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PKEFACE 



The purport of this volume is simply to place in 
their true light, before English readers, the characters 
and careers of two remarkable men, who, for tlie 
space of well nigh six centuries, have been cruelly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. It was, perhaps, 
natuml that the early chroniclers should mistake the 
Van Artevelds, father and son, for mere blatant, self- 
seeking demagogues. Connected for the most part 
by l)irth, or association, with the feudal nobility of 
the period, Froissart and his copyists learned from 
their childhood to look down upon the commonalty 
as an inferior race of mankind, brought into the 
world to subserve the interests and pleasures of the 
gieat lords. In their eyes there was no neutral, no 
intermediate, ground between the patricians and the 
plebeians. It was for the former to command, for 
the latter to obey — for the former to enjoy life, for 
the latter to render life enjoyable. The upheaval of 
the lower orders and the apparition of James van 
Arteveld were phenomena unprecedented in their 
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experience, and therefore to be ctcaoiinced as mon- 
strous and diabolical. 

Oilles li Muisis and Jelian le Bel were the first, 
80 far as I am aware, to give a totally erroneous 
interpretation to a movement which alarmed 
Iheir ignorance and confounded their sagacity. 
Had the matter, however, rested in their handii 
it is probable that posterity would have heai-d very 
little either of the Communes of Flanders, or of 
their two greatest captains. But in the hands of 
Froiasart history became a lifelike romance, imbued 
■with personal interest, and glowing with brilliant 
pictures of gallant feats of arms, of knightly enter- 
prise and prowess, of the heroic courage and devotion 
of high-bom dames and damsels, and also of tlie out- 
rageous presumption of the baser sort, who actually 
claimed a common humanity and put forth titles 
and privileges of their own. It would be unfair to 
accuse the Canon of Cliimay of wilfully embellishing, 
or distorting, the facts which came to his knowledge. 
He lived in an age of memorable events, and moved 
amongst the great men who were carving out history 
with the sword, and who made free use of his pen 
to record and emblazon their own achievements. He 
belonged to a pre-critical era, and thought no harm 
in repeating each tale as it was told to him. He 
accepted, without hesitation, the evidence of eye- 
witnesses, even when extolling their own successes 
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or glossing over their own failures. It was not for 
him to cross-examine his munificent patrons, or even 
the courteous knights who, in friendly converse, un- 
rolled the sparkling narrative of all that they had 
heard, seen, or imagined, in the course of their ad- 
venturous lives. To the inventive reminiscences of 
Robert de Namur we are indebted for the charming, 
if fictitious, episode of the surrender of Calais, and 
for the vigorous delineation of the sea-fight off Win- 
chelsea. To Froissart's own visit to Damme, Sluys, 
Bruges, and Ghent, we owe the minute touches 
which impart so much animation to his stoiy of 
Philip van Arteveld. From the lips of the very 
actors in those troublous scenes he took down the 
details which came under the cognizance of each, or 
which each could repeat at direct second-hand. But 
it must not be forgotten that, although he made a 
point of committing to paper, before he lay down to 
rest, whatever he had learned during the daylight, 
his labours usually began at a late hour, after a 
joyous supper, when imagination is apt to come to 
the aid of memory. In any case he failed to appre- 
ciate the two episodes in the annals of the Flemish 
Communes which this little volume is intended to 
illustrate. 

There may be a certain lack of reverence in 
presuming to criticise the most fascinating of all 
chronicles, but, after all, truth is more to be regardecx 



than sentiment, and tlie two great citizens of Ghent 
have been suffered to remain much too long under 
a cloud of miBapprehension and obloquy. The late 
Mr. Wm. Longman,* it is true, rendered full justice 
to the noble aspirations of James van Artcveld, and 
showed conclusively that what he aimed at was con- 
stitutional governinent, though the form might be 
democratic. But Philip van Arteveid has been less 
fortunate, or, rather, he has been peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in being made the hero of Sir Henry Taylor'a 
dramatised poem. Although adhering with won- 
derful fidelity to Froissart's narrative, the English 
poot has added an incident of remarkable beauty, 
but which is painfully injunous to the moral cha- 
racter of the victor of Beverhoutsveld. Not content 
with bestowing upon Philip a beautiful, accomplished, 
and virtuous wife in Adriana van Mcrcstyn, Sir 
Henry Taylor links him at her death with the run- 
away mistress of the Duke of Bourbon, idealised 
into an abstract personification of love and purity. 
Now, in the drama, Philip's marriage does not take 
place till some time in May, 1382, and in six months 
he buries and forgets his wife and becomes enthralled 

by Elena della Torre, and all this because Frois- 

sart mentions that a " damoiseUe " had accompanied 

him from Ghent to Roosebeke, the " damoiselle "■ 

being no other than his wife, Yolande van den 

• " Histot; of tha Life and Timra of Edward III," 1862. 
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Broiicke. Sir Henry Taylor, however, renders due 
homage to the many great qualities which charac- 
terised his hero, aud which he sums up with much 
force and feeling. The speaker is the king s uncle, 
the Duke of Burgundy : — 

Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed — courage, discretion, wit, 
An e(|ual temper and an ample soul, 
Eock-bound and fortiticd against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire 
That stirr'd and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable and yet so calm. 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 

With respect to James van Arteveld, in the absence 
of any positive evidence one way or the other, I 
have not ventured to assert that he was neither 
himself a brewer nor the husband of a *' brewster," 
whether widow or maiden ; but in my own mind I 
have not the slightest doubt that the tradition is 
entirely based upon his being admitted a member of 
the Brewers -Guild two years before his death. This 
was one of the fifty-two minor crafts, and for that 
reason was chosen by Van Arteveld, who, by birth, 
belonged to the Weavers'-Guild, which stood at the 
head of the industrial orders of Ghent. To the 
wine-drinking knights and chroniclers a brewer of 
the thick, muddy, ill-fermented beer of those times. 
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which needed aa admixture of lioney to render it at 
all palatable, may well have seemed a common 
fellow of very plebeian origin. I have followed M. de 
Lettenhove in giving liim to wife a daiighter of 
Sohier de Courtrai, in preference to adopting M. 
Voisin'a theory that he was a grandson of the vener- 
able Lord of Dronghen, and that he married a 
lady named Christine, of the illustrious house of 
Baronaige; but I confess that I can adduce no very 
cogent reason for the faith that is in mo. £xcept 
to refute the misrepresentations of the ancient 
chroniclers, and the careless repetitions of their blind 
foilowere, it might have been wiser simply to ac- 
knowledge that the youth and early manhood of 
James van Artevcld are involved in so much ob- 
scurity, that nothing certain is known cither aa to 
his pursuits and occupation, or as to the name of hi^ 
wife. 

For the rest, I cannot sufficiently acknowledge 
my obligations to the admirable works produced by 
M. de Lettenhove and Professor Vauderkindere. 
In my list of authorities I have not mentioned 
Froissart or a host of subsequent chroniclers whom 
1 have carefully consulted and collated. The occa- 
sional passages from Froissart are either my own 
version, or have been taken from Colonel Johnea' 
translation. 
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The name of Fleanderland, or the land of the 
" flymings," or fugitives, was originally confined to a 
broad strip of territory along the sea-coast between 
the country of the Gauls and Friesland. It was in 
* ^ "C the fourth and fifth centuries that these fugitive, or 
» emigrant, Germans and Saxons established them- 
selves on the coast of what is now called West 
Flanders. They were known as L®ti, an appellation 
afterwards corrupted into Laetcn {Colonus or Hospes), 
and applied to freemen engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. In the Notitia Imperii of Thcodosius the 
region inhabited by them is described as the Littus 
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Saxonicum, but that epithet wa5 more fully deserved 
at a later period when Charlemagne forcibly planted 
along this coast some thousands of Sazoa colonistfl, 
for the double purpose of repelling the incursions of 
the Northmen, and of serving as hostages for the 
orderly conduct of their barbarous kinsfolk beyond 
the eastern borders of his Empire. Their descendants 
long retained a savage craving for licence — for of true 
liberty they had not the faintest conception — and 
were unfavourably distinguished until a much later 
period for their coarse manners and brutal dispo- 
sition. 

In the hope of maintaining a semblance of tran- 
quillity among his Flemish subjects, Charlemagne 
appointed a Forestier, whose duty it was to enforce 
obedience to the law and collect imposts, as well as to 
preserve aa an Imperial Chase the extensive forests 
which then covered the country, and to breed hawks 
and falcons for the special use of the Emperor. This 
arrangement was of very brief duration. In the reign 
ofCharles the Bald, a rude Flemish chieftain, Baldwin, 
suraamed Bras-de-Fcr, or Iron-arm, ran away with 
the King's daughter Judith, but after experiencing 
many vicissitudes of fortune, was pardoned and taken 
into favour. Baldwin thereupon built a castle com- 
manding a bridge over the little river Keye, with a 
chapel to receive certain relics of St. Donatus sent to 
: him by the Archbishop of Rheims. Outside the walls 
' he erected houses for the reception of merchants and 
itinerant traders, and laid out a mal-berg, or place of 
meeting for freemen. A small town rose under the 
protfiction of the castle walls, and was called Brugge 
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or Bruggensele, from the b.ridge to which it primarily 
owed its existence. After a time the toll house on 
the Reye gradually developed into the renowned and 
opulent city of Bruges, famoias at a subsequent period 
for the beauty of its women. The title of Markgraf, 
or "Warden of the Marches, was conferred upon the 
successful adventurer, who suppressed the ravages of 
the Northmen and extended his personal influence far 
and wide. 

His son, who married a daughter of Alfred the 
Great, was cast in a different mould. Under his 
comparatively feeble administration the Northmen en-» t 
camped at the confluence of the Lys and the Scheldt, 
a situation already marked as the cradle of the great 
city of Ghegt, whence they made frequent raids into 
France, and depopulated the adjacent districts of 
Brabant and Flanders. Though incapable of opposing 
the Northern pirates, Baldwin the Bald — as he loved 
to call himself after his grandfather Charles — was not 
devoid of ambition. He accordingly made himself 
master of Arras, and strengthened the fortifications of 
St. Omer, Ypres, and Bergues. He was succeeded by 
Amulf, or Arnold the Great, who appears to have 
been the first Count of Flanders, and to have lived at 
a time of universal anarchy. The end of the world, 
indeed, was commonly believed to be at hand, the 
only difference of opinion arising from the computa- 
tion of a period of one thousand years — some reckon- 
ing from the birth, others from the death of Jesus. 
All alike threw off the restraints of religion and 
morality, and did that which was good in their own 
eyes. 

B 2 
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In the coarse of the tautli centary Bruges had 
waxed great aad vealtby through its trade with 
England, while the Ghent people constructed a port 
at the junction of their two rivers. The Flemings, 
nevertheless, were still noted for the boorishness of 
their demeanour, their addiction to intemperance, and 
their excessive turbulence. Their pagan ancestors 
had been accustomed to form afi^ociations for their 
mutual protection against accidents by iirc or water, 
and similar misadventures. These unions were called 
Minne, or Friendships — an idea reproduced in the 
Amicilia, to which allusion is so frequently made in 
the deeds of ancient corporations. Gathered in a 
circle round the sacrificial fire, the associates drained, 
each in his turn, three horns of beer, or mead : tho 
first, in honour of the gods ; tho second, in reverent 
remembrance of the warriors of olden time deemed 
worthy of a seat in the halls of Odin ; and the third, 
in loving memory of friends and kinsmen, reposing in 
the sleep of death beneath the mounds of turf in the 
midst of which their survivors were seated. After a 
ij time the name of Mimif came to be supplanted by 
) that of G/iildCy meaning a feast at the common ex- 
' pense. Each ghildo was placed under tho tutelage of 
> a departed hero, or demigod, and was managed by 
officers elected by the members — social equality being 
the foundation of each fraternity. Subsequent to tho 
introduction of Christianity the demigod was replaced 
by a saint, while the members were enjoined to practise 
works of piety. Tho clcrgj', however, viewed these 
associations with marked displeasure, on account of 
the habitual intemperance by which they were cha- 
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racterised. The spirit of the Minne may neverthe- 
less be traced in the fundamental roles and regula- 
tions of all, or nearly all, the corporations of 
Flanders. 

Arnulf, or Arnold the Great, was succeeded by 
Amulf the Younger, after whom three Baldwins, 
each in his turn, governed the county. Baldwin the 
Bearded added Valenciennes and Walcheren to the 
domains of his predecessors — the former being held 
as a fief of the German Empire. He was followed by 
Baldwin the Pious, who proclaimed the Truce of God, * 
which limited bloodshed to three days in the week. 
His piety, however, did not restrain him from laying 
his hands upon the Imperial city of Ghent, or from 
coercing Henry III. of Brabant to cede to him the 
territory lying between Ghent and Alost. He further 
increased his influence by obtaining for his eldest son 
the hand of Ilichilda, Countess of Hainault, and by 
marrying his daughter Matilda to William Duke of , 
Normandy. Another daughter, Judith, was given in 
marriage to Tostig, son of Earl Godwin, who fell at 
Stamford Bridge fighting against his brother Harold, 
the last of the Saxon kings of England. A consider- 
able number of Flemish knights joined Duke William's 
expedition at St. Val^ry-sur-Somme, and greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves at Senlac, winning their full 
share of rewards and honoiu*s from the Conqueror. 
It is recorded, however, that very many of them 
perished miserably within a brief period, while the 
commonalty of Flanders sympathised with the con- 
quered Saxons, and accorded a hospitable reception to 
the fugitives, not unmindful of their common ongin. 
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or of the hardships they themselves had had to endure 
as exiles in bygone times. 

r During the minority of Philip I. of France, the 
young prince and his dominions were confided to the 
guardianship of Baldwin the Pious, as tho premier 
vassal of tho French crown, and it is pleasant to know 
that the delicate trust was discharged with equal pru- 

i.dence and loyalty. The third of these Baldwins was 
eumamed the Good, hut his occupancy of the earldom 
lasted only three years, when ho was nominally suc- 
ceeded by his son Arnold the Simple, though vir- 
tually by his widow Bichilda of Hainault, who took for 
her second husband William Fitz-Osbom, Count of 
- Brctcuil in Normandy and Earl of Hereford in Eng- 
land. The Flemings, however, rose against their 
foreign ruler, and under the leadership of Bobert of 
Friesland, uncle to their Count, attacked and routed 
on the 22nd of February, 1071, a French army 
assembled at Mount Cassel under the personal com- 
mand of Philip the First. The French king and 
Kichilda fled from the field, but Fitz-Osbom was slain, 
as was also Arnold the Simple. A second defeat, a 
few years later, induced Eichilda to devot« herself to a 
religious life, upon which Robert of Friesland became 
* Hobert of Flanders. 

Tho new Count was continually at strife with the 
Normans, and is represented as a man of violent 
character and fond of adventurous enterprise. Under 
his sway, though not by his example, the Flemings 
became much softened and humanised by the assi- 
duous efforts of the Bishop of Soissons to inculcate the 
' principlee of Christianity, and to weld the rude bar- 
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barians into the semblance of a civilised nation — so 
£ar as civilisation and nationality were understood in 
those days. Towards the close of the century the 
Count went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, leaving his 
States in charge of his son Robert. On his return 
firom the Holy Land he stopped for a while at Con- 
stantinople, and promised the Emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus that he would bring to his aid five hundred •* 
Flemish men-at-arms. The promise was fulfilled, and 
for the space of four years these doughty warriors 
were a terror to the Moslemin. As the Count tra- 
versed France on his homeward journey, he was 
everywhere treated with marked distinction as a 
Soldier of Christ, and in the autumn of 1092 he 
ended his warlike career in the castle of W}nQendael, 
near Thorout.* In the samie year in which Robert II. 
of Flanders passed away, Peter the Hermit stirred up 
the nations of Christendom to rescue the Holy City 
firom the Saracens. The first crusade owed its success 
in a great degree to the valour and prudence of a 
Flemish knight, Godfrey de Bouillon, who was accom- 
panied by Robert, Count of Flanders, and a gallant 
band of stalwart Flemings. The Count returned to 
his own dominions in safety, but only to fall in a petty 
Rln'miiRh beneath the walls of Meaux, while fighting 
for King Louis VI. His son, Baldwin VII., likewise 
met with a violent death, being slain by an arrow shot 

♦ The name of this picturesque little town, "Thop's Wood," 
recalls to mind the Scandinavian origin of the i)eople. Scarce any 
traces remain of the old chateau of Wynendael, the favourite resi* 
dence of the Counts of Flanders in their palmy days. Readers of 
** Esmond" will not easily forget the battle so gallantly won, and 
■0 often referred to, by General Webb in 1708. 
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from the ramparts of tte Castle of Eu, near Tripoli, 
A.D. 1119. 
The Earldom of Flanders flien devolved on OuLtlee 
■ of Denmark, a near relative, who displayed great 
vigour alike in repelling aggression and in suppressing 
^ intestine tumults. It is worthy of note, that a largo 
body of burghers under the banners of their respec- 
tive parishes voluntarily marched under his command 
to the French camp, in the war with the Emperor 
Henry V. " So genuine and widespread was the respect 
inspired by Count Charles, that ho was offered in 
, succession the Imperial crown, aud that of Jerusalem, 
( * both of which he had the good sense to refuse. His 
attentioa and time were wholly devoted to an attempt 
to humanise the Flemings settled along the sea-shore, 
but his well-meant labours brought about a conspiracy 
against himself, in which some of the principal in- 
habitants of Bruges took an active part He was 
consequently stabbed to death while engaged in prayer 
in the church of St. Bonatos, and several of his 
friends and advisers were brutally murdered about the 
same time. The assassins, wit^ the exception of a 
few who temporarily escaped — but who were sub- 
sequently apprehended and put to death — sustained a 
regular siege in the tower of the church, and were 
ultimately mastered with great difSculi^. Hany 
miracles, of course, were performed at the tomb 
of the martyred Count, aud the tragic event was 
turned to exceedingly profitable account hy the local 
^' clei^. 

Notwithstanding his positive promise that the 
Flemings should he allowed to proceed, without 
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molestation^ to the election of a new Count, Louis 
VI. compelled them to accept William of Normandy, ^ 
sumamed Long-Sword, grandson of Matilda. William 
was worthy of his patron. He began by pledging 
himself to the abolition of the imposts which had been 
arbitrarily levied by his predecessors, but he took no 
steps to redeem his word. Insurrections thereupon 
broke out in several places, the men of Ghent in 
particular protesting against his breach of faith. At ^^^^ 
the suggestion of Henry I. of England, whose interest 
it was to humble his nephew — whose father he had 
supplanted — the Flemings made choice of Thierry of 
Alsace as their Earl, and William only saved his life 
by fleeing to Ypres, whence he forwarded an appeal 
to the King of France. The citizens of Bruges also 
addressed a memorial to Louis VI., but couched in 
a different strain. They fearlessly reminded their 
suzerain that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
election of a Count of Flanders, which rested ex- 
clusively with the nobles and burghers of the county, 
and that the Count himself was only bound to furnish 
a certain number of men-at-arms for the lands he 
actually held of the King. To this outspoken document 
Louis VI. returned no reply beyond laying siege to 
Lille. A serious reverse sustained by his arms, and 
the approach of the English monarch, constrained ' 
him, however, to retire into his own territories and 
to renounce the cause of William Longsword. That 
brave young prince, thrown upon his own resources, 
acquitted Iiimself manfully. At Euisselede he inflicted 
a severe defeat upon his rival, and drove him in 
headlong flight to Bruges, but failed to follow up 
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his victory, and being shortly afterwards mortally 
voimded, he died at the early age of twenty-seven. 

Thierry of Alsace was now, a,d. 1128, acknow- 
ledged by all his neighbours Count of Flanders. His 
government was condncted upon popular principles. 
Under his rule the Ghildes obtained great power, 
founded on the election of their own headmen or 
leaders, whence their regulations camo to be called 
cy, fy'f, gradually changing into Jceure and chora — 
signiiying " free choice." The oath taken by members 
was known as the cyre-ath, the headmen as eyre- 
moniieii — heuremannen and choremanni — and the 
associates as eyre or kmrc broedera. The Ghildes 
were the base of the municipal administration, and 
gradually assumed tho government of the town, but 
took another form and appellation. The word was 
thenceforward applied, in its restricted sense of Guild, 
as referring to trade corporations, while the previous 
organisation came to be described in French and 
Latin documents as Commune or Communia, end 
embraced all who were entitled to gather together in 
the caitier, or public place, when the heU rang out the 
summons from the town belfry. In Flanders the 
Communes grew out of popular institutions of ancient 
date, and, though, no doubt, their influence was 
sensibly increased by their confirmation at the hands 
of King or Count, they did not owe their origin to 
royal or seigniorial charters. Under the Alsatian 
dynasty Communes sprang up in all parts of Flanders, 
and helped greatly to bring about the marvellous 
prosperi^ enjoyed by that industrious if turbulent 
^ population until it passed beneath the Spanish yoke. 
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It may be here parenthetically remarked that Thierry 
brought back from Jerusalem a small vessel contain- 
ing what he believed to be a few drops of the blood of 
the Son of Man squeezed from the sponge used by 
Joseph of Arimathca, which was reverently deposited 
in the chapel of St. Basil, at Bruges, since known as 
the Chapel of the Holy Blood. He died in the first 
month of 1168, and was succeeded by his son Philip. 

During his father's absence in Palestine the govern- 
ment of Flanders had been vigorously conducted by 
Philip, whose principal military exploit was the signal , 
defeat of the Earl of Holland. The vanquished Count 
was detained in honourable confinement for three 
years, at the expiration of which he despatched, 
according to agreement, a thousand skilled labourers 
from his own territories to throw up embankments, 
with a view to save Bruges from being overwhelmed 
by the sea, at that time a real danger. Accustomed 
to daily and hourly struggle with the ocean, the 
Hollanders built substantial embankments, on which 
they erected houses and formed the nucleus of thriving 
towns and hamlets. It was thus the once crowded 
port of Damme rose out of the sandy swamp, and 
became the entrepot of Western Europe. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, "William of Brit- 
tany, the poetic chaplain of Philip Augustus, was at a 
loss for words to describe the grandeur and opulence 
of that ephemeral seaport. In his glib doggerel he 
wrote — 

Quo Talde speciosus erat Dam nomine vicns 
Lenlflais jucundus aquis atque ubere glubfle, 
Proximitate maris, portuque, situquc, superbus. 
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He goes on to say, " Here might be scon ricliHk 
from all parts of the world brought hither by ships in 

' such quantity as to exceed o,iir utmost expectations ; 
piles of silver ingots, gold dust, the tissues uf Syria, 
China, and the Cyclades, many-coloured skins irom 
Hungary, the veritable grains that give to scarlet its 
brilliant hues,* argosies freighted with the wines of 
Gascony or Rochello, with iron and other metals, with 
cloths and other merchandise accumulated by English 
D^ Flemish merchants in this place for exportation 
to ^ho different regions of the earth, whence lai^ 
profits redound to their owners, who thus abandon 
their wealth to the caprice of fortune, with a feeling 
of hope not uumingled with anguish." 

Philip of Alsace warmly espoused the cause of 
Thomas k Bcckct, who took refugo for a timo in the 
Count's chateau at Made — situated a short distance 
beyond the Ste. Croix gate of Bruges — and bestowed a 
particular benediction upon the chapel. At ilie death 
of Louis VII., the young prince Phihp Augustus 
was placed under the Count's protection, this being 

■ the second time that a Count of Flanders had been 
honoured with a similar trust. In this instance, tho 
Count proved more faithful to his suzerain than 
to hia own people. He spared no precautions, in- 
deed, to strengthen his own position in tho Ver- 
maudois by fortifying Amiens, Nesle, and Feronne; 
but, on the other hand, he prevailed upon his ward 

* The worthy chaplain was evidently not aware that the coloor 
«f cocbineal u derived from tho dried cercasM of the female of the 
eoteua cacti. Hia actual words are : " Granaque vera qnibus guadet 
sqnarlata rabere." 
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to marry his niece^ daughter of the Count of Hain- 
ault, and settled the County of Artols upon her as 
a dowery, including the towns of Arras, Aire, St. 
Omer, Hesdin, and Bapaume. That ill-judged cession_j 
was the source of unnumbered woes to Flanders. 
The possession of Artois was the object of continual f-^^ 
wars, treachery, and violence, and was constantly 
dangled before the eyes of the Flemings by every 
aspirant to their sympathy and support. 

Philip Augustus soon wearied of the Count's tute- 
lage, and at the early age of sixteen took the reins of 
government into his own hands. ITcadstrong and 
precipitate, he marked his accession to power by a 
premature attempt to break down the independence 
of his great vassals, and by his rashness united them iW^ 
in the bonds of self-defence. Philip of Alsace — or, as 
he is also commonly called, Philip of Flanders — ^in- 
vaded France with a considerable army, and, laying 
waste the country as he advanced, approached almost 
within striking distance of Paris. His active energy, 
however, was by that time exhausted, and he not 
unwillingly agreed to a truce which ripened into a 
treaty of peace. He afterwards joined the Third 
Crusade and died under the walls of Ptolcmais. His 
widow, Matilda of Portugal, was constrained to con- 
tent herself with her dower, West Flanders, which 
then included Xille, Cassel, Fumes, Bergues, and 
Bourbourg, while East Flanders was seized by 
Baldwin the Magnanimous, Count of Hainault, in 
the name of his wife, Margaret of Alsace, sister of 
the deceased Philip. On hearing of the death of the 
Count of Flanders, Philip Augustus suddenly quitted 

I 
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the Holy Land, and hurried back to France with the 
intention of asserting his claims as husband of the 
late Count's niece. But in those days either voyage 
or journey from Syria to France was a serious under- 
taking, and long before the French King reached his 
own dominions the opportunity for peaceful appropria- 
tion had slipped away. 

The son of Baldwin the Magnaaimoufi, who bore 
hia father's name, though without the honourable 
epithet attached to it, commenced his government of 
Flanders by the exhibition of much weakness and 
timidity. Kot satisfied with doing homage to Philip 
Augustus, he surrendered to Ititu the fiefs of Boulogne, 
Gutnes, and Oisy, and invoked a sentence of excom- 

' munication upon himself if ever he failed in loyalty 
to his suzerain. This same Baldwin, whom Cribbon 
characterises as " valiant, pious, and chaste," was 

^, chosen Emperor of Constantinople in 1204, in the 
absence of any more eligible candidate. 

His eldest daughter Joan married Ferdinand, son 
' of Sancho, King of Portugal, while her sister Margaret 
was wedded to Bouchard d'Avesnes, High Bailiff of 
Hainault. Believing that the time had now arrived 
for gratifying the earth-hunger with which so many 
French rulers have been afflicted, Philip Augustus 
invaded Flanders by sea and by land, and speedily 
. made himself master of Bruges and Ghent. Moved 

■■"* by a savage jealousy he wantonly set fire to Damme, 

and reduced its well-stored magazines and warehouses 

to ashes. To a certain extent this act of Vandalism 

■ was fiilyiavenged, for an English fleet under the Earl 

of Saliabou'y completely destroyed his ships shut up in 
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the harbour of Sluys, at that time a spacious arm of 
the sea, known as the Zwyn, and to which access was 
obtainable only through a comparatively narrow 
entrance. At Bouvines Ferdinand was signally de- 
feated and made prisoner, though there is some reason 
to believe that the result might have been very 
diflferent had he trusted more to his Flemish militia, 
and less to his heavy-armed mercenaries. As it was, 
Ferdinand was carried off to Paris and confined in 
the newly erected tower of the Louvre, in which more 
than one of his successors were destined to languish 
and despair. Philip Augustus was now virtually in 
possession of the county of Flanders, but took no 
trouble to make his rule popular with the liberty- 
loving Communes. A considerable body of Flemish 
Knights crossed the Channel to England, and distin- 
guished themselves in fighting for King John. They 
even constituted a formidable portion of the army 
which scoured the northern counties and entered 
Berwick, and on their return to Flanders they left 
behind them one of their number, Hugh de Bailleul, 
as Warden of the Marches — a name afterwards famous 
under its English corruption of Baliol. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Treity of Melun—The Thirty-Nine of Ghent— The D'Avesnes and 

the Dmopierrea — Gay de Dampiarra — DeTclopment of Civilisa- 
tion — ProBperity of the Commnnea — The Hanse of London — 
DestinctioD of the Bruges Chartera— Pliilip the Fair of Franca 
— HU Arabitioiu Frojecta. 

After her husband had suffered twelve years of 
imprisonment, the Countess Joan, in order to obtain 
his release, signed the fatal Treaty of Melun, in 1226, 
' ■which ceded Lille, Douai, and Sluys as material 
guarantees for the ultimate payment of his ransom. 
The Counts of Flanders were further bound not only 
to take the oath of loyalty by which every great 
vassal recognised his suzerain, but also to engage 
themselves as liegemen to follow the French banners 
in person during the continuance of war, and the 
Flemish barons swore on their lealty to compel their 
Count to fulfil this obligation. Two years previously 
Pope Honorius III. had empowered the King of 
France, at any time of recusancy, to require the 
Archbishop of Rheims and the Bishop of Senlis to 
issue an interdict over the whole or a portion of the 
County of Flanders, which could only be raised by 
the consent of the Court of Peers. Louis VIII. died 
in that same year, and Louis IX. — the St. Louis of 
French chroniclers — with characteristic generosity 
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remitted the towns of Lille and Sluys, but in sub- 
sequent times, this ill-omened treaty furnished 
his successors, more than once, with a plausible excuse 
for forcing a quarrel upon the Communes of Flanders, 

The liberation of Ferdinand, though presumably 
agreeable to the Countess, was not of any particular 
advantage to her subjects, whom no alien ever rightly 
understood or justly appreciated. For one thing, he 
took upon himself to reorganise the government of 
Ghent, which he confided to Thirty-nine magistrates, 
divided into three categories — Sch^vins, councillors, and 
vaghes. The scepenen or echevins, the scablni of Latin 
writers and ofiicial documents, were mimicipal magis- 
trates, who exercised both judicial and administrative 
functions ; the councillors, or coremanni, were elected 
by the Sch^vuis, into whose places they stepped in 
the following year; while the vaghes seem to have 
been supernumeraries without any very definite 
employment. There was thus an annual change in 
the personalty of the administration, an arrangement 
favourable to the Count rather than to the burghers 
and artisans, but which nevertheless endured until the 
opening of the fourteenth century. 

Shortly after the demise of Ferdinand, in 1233, 
Joan, Countess of Flanders, married Thomas of Savoy, 
whose issue by Beatrice of Fresca became Kings of 
Sardinia and finally of Italy. Her death took place 
about the year 1240, when she was succeeded by her 
sister Margaret, who had, in the first instance, married 
Bouchard d'Avesnes. After the lapse of a good 
many years it was discovered that Bouchard had once 
been a deacon, and consequently incapable of entering 
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into matrunony. Separation was accordingly en- 
joined by a Papal Bull, upon which Margaret sought 
consolation in a legal marriage. Curiously enough, 
very nearly the same objections might have been 
urged against William de Dampierre, but, for one 
reason or another, be was left in unmolested possession 
of the Countess and her wide domain, Margaret thus 
became the mother of two families who were con- 
tinually at enmity with one another. In answer to 
tbeir double appeal, Louis IX. assigned Hainault to 
John d'Avcsnes and Flanders to William de Dam- 
piorro, and, with an inconsistency of which Papal In- 
fallibility alone could be capable, the children of 
Bouchard d'Avesnes were declared to he legitimate 
while his marriage was still maintained to be sacri- 
legious and invalid. In 1253 Guy and John de 
Dampierre were defeated by their half-brothers at 
West Capelle, and kept in nominal confinement for 
three years. Guy married Matilda of B^thune, who 
bore him a son known to historians as Robert do 
B^thune, and he, in his turn, espoused the daughter 
■of Charles Count of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., and 
heiress of Nevers. As Austria is said to have re- 
covered by her matrimonial alliances whatever teni- 
toricB or influence were wrested from her by force of 
arms, so may the reverse be predicated of Flanders.* 

* M. Michelet remnrks : "La runime fJamandd amena par 
luariago ilea maltrcii de tonte iiiitioa, uq Danuis, UQ AUacien, puis 
im voiain de Hain&ut, puis un prince de Tortugal, pui» dea 
Franfais ds diversea branrhes ; Dampierre (Boiirlxin), Louis de 
Maele (Capet). Philippe le Hnrdi (Valois) ; cnfin, Autriche, 
I'ji))agae, Autriclie encore. Vaii:i loainteniiat la Floadre sous un 
Saxon (Cobourg)."' — "Hist, de France," liv. r., cli. 11. 
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To the paltry and selfish amhition of her Counts may 
be traced the long series of disasters which finally 
broke down the independence of the Communes, and 
diverted to other countries the manufacturing and 
commercial enterprise which can only flourish in the 
spacious atmosphere of liberty. The Dampierres be- 
longed to a poor, if noble, family of Champagne, and 
were thoroughly French in tastes, feelings, and as- 
pirations. To live at Court in close relationship with 
the Eoyal Family seemed to them the height of 
earthly happiness, and to gratify that pitiful craving 
for personal consideration they sacrificed the indepen- 
dence of Flanders, and the true interests of its in- 
habitants. The French matrimonial alliances were 
followed by those with the Ducal House of Burgundy, 
which led to the Spanish marriages, and the practical 
efiacement of Flanders &om the political map of Europe. 
At the close of 1278 Margaret abdicated in favour 
of her son Guy, who united the county of Namur to 
that of Flanders, and ruled from the river Mouse to 
the sea. For the space of twenty years his Court was 
renowned throughout Europe for its brilliancy and 
comparative refinement. He encouraged the Arts, 
especially that of painting, and was a liberal patron of 
poets who wrote in the French language. It was in 
his time that William XJutenhove produced his famous 
Reinart de Vo8, which made the tour of Europe after 
being softened down and somewhat expurgated by 
German and French adapters. James van Maerlant, 
author of the Spiegel Historiael, or Mirror of History, 
was a contemporary of XJutenhove, and his gravestone 
might be seen until quite a recent date in the church- 
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yard at Damme. The thirteenth century was par- 
ticularly illustrated by the erection of ma^ificent 
churches, monasteries, and town halls unrivalled in 
any other age or country. The theological seminaries 
established at Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres turned out 
many accomplished scholars in that peculiar and un- 
lovely branch of literature, and in some towns we hoar 
of industrial schools for the sons of weavers. Even 
agriculture was taught in certain monasteries, more 
especially as regards draining marsh lands and throw- 
ing up embankments against river floods and encroach- 
ments of the ocean. 

The " good towns," as they were called, of BruEjes, 
Ghent, and Ypres were exceedingly prosperous. The 
Communes renounced almost entirely tho practices 
and prejudices of feudalism. Arbitrary imposts were 
prohibited, trials by ordeal were abolished, and even 

\ duels were discountenanced. Artisans wore protected 
alike by their own particular guild and by the State. 
Public interest was taken in maintaining the character 
of tfieir workmanship. Salaries were regulated by the 
skill and industry of the workman, who was carefully 
provided with work suited to his capacity and tempera- 
ment. On being admitted a member of his craft- 
guild, every workman pledged himself by oath to 

N uphold Divine Worship, and to serve tbe Count 
loyally and with all his might. For misconduct he 
was liable to expulsion, while a pension rewarded an 
upright and honourable career. Foreign traders 

I flocked to Flanders from all parts of Europe. From 

' the end of the twelfth century a considerable import- 
ance was attached to the great fairs held at Thoroa^ 
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Tprcs, and Bruges, where stalls were supplied with the 
varied products of the three continents. It was, in fact, 
a land set apart for the observance of a benevolent 
neutrality. Foreigners and natives of the country alike 
claimed and obtamed the equal protection of the laws. 
When in 1272 Margaret adopted the high-handed 
proceeding of confiscating all English wool warehoused 
at Bruges and Damme, a Welsh trader unhesitatingly 
went off to Lille and lodged an appeal with the King's 
Coui*t, which condemned the Countess to pay a heavy 
indemnity. Two years lat^r Charles of Anjou applied 
to Guy, who was then governing in his mother's 
name, to banish the Genoese from Flemish territory, 
but the thing was found to be impracticable. Flemish'T 
ships were met with in the Baltic, in the Medi- 
terranean, and in the Straits of Constantinople, and in 
every European country Flemish settlers were assured . 
a cordial welcome. 

It was in the thirteenth century the different trade 
guilds of Bruges, bearing in mind that union is 
strength, established the "Ilanso of London," so 
called from ama, a tie, or bond. Like minney the 
word was sometimes applied to the goblet, or " loving- 
cup," — as we should say — which circulated at the ., 
banquets of the association. At first the Hanse was 
confined to fourteen towns in Flanders and the North 
of France, to wit — Bruges, Ypres, Damme, Lille, 
Bergues, Fumes, Orchies, Bailleul, Poperinghc, 
Oudenburg, Yzendike, Ardenburg, Oostburg, and Ter 
Mude. A little later it was extended to St. Omer, 
Arras, Douai, and Cambrai, and finally included 
Valenciennes, Peronne, St. Quentin, Beauvais, 
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Abbeville, Amiens, Montreuil, Biieims, and Ch&lons. 

U The object of tbc Hanse of London was to monopolise 
I, the trade with England, and especially the import of 

I 'English wool. A constant and abundant supply of 
the raw material of English growth was indispensable 
to the busy looms of Flanders, for the home-grown 
article was wholly insufficient, even when supplemented 
by the well-filled sacks received from the Cister- 
cian monasteries in Champagne and Burgundy. The 
governor, or, in modem parlance, the Chairman of 
the Association, was necessarily a burgher, with the 
title of Count of the Hanse. It was only in London 
or at Bruges that membership could he obtained. The 
entrance-fee was thirt)' sous three deniers sterling, or 
five sous three deniers for the son of a member. 
Certain persons were ineligible ; for instance, dyers, 
firemen, and all such as hawked wares in the streets 
and thorottgh&rcs, unless they had retiied &om their 
respective callings at least twelve months previous to 
their application for admission, and had actually heeo 
received into a guild. Among other privileges, 
members of the Hanse could bo tried only by local 
magistrates for misdeeds committed in the town where 
they resided, while commercial disputes were submitted 
to the arbitration of a Board chosen from the chief 
towns of Flanders. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century a great 
calamity befell the men of Bruges. Their ancient 
Cloth-hall was burnt to the ground, and their muni- 
cipal charters were consumed at the same time. In 
spite of their earnest entreaties the Count refused to 
renew these, or to grant them substitutes, and to evince 
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his disregard of their boasted freedom, he beheaded ^\ 
fire of their best-reputed citizens outside the Bouverie 
gate. An appeal was accordingly made to Philip the 
Bold, who forbade the Count to interfere with their 
rightful resort to the Royal jurisdiction. In the fol- 
lowing year Guy consented to grant a Charter, but^ 
instead of simply confirming the former privileges, he 
introduced clauses which placed the rights of the ^ 
Communes in the hands of the Count, who was 
further empowered to make at any time what 
modifications he pleased, to veto the decisions of the 
magistrates, and to demand a yearly account of the 
administration of the municipality. Violent tumults 
consequently broke out both at Bruges and Ypres, 
but, as usual, were easily appeased by the promise of 
concessions backed by a demonstration of force, for 
the Flemings lacked persistence and constancy, and ) 
were ever too prone to act on the impulse of the 
moment. 

It was in a fitful, desultory way that the men of 
Ohent, likewise, carried on an intermittent enmity 
with the Count, who aimed at abolishing the govern- 
ment of " The Thirty-nine," in order to replace it by 
a Council of Thirty, more entirely devoted to his 
personal interests. The French King took the part of -^ 
the Count in these frequent squabbles, and imposed 
heavy fines, to be levied on the property of the Com- 
mune. Guy's influence was increased and extended 
through his skilful manipulation of matrimonial 
alliances. Ho seems to have had a real talent for 
match-making, for the exercise of which he enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities in the possession of nine sons 
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and eight daughters, all of whom he married advan- 
t^eously, and when any one of them lost a husband 
or a wife he at once set to work to make good the 
deficiency. 

If Philip the Bold had chastised the Flemings with 
whips, his successor, Philip the Fair, chastised tiiem 
with scorpions. Devoured by avarice and cupidity, 
vices shared by his Queen, Joan of Navarre, the new 
King indulged also in dreams of absolute monardiy. 
"With this view be chose men of low origin to be his 
ministers and favourites, an example imitated by 

'* Louis XI. at a later period. The Ehine was the 
frontier he coveted for his kingdom. To achieve that 
purpose he apphed himself with much subtlety to 
the task of breaking down the power of the great 

- vassals of the Crown. By means of pensions and gifts 
of money he purchased the submission of Brabant, 
Hainault, Namur, and the princely bishoprics of 

' Cologne and Liege. In France tiie Crown fiefe 
were preferred to all others, as great and little 
"seigneurs" alike were prone to exaction and to 
acts of petty tyranny ; but the Flemings were more 
than half German, and always distrusted the French 
kings. It might have been supposed that the Brft> 
hanfons, who were also of German extraction, would 
have displayed the same instincts and prejudices, but 
their jealousy of the commercial prosperity of their 
Flemish neighbours and kinsfolk made them lean 
Awards the French alliance. Hainault, again, whose 
traditions and feudal character were largely derived 
from the Boman Empire, was never friendly towards 
Flanders, though twice subject to the same Count. 
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Could these three Principalities have united their 
power in defence of their common interests it would 
have been impossible for the kings of France to ex- 
tend their territories in that direction, but it was 
reserved for James van Arteveld to realise that 
seemingly ob^'ious truism, and to form an alliance 
which only lacked durability to have raised up an 
impassable barrier against French ambition. Having, 
however, secured the neutrality of its neighbours, 
Philip was able to carry out his designs against 
Flanders without molestation. 

His first step was to compel the Count and the 
Communes to ratify anew the Treaty of Melun, 
after which he steadily applied himself to foment- 
ing mutual ill-feeling between Guy de Dampierre 
and his ever-restless and inconstant subjects. In 
order to weaken the Count's influence in Ghent, 
he aficcted to support the pretensions of the 
Thirty-Nine, and was proportionately chagrined by 
the advantage taken by Robert de B^thime of his 
father's absence to effect a reconciliation with the 
magistrates of that city by cancelling the arbitrary 
imposts of which they justly complained. On his 
return to Flanders, Guy found it expedient to sanction 
all that had been done in his name, and even went so 
far as to encourage the citizens of the three good 
towns to restore their fortifications, though in direct 
opposition to the stipulations of the Treaty of Melun. 
For the moment the King judged it prudent to dis- 
semble his displeasure, and even assumed a gentle 
and facile disposition far remote from his real cha- 
racter. There is nothing surprising in the ease with 
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which he persuaded the feeble and self-indulgent Guy 
de Dampicrre that his best policy was to place himself 
. ^ under the protection of France rather than lay himself 
open to the insolence of the Communes; though it 
is somewhat strange that he should have chosen such a 
moment to propose to Adolphus of Xassau, tho newly- 
dectcd Emperor, the restitution of Valenciennes, a 
German fief, but held by a Flemish garrison, and to 
hand over Flanders to the Count of Hainault. In 
those days the idea of nationality was as little appre- 
ciated as that of patriotism. 



CHAPTER III. 

Imi)ri8onment of Guy de Dampierre — Philippine of Flanders — 
Philip favours tlie Communes — Release of Guy de Dampierre 
— ^Alliance with Edward I. — Battle of Bulscami>— Edward 1. 
lands at Sluys ; visits Ghent ; returns to England — Guy de 
Dampierre imprisoned at Compile — Philip the Fair in 
Flanders— Peter Coninck — Outbreak in Bruges — John Brey- 
del — Bruges Matins — Insurrection in the Franc of Bruges — 
Day of the Golden Spurs — Popular Movements — Robert de 
B^thune — Treaty of Athies — Louis de Nevers — ^Treaty of 
Fontoise— Edward II. 

Whate^'er may have been Philip's conduct towards 
Flanders, it is impossible to feel any sympathy for 
Ouy de Dampierre, as false as he was fickle, and 
intensely selfish. Relying upon the protection of 
England, for he had now turned to Edward the 
First, he imprisoned several magistrates of Ghent, 
notwithstanding the direct intervention of Philip's 
representative, and agreed to give his daughter, 
Philippine, with a handsome dowery, to the son of 
the English monarchy afterwards Edward the Second. 
Though conducted with much secrecy, this negotiation 
did not fail to reach the ears of Philip, who straight- 
way invited the Count to Paris under the pretext of 
consulting with the great vassals of the Crown as to 
the condition of the realm. For a brief space Guy 
hesitated, but, his habitual weakness gaining the 
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mastery, ho at length obeyed the summons, and 
added to his fatuity by taking with him liis sons 
John and Guy. With much humility he informed 
his suzerain that he had betrothed his daughter to 
the rrinoe of Wales, and was overwhelmed with an 
explosion of wrath. Philip charged him with dis- 
loyalty to Prance, and produced some very com- 
promising letters which Guy at once denounced as 
forgeries. However that might be, the Count and 
his two sons were lodged for six months in the same 
tower of the Louvre -which, for so many years, had 
' echoed the sighs of Ferdinand of Portugal, consort of 
Joan, Countess of Flanders. In further testimony of 
his deep resentment, the French King arrested the 
English gentlemen in the suite of the Count, proliibited 
the attendance of Flemish traders at the fairs of 
Champagne, and seized upon Yalcnciennes. 

Guy himself was brought to trial before the Royal 
Court, but it was no part of Philip's poUcy to procure 
his condemnation, which would simply have transferred 
the earldom of Flanders to Eobert do fi^thune, at 
that time supposed to be less manageable than he 
afterwards proved to be." He accordingly appeared 
to be moved by tho prayers of the Flemish deputies, 
the representations of Amadous of Savoy, and the 
exhortations of Pope Boniface VIII., and accepted 

* It u to be regretted that Hendrick Conscience, the historicii] 
novelist of Fkndera, should havo drawn such b flattariug and 
totally unreal portrait of Robert de B^thune, aod, indeed, of all the 
Dampieire family, in his otherwise spirited and vigoroiu novel of 
" De Leeuw van Vlaenderen of De Slag der Gulden Sporen." 
Robert waa neither a patriot nor a Richard Ctenr de Lion, For tlw 
rest, the Dampierres were thoroughly French. 
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the promise of Bobert that his father should not con- 
tract any alliance with England. The unfortunate 
Philippine was sent as a hostage to Paris, where she 
died in captivity — ^not without suspicions of foul play 
on the part of the Queen. Guy himself was released 
and allowed to return to his own territories, a broken- 
down, discredited old man, who possessed the Bourbon 
faculty for learning nothing and forgetting nothing. 
Notwithstanding his past experiences, he lent himself to 
the fulfilment of Philip*s most odious and abominable 
instructions. He agreed to the falsification of the 
currency, to the prohibition of all exports of specie 
and bullion, and to sumptuary laws which amounted 
to the confiscation of one-third of all the gold and 
silver plate of every Flemish landed proprietor whose 
estates jdelded less than 6000 livres a year. In 1295 
recourse was had to the hateful impost known as 
maltdte — an obvious conniption of maliolte — by which 
Guy consented to the imposition of a tax of two per 
cent, on all property, movable or immovable, pro- 
vided that one-half of the proceeds should be paid to 
himself, and that his own personal retainers should 
be exempted from the tax. On the other hand, in 
the hope of conciliating the Communes, Philip re- 
mitted a heavy fine incurred by their opposition to 
his ordinance respecting the falsification of the cur- 
rency, and forbade the importation into France of any 
description of cloth or cheese except from Flanders. 
He also commanded the restitution of their property 
in the case of the Lombard merchants residing in 
that country, and gave orders that the King's officers 
should produce their sealed letters whenever called 
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upon to do SO. Guy, however, was empowered to do 
as he pleased with the Thirty-Nino of Ghent, most of 
whom incontinently fled to Holland, and all were 
deprived of their office, and their goods declared for- 
feited. Their successors were nominated from among 
the Count's avowed adherents. 

Following out his fixed policy of weakening his 
most powerful vassals, Philip gave notice to the 
townsmen of Valenciennes that they must be pre- 
pared in two months to transfer their allegiance to 
the Count of Hainault. Having no wish to change 
masters, they appealed to Guy, who, with his custom- 
ary levity, promised to aflFord them ample assistance. 
Philip thereupon pronounced his disfeazance, and 
summoned him to appear before his Hoyal Court at 
Paris. At the same time he voluntarily pledged 
himself to respect and safeguard the interests and 
privileges of the Communes, and so far prevailed with 
that unstable population that the gates of Douai were 
dosed against their Count's son, Bobert de Bethune. It 
ia sad to tell that delegates were sent from Bn^es and 
Ghent to accuse their hapless Count of shedding in- 
nocent blood, and of acting generally in a rapacious and 
oppressive manner, as though similar charges might not 
hare been alleged against every great lord in the king- 
dom of France. On being brought to trial, Guy pro- 
tested against the King appearing as both accuser and 
judge, and demanded to be tried by his peers; but 
Philip replied that tbe Royal Council exercised supreme 
jurisdiction, and was the highest Court in the realm. 
In the end Guy was condemned to restore the seal 
and keys of the town of Ghent, and to surrender to 
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the King all rights of jurisdiction throughout Flanders, 
together with absolute possession of Bruges, Ghent, 
Tpres, Lille, and Douai. All these places, however, 
were immediately given back to him with the ex- 
ception of Ghent. 

Untaught by bitter experience, no sooner had the 
Count returned to his castle of Wynendael than ho 
confiscated the property of all Scottish merchants, 
although Scotland was at the time in alliance with 
France against England. This fresh act of contumacy 
was punished by a sentence of forfeiture of his fief, 
to which Guy replied by calling upon Edward I. to 
avenge the insult oflFered to himself in the imprison- 
ment of Philippine, in consequence of her betrothal 
to his son the heir to the Crown of England. The 
English monarch at once crossed the Channel, and 
was met at Grammont by the Emperor Adolphus of 
Nassau, the Duke of Brabant, and the Counts of 
Juliers, Flanders, and Bar. These princes bound 
themselves to make war in concert upon France, 
and shortly afterwards ambassadors from Flanders 
and Holland repaired to Ipswich, and signed a 
treaty by which Edward gave his daughter Elizabeth 
to the Count of Holland and betrothed Edward of 
Carnarvon to Philippine's younger sister, Isabella. As 
more immediate and substantial advantages, Edward 
engaged to land an army on the French coast, to sub- 
sidise the Count of Flanders with a considerable sum of 
money, and to fix the wool-staple at Bruges. 

At the opening of the year 1296, and only two days 
iifter affixing his signature to the treaty of Ips>vich, 
Guy de Dampierre renounced his allegiance to the 
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King of France, and drew up a prolix memorial of 
tho grierances of ■which he complained. Of this 
pointless document Philip took no heed beyond 
addressii^ a letter to " Guy do Dampierre, Marquis of 
Namur, calling himself Count of Flanders," but ho did 
not omit to confer some fresh privileges upon the town 
of Bruges. He also assembled a powerful army for 
the invasion of Flanders, while the English barons 
refused to serve in that country because their ancestors 
had never been called upon to do so. At the same 
time he incited a conspiracy in Germany against the 
Emperor Adolphus, which cost the latter both hia 
crown and his life. The French army made at 
first but little progress. The garrison in Lille was 
encouraged by the presence of Robert de B^thune, a 
stout warrior, to make a gallant resistance, and at 
Bulscamp the fortune of arms seemed to favour the 
Flemings until deserted by a body of their countrj-- 
mcn,* who had been induced to espouse the interests 
of France. The consequences of this treachery wcro 
most disastrous. No fewer than 16,000 Flemings are 
reported to have perished on that fatal field or in the 
subsequent flight ; the thriving little town of Fumes 
was given to tho fianies, and Robert de Bethune was 
compelled to surrender Lille, and retire to Ghent. 

• Tho Battle of Bulscanip took pluco on the 20th AuRast, 129r, 
*Dd vaa mcmoniblo for the lirst nppcnrance in the Flcmlfih annals 
of tho " Lflliiienln," or Frenuh partisans, so called from idie, tliB 
FlemUh for "lily," tliough the French lija is more correctly 
npplioablo to the yellow Iris or Flng, plucked by tho Boldion of 
Clovif in orossinjt the river Lys. Tho Flemish patriots, on the 
other hand, called themselves " Klauwaerdii " from Klauiceii, the 
claws or pairs of a lion — that is, the Lion of Flanders. 
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Edward I. now made his appearance at Sluys at the 
head of an ill-disciplined force, numerically weak, and 
altogether incapable of making head against the com- 
paratively well-organised army of the French King. 
He had hardly landed, indeed, when a disturbance 
arose between his sailors and the people of the place, 
which ended in the total destruction by fire of twenty- 
five of his ships. On his arrival at Bruges he found 
the Count at cross purposes with the citizens, who 
refused either to repair their fortifications or to take 
up arms against their suzerain. In the meanwhile the 
English men-at-arms, who had been left at Sluys, 
fastened a quarrel upon the citizens, slew some two 
hundred of them, and plundered their warehouses. 
Edward, however, went on to Ghent in company with 
the Count, and there his "Welsh archers became 
embroiled with the townsfolk, and six hundred of the 
former, it is said, were slain in a street fight. In the 
end Edward became disgusted with his Flemish allies, 
and returned to his own kingdom, after concluding a 
truce for two years with Philip, and agreeing to marry 
his son and heir to the Princess Isabella, the " she- ^ 
wolf of France,'* an arrangement which received the 
ready sanction of Boniface VIII. In despair, Guy do 
Dampierre implored aid from Albert of Austria, the 
newly-elected Emperor of the West, but all in vain; 
and by the close of 1298 Flanders had submitted to 
the King's brother, Charles de Valois, who fixed his 
residence at Bruges, and strengthened its fortifications. 

Relying upon the safe-conduct rashly granted by 
Charles de Valois, a loyal and chivalrous prince, Guy 
de Dampierre resolved to throw himself on Philip's 
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meicy. He was accompanied by his two sons, Robert 
and William, the latter of whom had married the 
daughter of Kaoul de Nesle, the King's Lieutenant 
at Bruges. Philip, however, utterly repudiated his 
brother's safe-conduct, and sent Guy as a prisoner to 
Compi^gne, Robert to Ohinon, and William to 
Issoudun. Tho barons and knights in attendance upon 
their Count were consigned to various castles, where 
they were treated according to the temper and dis- 
position of their keepers. Philip and his queen 
shortly afterwards made a triumphal progress through 
Flanders. At Ghent thoy were received with great 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, but their entry into 
Bruges was marked by a chilling silence, though the 
streets had been profusely decorated, and the pavements 
and windows were filled with the wives and daughters 
of the citizens in such splendid apparel as to excite the 
jealous envy of Joan of Navarre. 

The costs of this unwelcome reception proved exces- 
sively onerous, and created much angry feeling among 
the lower classes of the community. At this crisis tho 
Man was called forth by the Hour. One Peter 
Coninck, an old one-eyed man, a weaver, short of 
stature, and insignificant in appearance, now came 
forward to rouse his fellow-townsmen to action. 
Though poor, and so far unlettered that he knew 
nothing of the French language, he spoke tho verna- 
cular tongue with remarkable force and fluency. He 
began by boldly accusing tho local magistrates of being 
actuated by selfish motives and a paltry ambition, and 
in a short time gained over the heads of twenty-five 
liiiiiers, or trade guilds, all of whom were arrested, but 
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only to be liberated by the people. Raoul de Nesle, 
whose leniency had endeared him to the Bruges folk, 
had been succeeded by James de Ch&tillon, Count of 
St. Pol, a typical Frenchman, vain, arrogant, and : 
intolerant, and who just then was absent from his post, 
haWng accompanied his sovereign to W>Tiendael, 
Ypres, and Bethunc. No sooner, however, did tidings 
of the riot reach him than ho hastened back at the 
head of 500 men-at-arms. Halting a little distance 
from the town, ho awaited the tolling of a bell, which 
was to announce that there was nothing to oppose his 
entry. As it happened, the citizens had been informed 
of the preconcerted signal, and at the first sound of tho 
bell ran to arms, chased the magistrates into the Bourg, 
killed some of them, and made prisoners of the others. 
Chatillon thereupon patiently awaited the reinforce- 
ments with which his brother was rapidly advancing to 
his aid. A compromise was then eflfected through the 
influence of the Leliaerds, and it was agreed that all 
concerned in the disturbance, including tho ring- 
leader, Peter Coninck, should be allowed to quit the 
town, on condition that they withdrew also from 
Flanders. The fortifications were demolished, the 
gates tlirown down, the moat filled up, and the mimi- 
<xipal rights entirely abrogated. A piteous appeal was 
sent to the King who, caring nothing now for tho \ 
Communes, ratified the acts of his officer. 

There was consequently a renewal of the only half- 
appeased agitation. It seems to have been the normal 
condition of the men of Bruges and Ghent especially, 
to begin a new commotion almost before its predecessor 
was suppressed. Nothing could exceed the rashness 
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with which they entered upon a quarrel, onless it was 
the fatuity with which they listened to promises never 
intended to be fulfilled, or accepted terms which were 
neyer carried out by either party. On this occasion 
the tumult was more serious than usual. John de 
Namur, his brother Guy, and William de Ncvers 
opened communications with their partisans among 
the burghers and artisans. Peter Coninck, a host in 
himself, also suddenly reappeared in Bruges, and 
prevailed upon the people at once to repair the forti- 
fications, and with such enthusiasm was this work 
d undertaken that the King's officers and magistrates 

^s irv ^ougiit, {t prudent to consult their safety by flight 

The movement spread far and wide, and reached even 
to Ghent, which had hitherto supported Philip in his 
various contentions with their Count. William do 
Juliers, Provost of Maestricht, a mere youth, and in 
Holy Orders, donned a suit of mail-armour, and 
hurried off to Bruges, where he was welcomed by 
John Breydel, a man of great wealth and influence, 
and doijen, or deken, of the butchers' guild. Damme 
and the Chcltfttu of Maele fell an easy prize to tho 
martial ardour of the priestly warrior ; but at this 
juncture the townsfolk of Bruges were seized with one 
of their inexplicable fits of changeablcness, and drove 
Coninck out of their town. He did not, however, go 
beyond reach of constant communication with his 
friends within the walls. A proclamation had been 
issued enjoining, or permitting, all who had anj'thing 
to fear from tho King's officers to withdraw in peace, 
and on the following evening 5,000 patriots had thus 
gathered together at Damme, Ardenburg, and on the 
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banks of the Zwyn. Among them were presently seen 
Peter Coninck and John Breydel, giving confidence to 
the waverers, and inspiring aU with their own spirit of 
enterprise and resolution. On the next day Ch&tillon 
rode into Bruges at the head of 1,700 men-at-arms, 
followed by a multitude of foot soldiers and archers, ) 
and refused to listen to any complaints. He had not 
taken suflBcicnt account, however, of the heroism of 
free men fighting for their wives and little ones, and for 
all they held most dear. Before dawn had broken the 
Ste. Croix Gate was opened to Coninck at the head of 
one division of the homeless patriots, while Breydel, 
with his butchers and their friends, boldly forded the 
moat and mounted the rampart, axe in hand. The 
watchword was, "Schilt ende Vriendt" (Shields and 
Friends), a shibboleth which cost the lives of many 
Frenchmen, who would gladly have passed themselves 
oflF for Flemings. Coninck marched straight upon the 
market-place, while Breydel assaulted Ch&tillon's 
house, and compelled the Governor to flee for his life- 
On that day of revenge and carnage fully 1,500 
Frenchmen are believed to have perished before the 
fiun was high. The " Bruges Matins,*' as the massacre 
was called, took place on Friday, the 18th May, 1302, 
and are still commemorated, with excusable fervour, 
by modem historians. 

For a brief space it seemed as if the men of Ghent 
were about to follow the example of those of Bruges, 
and rise upon their oppressors, but the ebullition 
speedily subsided, for Philip was profuse in promises, 
and an unhappy rivalry nearly always kept apart the 
two cities, which, cordially united, would have served 
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88 a rallying-point to all Flanders, and might have 
defied tlie utmost efforts of tho France of those days. 
The Bruges Matins, however, were better appreciated 
at Fumes, Dixmude, Niouport, and Bcrgues, whose 
militia swelled the little army with which William do 
Juliers appeared before Cassel. Early in June Guy de 
Namur arrived in Bruges, and took upon himself the 
government in the name of Guy de Dampieire. At 
the head of a considerable force, estimated at 20,000 
men, animated with the determination to conquer or 
die, he encamped in tlie plain of Grocninghc under the 
walls of Courtrai, which was stoutly defended by a 
bravo French knight named Le Lens, until threatened 
with starvation. Apprised of the straits to which this 
gallant garrison was reduced, the Count of Artois 
pushed forward from Arras iu command of an army 
largely composed of the flower of the French nobility, 
attended hy their personal retainers. On neither side 
was much strategy displayed. The Flemings, indeed, 
masked the hostile citadel of Courtrai, and took the 
best advantage of the mai-shy gi'ound in front of their 
solid squares, as well as of a small stream easily 
fordable by infantiy, but the bed of which was soon 
trampled into a quagmire by the heavily-weighfcd 
cavalry of France, Nor, perhaps, was it in their 
power to do much more, for, with the exception of 
Breydcl's corps, who carried pole-axes, almost their 
only weapon was a long pike pointed with steel, called 
with grim irony a Goedendag, or Good-day ! So long 
as their sohd squares remained unbroken, these pikes 
formed an impenetrable chcvaux-de-frise, but not 
unfrequcntly the lances of the French knights were 
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longer than the goedendags, and whenever that was 
the case the Flemish militia fell into disorder at the 
first charge, and were ruthlessly massacred, their pikes 
being dropped so as not to impede their flight. Under 
the walls of Courtrai, however, they held their groimd 
with commendable tenacity, and all the more easily that 
the French men-at-arms committed the same mistakes 
that were repeated with similar consequences at Cr^cy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt. Despising their enemy, and 
reckless of marsh and river, they soon became a dis- 
orderly mob. Dashing onward in wild fury, or breaking 
into separate groups, unable to render each other 
mutual support, the valiant chivalry of France were 
felled to the ground like cattle. So great was the 
slaughter of belted knights, that Flemish chroniclers 
love to style the 11th July, .1302, as the Day of the ' 
Golden Spurs. 

The moral eflfects of the Battle of Courtrai were 
more remarkable than its political fruits. For the 
first time the feudal system had broken down on the 
battie-field. Traders and artisans had overthrown the 
splendid chivalry of the most warlike nation in Europe. 
The glamour was dispelled. Knights and barons had 
no longer a special faculty for winning battles. They 
could be defeated and slain by ill-armed weavers and 
butchers, if only these would stand firm and be staunch 
to one another. It is true the result was not always the 
same, as wo shall presentiy see in what happened at 
Cassol, and later on at Boosebeke ; but the beginning 
of the end had been attained, the first step had been. , 
taken towards the elevation of the masses. At 
Toulouse and Bordeaux the citizens claimed their 
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independence, and expelled the oflScera and agents of 
the Crown. The agitation spread even to Italy. 
Florence mis in a state of wild commotion, and a 
federation was fonned by several of the Italian Com- 
munes in the North. In Hainault, in the bishopric 
of Li^ge, in Brabant, and in Zealand the popular 
enthusiasm was for a time indescribable. Even Ghent, 
which had been but poorly represented at Courtrai, 
threw in its lot with the victorious party. 

The first shock of the tidings of this terrible disaster 
completely unnen-ed Philip the Fair. He sought an 
unworthy revenge in abusing hia aged captive, Guy de 
Dampierre, and threw Robert de B^thune for six 
weeks into a gloomy dungeon of the Castle of Chinon. 
He then raised a numerous army, and marched 
towards the Flemish frontier, but at the last moment 
, his courage failed him, and he hastily fell back upon 
Arras, leaving Flanders in the hands of John de 
Namur, whose brother Guy was elected Captain of 
Bruges, a post similar to that which was subsequently 
confided to the Van Artevelds at Ghent. In August, 
1303, was fought the equivocal battle of Mont en 
Pcvele, both sides claiming the victory which fell to 
neither, and on the 7th March, 1304, died Guy de 
Dampierre after a rule of unusual length, as disastrous 
to his people as it was discreditable to himself. 

He was succeeded by hia son, Robert de B^thune, 
" the Lion of Flanders ' ' according to Flemish romance- 
writers, but, in truth, quit© as self-seeking as his incon- 
stant father. To obtain his liberty and that of his two 
brothers, he signed the infamous treaty of Athies-sur- 
Orge, by which he engaged to pay a heavy fine, to serve 
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the King with 600 men-at-arms whenever called upon 
to do so, to destroy the fortifications of his five prin- 
cipal towns, to exile 3,000 citizens of Bruges under the 
pretext of sending them upon difiercnt pilgrimages, 
and to surrender Cassel and Courtrai as material 
guarantees. As soon as the terms of this shameful 
compact came to be known, the Communes expressed 
a very natural indignation, but Robert, who was now 
advanced in years, cared only for peace and personal 
repose. He therefore confirmed the privileges of the 
Bruges municipality, while secretly in correspondence 
with the French King. The Communes accused the 
Count and even John de Namur of being Leliaerds at 
heart, and their suspicions were strengthened by the 
action of the Count's bailiffi, who arrested twenty-five 
of the most notable individuals in the Pays de Waes, 
of whom several were crucified and the others sent 
into banishment. The burgher aristocracy, for the 
most part, sided with the Count, and famished him 
with a distinguished escort on his return to Paris, 
where, early in 1308, they ratified the treaty of Athies 
in the name of the Conununes, though Bruges was not 
represented. The Count thereupon despatched his son, 
Robert de Cassel, to announce to the Communes the 
ratification of the treaty, which the rich burghers 
generally were willing to accept. Not so the working- 
men, who denounced it as a " Pact of Iniquity," and 
awaited their time for a more active expression of their 
disapproval. The townsmen of Bruges alone refused 
their assent, but were finally induced to despatch eight 
delegates to Paris. Philip then made some handsome 
concessions. He reduced the fine, sanctioned the 
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retention of the foitifieations, agreed to levy no taxes 
in Flanders, and waived his claim to Cassel and 

Courtrai. 

It seemed, however, as though fate had decreed 
■' that the Sing of France and his most powerful vassal 
should always be at strife. When it became apparent 
that neither the Count nor his Communes had any 
eerious intention of executing the Treaty of Athies, 
Philip seized the revenues of the counties of Nevers 
and Bethel, which belonged to Robert's son, Louis do 
Ncvers. That ambitious and dissolute prince straight- 
way urged his father to resist the encroachments of 
Philip, and succeeded so well that the Count was cited 
to appear before the Eoyal Court in Paris. The King 
at the same time assured the Communes that all their 
troubles originated in the selfishness of their Counts, 
and promised many favours to those who adhered to 
his interests, while threatening his enemies with wrath 
and tribulation. He had the good fortune to got 
possession of the sons of Louis de Novers, who at once 
proceeded to Paris to obtain their release. He him- 
self was thrown into prison, charged with seditious 
practices, and so evilly entreated that his spirit was 
quite broken. 

By the Treaty of Pontoise, July 11, 1312, Robert 
de B^thune consented to cede Lille, Douai, and 
B^thunc as security for the due payment of the 
fine — Enguerrand do Marigny promising in the 
King's name to return them immediately. The Count 
further pledged himself to dismantle all the strong 
places in Flanders, to appoint as magistrates only 
those who were known to be well disposed towards 
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France, and to inflict punishment not only upon rebels 
but upon all who should excite disaffection in their 
neighbours. Under the impulse of a transitory fit of 
energy, Louis de Nevers now escaped from prison and 
fled to Ghent. Refusing to obey the summons to 
return within six weeks, he was declared contumacious 
and deprived of all his rights and expectations. He 
thereupon appealed to the Pope and the Emperor of 
the West, neither of whom showed any inclination 
to be drawn into a quarrel with France. 

In the meantime Edward II. had ascended the 
throne of England, and, in an evil hour, had married 
Isabella of France. On the 19th June, 1313, he 
ordered the arrest of all Flemish merchants in England, 
excepting inhabitants of Ypres, and so terrified the 
Communes with the apprehension of the loss of their 
wool supply that they yielded to Philip at all points. 
In the following year Philip sent his Serjeants into 
Flanders to arrest Louis de Nevers, but the Com- 
munes rushed to arms in defence of their municipal 
privileges, and drove the King's, bailiff from Courtrai. 
Four French armies were speedily organised and 
marched towards the frontiers, when Enguerrand de 
Marigny, in a moment of panic, stopped their advance 
and signed a truce. A more formidable enemy than 
Flanders had to be subdued or cajoled. The French 
nobles and townsfolk, exasperated by Philip's never- 
ceasing exactions, had at length protested against his 
tyranny, and threatened to take up arms in their 
self-defence. Philip surrendered at discretion, re- 
voked all his maltdtes and unjust imposts, and on the 
29th November, 1314, was gathered to his fathers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lonia X. iuvades Flandera— Panic in his Army— Philip ths Long 
— Pops arbitrates liehreen France and FUndere — Robert de 
Bethimc at Paris — His death — Charles the Fair — Louis de 
Cricy — Arrests English TrodeTS in Flanders — Disturbances 
— Nicolas ZonnequiU" Louis da Cricj made prisoner in 
Courtrai — Interdict against Ohsnt — Peace between Count 
and Ck>minnne3 — Philip de Valoia — Promises to restore Count 
of Flanders — Battle of Cassel — Punishment of the Insurgents 
— Insurrection iu Maritime Flandert — Birth of Lanis da Maele 
— Tamporary Inll. 

Louis X., sumamed & Sutin, began his reign on 
what would now bo called liberal principles. He 
professed groat regard for justice, and ect himself 
against corruption and malversation. The evil- 
minded counsellors of Philip the Fair were disgraced 
and punished, and Enguerrand do Karigny was 
actually suspended from tho gallows. For all that, 
Louis X. was not a whit wiser or more reasonable 
than his predecessors. Louis de Trovers, having re- 
paired to Paris, waa completely won over to the Royal 
interests, and ever after hung about the French Court. 
His aged father, Robert de B^thune, had in vain 
pleaded his growing infirmities as an excuse for his 
omission to proceed to Paris t« take his oath of 
allegiance to the nev monarch, and was pronounced 
guilty of contumacy. Throwing off the mask, the 
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French King forbade the exportation from France to 
Flanders of all articles of food, and announced his 
intention of starving the Communes into submission, 
with tho alternative of being exterminated by the 
sword. To carry out these fierce threats, he placed 
himself at the head of a formidable army, and at last 
pitched his camp on the plain of Groeninghe, already 
so fatal to the chivalry of France. His further pro- 
gress was stopped by torrential rains, which made the 
roads impassable. His gallant array was seized with 
a panic, and, abandoning their tents, the host broke 
up in confusion, and took to a disorderly flight. The 
King himself sought refuge within the walls of 
Toumai, but the gates were shut against him and 
his followers. As the day was closing, a solitary 
fugitive, exhausted and wayworn, begged and obtained 
shelter from the monks of St. Martin's Abbey, and 
was recognised as Louis X., that morning the com- 
mander of a great army, which, in a few hours, had 
melted away without discharge of bolt or arrow, 
without a spear-thrust or sword-cut. A truce was 
proclaimed till the 22nd of July, 1316, and, before it 
had quite expired, Louis X. died almost suddenly at 
Vincennes. 

The deceased monarch left a daughter by his first 
wife, Margaret of Burgundy ; but by the Salic Law the 
throne of France, it was thought, could not be filled by a 
female. The Queen, however, was believed to be preg- 
nant, and in the meantime Philip the Long, Count of 
Poitiers, was appointed Regent of the realm. One of 
his first acts was to prolong the truce with Flanders, 
and in the end he succeeded in imposing excessively 
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severe terms, which vera never executed. The Qaeen 
was delivered of a pmicess, who survived only a few 
days, so that Philip the Long, after a brief though 
vehement dispute with the Duke of Burgundy, became 
King of France, and received the homage of Louis de 
Nevers. Through the interposition of the Ambas- 
sadors of England, Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, the 
long-pending differences between France and Flanders 
were now submitted to the arbitration of the Pope. 
The Papal decision seems to have been entirely 
equitable. His Holiness enjoined Philip to pledge 
himself by oath to the observance of existing treaties, 
and that his successors should likewise do so, on the 
day following that on which the Counts of Flanders 
rendered due homage to their suzerain. In the event 
of the capricious violation of this oath, the Peers of 
France wei:e absolved from their obligation to follow 
the Sing to the field, while the Flemings, on their 
part, were threatened with an interdict if they hesi- 
tated to act up to those treaties. Above all, the 
princes of Christendom were exhorted to lay aside 
their mutual jealousies, and unite in a crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Land. 

With all their real influence, the Popes seldom 
succeeded in securing the acceptance of their arbitra- 
tions unless one of tlio two parties was strong enough 
to compel the acquiescence of the other. In the 
present instance Robert de B^thune obstinately 
refused to go to Paris, bearing in mind all that he 
and his family had endured through the treachery of 
Philip the Fair. The King's Chaplain thereupon 
declared that it was as meritorious to bear arms 
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against the Flemings as against the Saracens, and 

issued an interdict against the County. The Popo 

again intervened, not being disposed to adopt the 
equivalent proposed by the French priest, and sent 

three members of religious orders to bring the people 
of Flanders to a better frame of mind. Their ex- 
hortations proving fruitless, Philip threatened coercive 
measures, though for various reasons he found it 
preferable to agree to a Conference at Compiegne 
on the 7th October, 1318, but which produced 
no tangible results. 

Throughout these negotiations Louis de Nevers 
played a most imworthy part. He did his best to 
betray the cause of the Communes, who would have 
laid down their lives in his defence. He would even 
have betrayed his own father had the aged prince 
placed in him sufficient confidence to give him an 
opportunity. So deeply rooted was Robert de 
Bethune's distrust of the French character that he 
even broke the solemn promise he had made to 
Cardinal Gosselin that he would visit the Court in 
Mid-Lent ; but in 1320 he was constrained to accom- 
pany the deputies despatched thither by the Com- 
munes. The King met him outside the walls of 
Paris, and received him with much courtesy and 
honour. The oath of fealty was read aloud by Louis 
de Nevers and repeated by the unfortunate Count, 
but beyond that point he would not move. When 
the treaty of the 1st September, 131G, was produced 
for his signature, he positively refused to surrender 
the towns of Lille, Douai, and Bethune, except as a 
mere formality, and on that same night he secretly 
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started off for Flanders. He was orertaken, however, 
by the deputies, and constrained to a£Gx his signature. 
A little later he was with difficulty prevented irom 
beheading bis son, Louis de Nevers, who bumbled 
himself exceedingly to obtain forgiveness, and on 
being liberated retired to Paris, where he died on tbe 
6th July, 1322. On the 17th of the foUowing Sep- 
tember he was followed by bis father at tbe ripe old 
age of 82. According to common rumour both deaths 
were attributable to poison, though no plausible reason 
has ever been assigned for tbe vulgar belief. 

Under Charles tbe Fair, who succeeded Philip 
the Long, Philip de Casscl urged his claims to tbe 
Earldom of Flanders as a son of Robert de B^thunc, 
hut he had made himself odious to the Communes, 
though supported by a majority of tbe feudal aris- 
tocracy- His friends, indeed, were so powerful, that 
tbe King referred the question to tbe Court of Peers, 
The burghers of Bruges and Ghent, however, anti- 
cipated their decision by recognising as tbcir Count 
the son of Louis de Nevers, who during his lifetime 
was also known by that title, though after his death 
in the slaughter at Cr^cy, he was more commonly 
called Louis de Crecy, by which name, to avoid eon- 
fusion, be will henceforth be described in this narra- 
tive. Tbe King, indignant at the presumption of the 
Communes, threw the young Count into prison, and 
detained him for a couple of months in the Tower of 
the Louvre. But the Flemings bold out with moro 
than their usual obstinacy, and on tbe 29th January, 
1323, the Court of Peers ratified their election. 
Huch cannot be said in favour of their judgment 
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beyond the support it afforded to the pretensions of 
hereditary descent. The new Count, from the com- 
mencement of his agitated rule, showed small respect 
for the wishes of the Communes. One of his earliest 
proceedings was to fit out some ships for the purpose 
of making descents upon the coast of England, and 
to arrest all English traders found within his terri- 
tories. The Communes naturally took alarm at a 
policy that threatened to deprive them of the raw 
material indispensable to their industrial prosperity, 
and in the hope of tranquilising them, Charles the 
Fair bestirred himself, not in vain, to re-establish 
commercial relations between Flanders and the adja- 
cent counties of Hainault and Holland. On his part 
Louis de Crecy laboiued strenuously to efface all 
umbrage from the mind of his uncle Robert de Cassel, 
while he bestowed on John de Namur all the dues 
and customs collected at Sluys, which had previously 
belonged to Bruges and Damme. Though the first 
to acclaim Louis as their lawful Count, the men of 
Bruges were little disposed to suffer loss at his hands. 
They accordingly hastened to Sluys, made John de 
Namur their prisoner, and shut him up in the Steen, 
whence he effected his escape after three months' 
detention. The Count had prudently fled to Paris, 
but was persuaded to return by the men of Ghent, 
who seldom lost an opportunity of doing mischief to 
their Bruges rivals and competitors. 

It was in December, 1323, that Louis again 
made his entry into Bruges, and allowed himself 
to be guided by the pernicious counsels of William 
Flotte, son of the notorious Peter Flotte, Philip the 
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Fai/s Chancellor, who fi3ll at Courtrai. He himself re- 
sided chiefly in his own county of N^evers, delighting in 
low pastimes and in the society of unworthy associates, 
while the government of Flanders was virtually con- 
ducted hy the Sire d'Aspremont, a French Enight, 
destitute of any special ability, and overweening in 
his contempt of traders and artizans. The conduct of 
the Leliaerds in the rural districts became intolerable, 
and brought about an insurrection of the untamed 
inhabitants of maritime Flanders, who, under their 
leader, James Peyt, wrecked and burnt the ch&teaux 
of the feudal lords. After a while these disturbances 
were quelled, and the insurgents even paid tbo fine 
that was imposed upon them, but preserved tlieir or- 
ganisation and watehed events. The Count, indeed, 
withdrew the Sire d'Aspremont, and nominated in his 
stead a member of the Ghent commercial aristo- 
cracy, named Philip d'Axel. The country, however, 
still remained in a very disturbed condition, in a great 
degree through Louis' propensity to consult individuals 
quite incompetent to deal with affairs of State. 

At that time there resided in Bruges a rich bui^her 
of Fnmes, Nicholas Znnnoquin by name, a sturdy 
patriot, and possessed of great local influence. liouscd 
hy his denunciations of the tyranny practised by tbo 
Leliaerds, the neighbouring Communes took up arms, 
and daily drew together the disaffected from all parts. 
Robert de Cassel retreated at their approach, not 
without being suspected of sjTnpathising with the 
movement. The citizens of Ghent even wavered for 
n brief space in their allegiance, but finally mllicd 
to the Count, who vented his impotent furj' in re- 
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Toking. the liberties of Bruges, though he dared cot 
approach the town. Feeling his inability to suppress 
the insurrection by force, and hoping everything from 
time, Louis proposed a treaty with his revolted sub- 
jects, leaving to arbitration the adjustment of the 
damages sustained by Leliaerds and Elauwaerds. At 
this crisis Robert de Cassel no longer judged it neces- 
sary to conceal his friendly disposition towards the 
insurgents, and so openly did ho display his senti- 
ments that his ncpbcw determined to assassinate him. 
Tie received timely warning, however, from Louis' 
Chancellor, who expressed himself anxious to " save 
the honour of the Count of Flanders from shame, and 
his soul from God's judgment." 

Eaising a body of 400 men-at-arms, Louis de Crecy 
took heart to arrest six burghers of Bruges who 
chanced to be in Courtrai. No sooner did the tidings 
reach their native place than 5000 of their fellow- 
citizens marched to liberate them. To delay their 
arrival the Count broke down the brieve over the 
Lys, and fired the suburbs on the fiirther side of the 
river. The wind, however, drove the blazing sparks 
upon the thatched roofs of the town, and many houses 
were reduced to ashes. At such a moment, when the 
people of Courtrai were in t«rror and despair, the Couot 
was sufficiently rash or fatuous to ride into the market- 
place, drag^ng along with him his six prisoners. By a 
sudden impulse the men of Courtrai flung themselves 
upon Louis and his companions, slew many knights 
and nobles, and handed him over to the mercy of the 
Bruges militia, who just then made their appearance. 
The Count was placed on a sorry steed and led 
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away a prisoner. His counsellors were thrown into 
chains, and subsequently condemned to death. They 
were accordingly pitched out of the prison windows 
into the street and murdered by the populace. This 
tragedy was enacted on the 2l3t June, 1325, — the 
Count being held in safe custody in the Hallcs. 

Robert de Cassel, being chosen Rewaert, or Captain 
General, of Flanders, though only by Bruges and a 
few of the lesser Communes, conducted an expedition 
against Ghent, and encountered flie militia of tliat 
town at Deynze. For a time victory seemed to 
favour the latter, but in the end they broke, and 
wore hotly pursued to the foot of their ramparts. 
Charles the Fair now thought it incumbent upon 
him to interpose his good offices, which, however, 
were very ungraciously received by the insui^nts. 
The Count of Namur, who was marching to Ghent, 
to the assistance of Louis de Crecy, sustained a defeat 
at the hands of the people of Grammont ; but, on tbo 
other side, the weavers of Ghent were severely cut 
up by the men-at-arms, and 3000 of their number 
driven into exile — to swell the ranks of the dis- 
affected. As might have been expected, Robert de 
Cassel refused obedience to the Royal summons to 
repair to Paris to render an account of bis conduct, 
and little was gained by the King's appointment of 
John de Namur to the post of Rewaert at the request 
of the citizens of Ghent. A more potent instrument 
of coercion was exercised by the Bishop of Senlis and 
the Abbot of St. Denis, who proceeded respectively to 
Tooimai and Arras, and hurled a sentence of excom- 
munication against the recalcitrant Communes. A great 
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terror now fell upon the town of Bruges, augmented 
by an adverse encounter with the Ghent militia under 
the command of Sohier de Courtrai and Hector 
Vilain. The former of these two leaders was father- 
in-law of James yan Arteyeld, and will again be 
heard of at a later date. 

Charles the Fair at length perceived the necessity 
of summoning the Barons of France to the Royal 
Standard, with the usual effect of bringing about a 
more pacific tendency in the Bruges people. Peace 
was accordingly concluded on the 18th February, 
132G, and was ratified in the most sacred manner by 
the Count, who went in state to the Chapel of St. 
Basil and swore on tho revered relic of the Holy 
Blood to grant an universal amnesty. On the fol- 
lowing day he rode to Ghent, and thence travelled 
to Paris, where he readily obtained from the King the 
promise of a sufficient force to suppress all further 
attempts at agitation. For the moment, however, 
Charles was fully occupied with the distressed con- 
dition of his sister Isabella, Queen of England, and 
liis death on the 1st February, 1327, deprived Louis 
de Cr6cy of all hope of assistance from that quarter for 
some time to come. 

The recognition of Philip de Valois as successor to 
Charles the Fair mot with considerable opposition 
from the French Communes, relying upon the sym- 
pathy of the industrial population of Flanders. Ac- 
cording to the Salic Law, indeed, there was little to 
choose between the pretensions of Philip de Valois and 
Edward of England, the former being the nephew, the 
latter the grandson of Philip the Fair. The former. 
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however, was a thorough Frcnchnian, while the 
latter was qs much an Englishman as was George III. 
in the last century. Besides, Philip was consecrated 
King of Fi'ance in the Cathedral of Hheims on the 
29th May, i:J28, while Edward III. was yet a lad of 
seventeen, with probably no higher ambition than to 
confirm his scat on the English throne, unless it were 
to add Scotland to the lands already beneath his 
sway. However that may be, no fonnal protest against 
the coronation of Philip was made in his name. 

At that august ceremony the' Count of Flanders 
should have borne the Sword of the Ilcalm, but, 
though thrice summoned by tlie heralds to come forth 
and do his duty, he moved not from his place. In 
real, or feigned, surprise Philip called upon him for 
an explanation of his strange eonducf. Ho replied 
that it was the Count of Flanders and not Louis de 
Nevcrs who had been summoned by the heralds. 
" What ! " exclaimed the king, " are you not the 
Count of Flanders P " Louis made answer : " Sire, it 
is true that I bear the name, but I do not possess the 
authority. The burghers of Bruges, Tpres, Popcr- 
inghe, and Cassel have driven me out of my lands, 
and it is only in the town of Ghent that I dare show 
myself." "Fair Cousin," said the king, "we swear 
to you by the holy oil that has this day been poured 
upon our head that we will not return to Paris until 
we have established you in peaceful possession of tho 
county of Flanders." The rashness of this chivalrous 
undertaking was so apparent that the barons and great 
lords remonstrated with the king, but all to such little 
purpose that they were commanded to appear with. 
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their respective contingents at Arras at an early 
date. 

True to the shifty, selfish, unstable character of his 
race, Robert do Cassel now abandoned the cause of 
the Communes, and offered, with 200 men-at-arms, to 
hold St. Omer for the king. At the head of an im- 
mense army Philip took the road to Courtrai, but 
suddenly turning to the left he crossed the Neuf- 
Fosse near Boezeghem, and encamped at the foot of 
Mount Cassel, which was held by Nicholas Zanne- 
quin and 12,000 Flemish pikemen. The position 
was inaccessible to heavy cavalry, and the French 
infantry were foiled in every attempt to gain a foot- 
ing. After waiting for three days in the hope of 
discovering a vulnerable point, Philip moved his camp 
to another side of the hill, whence he threatened tho 
towns of Bergues, TTormhout, and Bourbourg. He 
also charged Robert de Cassel with the ungrateful 
mission of plundering and laying waste the fertile 
champaign country all around. The Flemings, how- 
ever, remained immovable, though exasperated well- 
nigh to madness by the sad spectacle of burning 
villages and hamlets, their own homes and the home- 
steads of their kinsmen. So matters stood in the 
afternoon of St. Bartholomew's day, August 24, 1328, 
when Zannequin's endurance was exhausted, and his 
judgment deserted him. Expecting nothing less than 
an attack from the Flemish boors, the French knights 
had taken off their armour, and were sitting or re- 
clining in their tents, playing at chess or dice, when a 
tremendous commotion was heard without, and their 
varlets rushed in with the intelligence that the enemy 
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was upon them. Dividing his men into three nearly 
equal bodies, Zannequin had given the signal for an 
onslaught on the French camp : chai^ng down hill 
with irresistible fury, the Flemings at first overthrew 
all who strove to bar their further progress. Already 
Zannequin was within sight of the royal tent and 
was pressing eagerly onwards, when the king's chap- 
lain dashed in, and with terror in look and voice, 
bade Philip flee for his life. " JPropos de clerc qui k 
peur ! " — babble of a frightened priest ! — the king ex- 
claimed ; but the warning came barely in time to save 
him from death or captivity. The success of the 
Flemings, however, was but short-lived. Breathless 
from their unwonted exertions, outnumbered, and en- 
cumbered by their heavy pikes, they were speedily 
brought to a standstill, while the King of Bohemia, 
the Count of Hainault, and Kobert de Cassel quickly 
gathered together their retainers and rallied round 
their over-lord. The Flemings stood firm, shoulder 
to shoulder, and with their long pikes held the French 
at bay for a brief space. The knights' lances, how- 
ever, were longer and more manageable than the 
clumsy " goedcudags," and wherever a breach was 
effected, sword and battle-axe wrought a fearful car- 
nage. In less than two hours Zannequin and his 
twelve thousand brave associntes lay on the field, 
heaped one over the other, all dead or dying men, 
and not one breathing a word of surrender. The 
town of Cassel was committed to the flames, and the 
French marched into Tpres while the artisans were 
at strife with their magistrates. 

Shortly aflerwards Philip returned to his own ter- 
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ritories, dragging in his train 1500 hostages from 
Bruges and Ypres. His parting words to Louis de 
Cr^cy were a menace as well as a counsel. He bade 
the Count govern his subjects with justice, for if ever 
he had to come back to Flanders it would be for his 
own benefit. About justice Louis cared very little, 
but he had no idea of being ousted from his pleasant 
possessions. Conciliation and sincerity being foreign 
to his nature he had recourse to violence, and is 
reported to have put 10,000 of his reputed enemies to 
death within three months. The town of Bruges was 
divided into six sections, each of which was subjected 
to a searching investigation. The condemned and 
the strongly-suspected were marched out to Damme, 
where the rack and the gallows awaited them. The 
trade cori)orations of Ypres were literally decimated. 
Several men of local distinction were broken upon the 
wheel. The most atrocious case, perhaps, was that 
of William Dedeken, formerly burgomaster of Bruges, 
who had fled to Brabant as to a sure asylum. He was, 
however, basely given up by the Duke to the Eing's 
officers, by whom he was conveyed to Paris, where, 
after his hands had been chopped off at the wrist, he 
was placed in the pillory and subsequently bound on 
the wheel. On the next day his limbs were attached 
to four horses, which, pulling in different directions, 
tore them out of their sockets, and his ghastly remains 
were suspended from the gibbets on Montfaucon. 

But Louis thirsted for gold more than for blood. 
Of the spoils of the slain at Cassel the king demanded 
two-thirds, leaving one-third to be divided between 
the Count and his uncle Robert. The towns that 
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furnished contingents to Zannequin's hapless force were 
fined so ruthlessly that the Klauwaerds were reduced 
to poverty, and at Bruges the Count bestowed fine 
houses upon his barber, his grooms, and volets. The 
burghers of that town had to go on their knees the 
latter half of the two long miles' journey to Maele, 
to implore his mercy. At Ypres the bclfrj- bell was 
broken, an act held to indicate the cancelment of all 
charters and deeds of grace, and tho fortifications of 
Bruges, Ypres, and Courtrai were completely demo- 
lished. The country was silenced, if not pacified, 
when suddenly a rumour spread abroad that Sohior 
Janssone had landed near Ostend ■with a band of 
200 exiles. The people of the coast, untaught by 
misfortune, flocked to his banner, and the patriots 
boldly advanced upon Bruges. The Count's bailiff, 
however, was a man of action. Without waiting for 
the militia, and possibly distrusting them, he set out 
with a strong escort of knights and fell upon the 
insui^ents while weary with their march. The 
greater number were put to the sword, but Janssone, 
his son, and a score of their comrades, were led away 
prisoners to Bruges. There they were conducted 
through the streets in a state of nudity, burnt with a 
hot iron in every square or market place, broken on 
the wheel, and beheaded, and their lifeless remains 
attached to lofty gallows. 

During this incident Louis was absent in France. 
He had gone to Paris to bring to Maele his wife 
Mai^rct of France, to whom he had been married 
eight years, but who had early fled from his ill-treat- 
ment. Margaret consented to accompany Him to 
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Bruges, and on the 25tli November, 1330, gave birth 
to a son, named Louis de Maele, who was fated to 
be the last Count of Flanders. In that same year 
Louis banished from Ghent many of those whom he 
believed to be unfavourable to his interests, and in 
1333 he confiscated many rich estates. Two years 
later the Bishop of Toumai succeeded in arranging 
certain differences betv\'een the Count and the magis- 
trates of Ghent, but a new phase of their mutual 
relations was at hand, as yet imsuspected by either. 
At Bruges, too, the Brcydels reappeared, and public 
succour was voted to the widow of Peter Coninck. 
It is probable, however, that no material change in 
the condition of Flanders would have come to pass, 
had there not suddenly entered upon the scene a new 
actor in the person of Edward III. of England. 
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PRorEKi.v to understand tlio two episodes repre- 
sented by the name of Van Artcveld, it is necessary 
to fonn a definite idea of the social system which 
prevailed iu Flanders during the fourteenth century, 
■essentially a period of transition. Towards the close 
of the previous century the commercial and industrial 
classes had established themselves as a power in the 
land. Impoverished by the crusades and by their i, 
costly passion for tournaments and pageants, the 
nobles had been compelled to cede important rights 
and franchises to the inliabitants of towns, in order to 
-obtain money to cover their wasteful expenditure. 
For a while the civic population were somewhat dis- 
tressed by the great efforts they had to make to supply 
the prodigality of their feudal lords, but by means of 
thrift and self-denial they were speedily enabled to 
master the momentary embarrassment, and gradually 
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became enriched by the monopolies they had acquired. 
Municipal goveraments were formed on principles 
which argued the possession and appreciation of 
political freedom, though it must be confessed that 
the guilds were characterised by some of the worst 
features of trades-unions. In the infancy of trade and 
manufactures it was natural to seek exclusive privi- 
leges, to the prejudice of consumers even more than 
of possible rivals and competitoi-s. The feud:il, or 
territorial, aristocracy soon took umbrage at the 
growing power and independence of the Communes, 
and assiduously strove to foster the mutual jealousies 
of commercial communities, and under various pre- 
texts to recall, or encroach upon, the liberties ^vrung 
from their former nccessitios. The annals of the 
fourteenth century are little else than the record of a 
continuous struggle for supremacy between the Crown, 
the Nobility, and the Democracy, Exasperated by 
their virtual echpse behind the practically irresponsible 
autocracy of their great vassals, more than one of the 
French Kings had sought to omei^e from their com- 
parative obscurity by seeming to make common cause 
with the Communes, though always prepared at a 
convenient moment to overthrow the ladder hy means 
of which they had attained the desired object. 

The great battles of Courtrai, Cr(5cy, and Poitiers 
favoured the Royal pretensions hy illustrating the in- 
ability of the feudal chivalry to cope with a stout 
yeomanry bravely led and skilfully handled. At 
the same time the over-lord was not long in making 
the discovery that the democratic clement was still 
more dangerous and intractable than the military 
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aristocracy, weakened by personal squabbles, and 
seldom heartily united for a common purpose. It 
must also be acknowledged that the frequent ox- 
cesses to which the Communes yielded in the hour 
of triumph discredited the name of liberty and 
shocked the conscience of humanity even in the 
very rudimentary condition in which it then existed. 
In the words of Hallam, ** Liberty never wore a more 
unamiable countenance than among these burghers, 
who abused the strength she gave them by cruelty 
and insolence." That, however, is only partially 
true, for it is but just to remember that "these 
burghers " were never fiilly in possession of the liberty 
they coveted. Their excesses were, in fact, reprisals 
for the atrocities practised upon themselves. Their 
position was never assured. They were engaged 
throughout in a fierce contest with brutal power 
brutally exorcised, and they acted after the fashion 
of the age in which they lived. Bo that as it may, 
liberal institutions were reduced to a hopeless con- 
dition at the end of the fourteenth century, while 
feudalism had received its death blow, and the rela- 
tions between monarchs and their great vassals were 
rapidly taking the form most strongly accentuated in 
the reigns of Louis XL, Louis XIIL, and Louis XIV. 
The feudal spirit was never so strong in Flanders 
as in France. The artisans, though not personally 
eligible for the municipal offices which were filled in 
obedience to their votes, exercised immense local [in- 
fluence, and not unfrequently drove their Count into 
exile, together with such of their magistrates as were 
suspected of undue bias in his favour. It is worthy, 
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however, of remark that not only were the burgomaster 
and the ichevins chosen from the ranks of the wealthy 
commercial aristocracy, but even the ifot/ens or dehem 
ot guilds were usually taken from the poorters, or 
burghers who had retired from business — perhaps in a 
previous generation. It was thus more difBcult for 
the military aristocracy to coerce, or intimidate, the 
operative classes, so Eong a^ the popular leaders were 
true to those whom they represented, and had not 
suffered themselves to he cajoled by courtly influences. 
Unhappily, the Communes were usually at strife with 
the rural population, because the wretehed villagers 
occasionally offered for sale the cloth they might have 
wrought in excess of their own humble wants— a 
practice directly opposed to the monopoly secured to 
the " good towns " by charter from King or Count. 
As Mr. Kirk justly remarks, in his "History of 
Charles the Bold " — " in the Middle Ages freedom 
was nowhere claimed as a natural right, or regarded 
as the common property of any nation. Its existence 
was an artificial one. It was confined to a narrow 
range. It seldom breathed the air of the hills or the 
open fields, but was a denizen of the city, surrounding 
ifaelf with strong walls, wearing a gold chain and 
gown of ofEce, and holding in its hand the charters 
from which it derived its origin, and which contained 
the measure of its powers." These very charters were 
purchased, or in some other way wrung from the need 
of the sovereign, or the immedate lord, and were con- 
tinually cancelled, or modified, after the suppression of 
the frequent insurrections which constituted the pro- 
test of the weak against the tyranny and oppression of 
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the powerful. As already stated, the Flemish terri- 
torial nobles were generally on the French side— even 
against their own Count — for the sake of the honours, 
distinctions, and grants of land which monarchs in 
those days lavished at their own caprice upon those 
who served them without scruple. Not a few even of 
the burgher aristocracy favoured the enemies of their 
<5ountry, and thought less of patriotism than of royal 
patronage. 

According to Professor Vanderkindere, the four- 
teenth century was chiefly distinguished by the pre- 
ponderance acquired by the great Commimes. The 
nobility were thrown into the background ; the Count 
was powerful and respected only so long as he acted 
in concert with them ; while the rural population 
laboured and sufiered, and were looked upon as little 
removed above a servile condition. In the beginning 
it had been necessary to possess a plot of land and a 
dwelling to become entitled to the benefits of a cor- 
poration. These heritable burghers continued to 
enjoy special advantages so late as the fourteenth 
century. They constituted the nucleus of the poortery, 
which consisted of the great burghers who, for the 
most part, had ceased to take an active part in the 
management of a business. Actual residence in the 
town was indispensable, and the duration of absence 
was precisely regulated. The Commime rested on a 
threefold base — territorial, juridical, and economic. 
The property held in common was the original bond of 
union that kept together all the individual proprietors, 
whose identity of interests pledged them to mutual 
defence and indemnification. The election of com- 

F 2 
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munal magistrates and administrators grew naturally 
out of this obligation to afford mutual aid to one 
another, and this essential principle of communal 
existence endured unto tho end. The rural and terri- 
torial germ was not long in developing itself into an 
organised society governed by charters, or keitres, ad- 
ministered by m^strates endowed with judicial as 
well as with administrative powers, so that a Commune 
might be defined as "a group of individuals estab- 
lished on a territory in which they exercise rights in 
common, and where they have to answer for their 
conduct only before their own tribunal." At first, it 
was an asylum rather than a power. Villages had 
not ycl grown into towns. Industry was strictly 
local. Commerce had not begun its beneficial mission 
of exchanging the products of different localities one 
against the other. A circulating medium can hardly 
be said to have existed. It was not until the 
eleventh century that any movement towards the 
enlargement of social relations became perceptible, but 
in the course of the next hundred years a notable 
and abiding progress was made. With improved 
security to person and property, markets sprang up in 
■ many places. Travelling and transport became com- 
paratively safe, and consequently a more sustained 
intercourse arose between distant points of the terri- 
tory, round which gathered an n^regation of producers 
and traders, so that adjacent hamlets gradually merged 
into considerable towns. 

Equality and fraternity, of course, disappeared with 
the advance of civilisation. The rich poorters aimed 
at the exclusive direction of the affairs of the town or 
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State, just as the more wealthy tradesmen and mer- 
chants sought to monopolise the regulation of industry. 
To ohtain a share in the municipal government, it was 
no longer necessary to possess a plot of land, much less 
a landed estate. It was enough to he rich, prosperous, 
and influential in one's own guild. The deken or 
doyen of a guild was a person of importance, whoso 
favour it was worth while to conciliate, though 
a good deal depended upon the relative strength and 
opulence of the particular guild. On the creation of 
the Hanse of London, in the thirteenth century, the 
local guilds gained immense power by their association 
under that collective name. This power, indeed, was 
rather of a defensive than an aggressive character. 
Though always ready to quarrel among themselves, 
the "good towns " were averse from foreign war, and 
clung to peace with a tenacity that was not un- 
frequently ignoble. They gained, however, what they 
coveted. They obtained the recognition of the rights 
of labour. They were guaranteed, not always efii- 
ciently, against arbitrary imposts at the caprice of the 
Count or his representatives. Servitude under every 
form or pretext was absolutely abolished, trial by 
ordeal disappeared, and the independence of the local 
tribunals was generally acknowledged. The duties on 
export, import, and transit were temporarily removed, 
and the claim of levying new taxes was waived, if not 
actually renounced. 

At the close of the thirteenth century the poorters, 
if not lineally descended from the free men of former 
times, who, in virtue of their landed property, were alone 
eligible to the magistracy, at least realised all tho 
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advantages of such a position, and were distinguislied 
by the escutcheon over the door of their house, and 
which was engraved on the seal that attested their 
signature to important deeds. By degrees some of 
these families usurped hereditary privileges, and were 
known as " Geslachten " or " Lignages," though moro 
prominently iu Brabant than in Flanders, where they 
called themselves Icdechgangers, lazy -goers, or persons 
retired from business. One of their privileges was to 
serve on horseback, otherwise the exclusive appanage 
of knights and nobles. But their withdrawal from 
commercial activity was fatal to their popularity, the 
more so that they were commonly suspected of being 
Leliaerds, and it is certain that from among them were 
taken " The Thirty-nine," who so long governed the 
town of Ghent. In the other towns of Flanders 
proper the ec/ieviiis or Scepencii held office only for 
twelve months, though eligible for re-election after 
intervals of three years. As their tenure of power 
drew to a close they nominated a certain number of 
candidates, from whom the Count, or his delegate, 
chose their successors. Virtually, the burgher aris- 
tocracy kept the administration iu their own hands. 
Associated with them wore inferior functionaries in- 
differently kno\\Ti as coreiimnni, coratores, or Juris, 
whose duties have not been very clearly defined, and 
whose influence waxed or waned in various places 
according to circumstances, or the personal character 
of themselves and the icherins to whom they were 
nominally subordinated. The chief officer of the 
Commune was styled the Burgomaster, though his 
of&ce appears to have been rather honorary than sub- 
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stontial. At Ghent^ in default of an actual Burgo- 
master, the first ichecin — de cerate scepen — answered 
the purpose, while at Bruges and many minor towns 
there were two communal chiefs — magistri communicB 
or redores civitatis — who probably represented, the 
one the ichevins, the other the Juris, or associated 
councillors. Briefly, then, as Professor Vanderkindere 
clearly indicates, the organisation of the aristocratic 
Commune was founded on the maintenance of the 
preponderant influence of the lignagcs, the tlri probi, 
the heritable burghers, the great leaders of the guilds, 
while the artisans and common folk were practically 
denied a voice in the management of their own public 
affairs. By the beginning, however, of the fourteenth 
century the democratic element had begun to make it- 
self felt, and to foreshadow the two remarkable episodes 
which this little volume is intended to illustrate. 

Personal and commercial liberty as understood in 
Flanders in the Middle Ages might almost be summed 
up in two guarantees, one of which secured a fair 
trial before the local magistrates, while the other for- 
bade the imposition of dues and charges likely to 
interfere with the extension and profits of trade. A 
poorter could not be brought before any Court whoso 
competence he might think proper to challenge. It 
was also the duty of the municipal magistrates to take 
heed that no member of the Commune was subjected 
to unjust treatment in any other land or city. The 
local tribunal was further supposed to be entirely in- 
dependent of Count or King, and to possess extraor- 
dinary powers for insuring justice to the humblest 
member of the Commune. In reality all this was 
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at least mythical, though modem writers may find a 

pleasure in exaggerating the extent of the civic inde- 
pendence enjoyed in those days. It is, of course, 
possihle that during the frequent, but brief, obscura- 
tions of the power of the Count or his over-lord, the 
Communes may have blustered somewhat loudly, and 
it is undeniable that great privileges were conferred, 
both in charters, and by word of mouth, but it is 
esLtremely improbable that the influence of local 
magistrates ever extended much beyond the walls of 
their town, or, except on rare occasions, came into 
collision with the Count's representatives without 
experiencing the fate of the earthen pipkin that was 
dashed against the iron pot. For example, the 
Communal magistrates claimed, and abused, the right 
of banishing political partisans holding opinions con- 
trary to their own, but no sooner was the Count's 
authority restored than the exiles were recalled and 
usually indemnified at the cost of their momentarily 
successful opponents. No doubt, while negotiations 
were still going on, the Count promised whatever was 
asked of him, but, once more at his ease, he recanted 
"vows made in pain, ns violent and void." On the 
other hand the legislative functions of the ichcdm 
were faithfully and usefully discharged, and there can 
be no question that they placed a strong restrMnt upon 
the tyrannical impulses of their feu3al superiors. 
The police regulations were entirely within their pro- 
vince, and it was by their constant supervision that 
the pax citifatis was maintained. Fairs and markets, 
and the manifold details of the commercial organisa- 
tion, were also within the competence of the local 
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magistrates, though the Eonction of the Count was in 
many cases indispensable. To them likewise belonged 
the construction and maintenance of pubhe huildiogs, 
such aa town halls, belfries, bridges, canals, and so 
forth. The direction of education, however, was 
vested in tbo clergy, with the incritable effect of 
warping the judgment, narrowing the exercise of the 
intellectual powers, and prohibiting the critical fac- 
ulties. In some respects, however, the clci^ were 
subjected to wholesome restraints. In Ghent they 
■were compelled to pay taxes like the laity, and every- 
where they were forbidden to lay in larger supplies of 
wine and other articles of merchandise than were 
wanted for their own use, and which they obtained 
free of duty. 

Education apart, so extensive was the laflaenco 
of the Commuual magistrates, that members of tho 
territorial nobility were ambitious of being asso- 
ciated with thom in aa honorary way under the title 
of biii/ten-poortcrit or haghe-poorters, that is, bourgeois 
foraim — outer- burghers. Against a foreign enemy 
every citizen capable of bearing arms was bound to 
follow the Count to the field. In the event of offensive 
warfare, however, the Count could summon to his 
banner only his own immediate vassals and retainers. 
If any of the burghers consented to accompany him, it 
was entirely a voluntary act, and in no way committed 
the Commune. Not that the Flemish townsfolk wcro 
averse from warlike enterprises on their own account. 
The chief towns wero continually at strife with ono 
another, and not unfrequently they would bring to 
reason a territorial magnate who might have infringed 
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tlieir privileges, or been guilty of wrong-doing towards 
a member of the Commune. At otiier times their 
martial prowess was displayed on less excusable 
gFounda, as when they punished a vill^e forenoroach- 
ing upon a monopoly, by destroying 5l the looms it 
contained, and even by demolishing the houses of 
obnoxious individuals, and in ease of resistance putting 
them to death. 

Towns were surrounded by walls, ramparts, and 
moats, and were entered tbrough massive gates, 
sometimes furnished with portcullis and drawbridge, 
and guarded by the civic militia. The possession 
of fortifications was, however, hotly contested by 
the French Kings, who availed themselves of 
every success to enjoin their demolition and pfo- 
hibit their reconstruction. The streets were usually 
tortuous, to lessen the advantages of archers and cross- 
bowmen, and very many houses boasted of a circular 
tower, the upper floor of which, accessible only by a 
ladder, afforded a temporary retreat to the house- 
hold when pursued by a victorious enemy, whether 
foreigners or members of a rival guild. The com- 
munal militia consisted of horse and foot. The cavalry 
was the exclusive privilege of the commercial nobility, 
supplemented by such of the neighbouring knights 
and barons as had been enregistcred among the btiyteti 
poorters. This arm of the service was always numeri- 
cally weak, and totally unfit to cope with the French 
men-at-arms. No citizen could join this aristocratic 
corps unless his yearly income exceeded 300 livres. 
The infantry comprised the whole body of townsmen 
capable of military service, and heavj' fines— some- 
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times confiscatioii of their whole property — awaited 
those who evaded this first duty of a citizen. Towns 
were divided into sections, each of which was placed 
under its own captain, or hoqflman, and these, again, 
while engaged on active service, received their orders 
from a captain-general, or bcleeder ran de stad. At 
Ghent this important personage was attended by an 
escort, or body-guard, distinguished by their white 
hoods, to which is partly due the total misconception 
of James van Arteveid'a political position evinced by 
Jehan le Bel, and still more so by his amplifier, the 
Canon of Chimay. Wielding a military force, the 
Communes gradually assumed the right to form 
alliances, not only with one another, but even with 
tbrcign States and Princes. This assumption was 
tacitly condoned by the Counts of Flanders, the Dukes 
of Brabant, and other petty potentates, who even in- 
vited the Communes to afBs their seal to treaty 
engagements and other public documents in confirma- 
tion of their own signature to those particular under- 
takings. 

At the end of the tliirtccnth century the artisans 
were still destitute of political rights. They were 
freemen, no doubt, and benefited by the privileges 
conferred upon the town in which they earned their 
livelihood, but they were never recognised as bui^hers, 
and occupied altogether a very inferior position. They 
enjoyed a certain degree of personal comfort, and 
from a material point of view they were well to do, 
bat they had no voice in the conduct of public affuirs^ 
until the Van Artevclds raised them to a higher level, 
more conformable to their industry', intelligence, and 
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force of numbers, With the advance of commerce, 
manufacturing industry could uot fail to make corres- 
ponding progress. Flemish cloth had long been re- 
nowned for its durability, but in the absence of markets, 
fairs, roads, and safe transit, its use was inevitably 
much circumscribed. But as the demand increased 
the supply gradually augmented. The artisans flocked 
to central points for the sake of mutual protection, 
and of the outlet for their labour which was gradually 
opening. Towns now took form and magnitude, and 
capital came to the assistance of individual industry. 
Workmen organised themselves into separate bodies 
or corporations, according to their respective callings, 
and elected a head man, though seldom from their 
own ranks. 

Within the mitier, or guild, there reigned the most 
perfect equality. Contrary to the spirit of modem 
political economy, the individual was ignored so far as 
his own particular tastes or wishes were concerned. 
He was simply part of a piece of mechanism put to- 
gether on the principle of extreme selfishness for the 
benefit of the employers of labour. At the same time, 
by a singular inconsistcncj', great care was taken to 
secure a certain amount of well being to every member 
of the company. A master-workman could not, as a 
rule, employ more than three journeymen, nor might he 
lure from another master any one of his men. If any 
one obtained a large order, he was bound to give notice 
to the bead-men of his craft-guild. To prevent the 
undue coalition of capitalists, it was forbidden to place 
more than a limited number of looms in a workshop, 
or to throw two workshops info one. Competition 
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■was put down with a high hand, whether attempted 
by foreigners or within the commune. Much coil 
was made about receiving into a craft-guild a citizen 
of another town, unless it could be shown that extra 
hands were really wanted. Free trade was for the 
most part intordietcd. Neither English nor any other 
kind of foreign eloth could he imported into Bruges 
or Ghent, the former town being equally prohibitive 
in the matter of shoes and boots, while other articles 
wore excluded from other phiecs to the prejudice of 
the consnmer. Generally speaking, however, the 
great markets and fairs were open to the merchandise 
of every region of the globe. Unwearying attention 
was paid to secure efficiency in the members of each 
guild. For the most part, ai»prcutices were expected 
to have completed their twentieth year before they 
could enter the serWcc of a master-workman. The 
period of apprenticeship depended, of course, upon 
the nature of the industry, and usually lasted from 
three to six years, at the end of which an apprentice 
was called a cnarj} — a knave or journeyman — and for 
the next year or two hired himself to an employer of 
labour. After that, on pajTnent of certain fees, ho 
was entitled to start in business on his own account, 
but hampered by innumerable petty regulations which" 
left him no opportunity of availing himself of any 
originality or particular talent he might possess. 
The object seems to have been to maintain a general 
average excellence. Although a man of exceptional 
skill and ability had little advantage over his less 
brilliant comrades, a really bad workman was a rarity, 
and was liable to a hue for every mistake he made. 
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The price of every kind of work was fixed by the 
head-mail of each craft. Butchers, bakers, barbers, 
tradesmen of every denomination, bad their prices so 
regulated as to yield a small profit on every transac- 
tion. The hours of labour were so precisely defined 
tbat no master workman could steal a march upon bis 
neighbours by beginning at an earlier or leaving ofif 
at a later hour. Workshops were opened and closed 
at certain hours, with a rest at mid-day, nor was any 
sort of labour allowed at night, or on Sundays and 
saints' days, or on the eve of a festival of the Church, 
or on Saturday afternoon. Wages, too, were settled 
according to a regular scale, either by the day or by 
the job, and must be paid in hard cash. The cost 
even of the raw material, where it was not actually 
£xed, must be made known to all who might care ' 
to enquire, while wool was purchased by the guild 
collectively, and distributed on terms of strict equality 
to the weavers. Even the fashion of "dressing" a 
stall was subjected to a certain standard. In short, 
competition was sedulously crushed. To use a homely 
■phrase, artisans and their employers were like toads 
under a harrow. The Idea was to maintain a fra- 
ternal union, hut the residt must have been to create 
a fraternal disgust and feeling of impatience, where 
the race was not ^ ^^^ swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

The sentiment of solidarity was potent in these 
trade companies, each of which had its own chapel, 
and, generally, its own hospital, as well as its own 
herhfi-g, or house of call, in which were preserved 
its charters and other public documents. Any 
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glaring violatioD of morality, and every infraction of 
the criminal laws sufficed for tke ezpulsioa of a mem- 
ber. A craft-guild was something more than a trade- 
union. It made its own internal laws and regulations. 
It discussed collectively its common interests. It was 
presided over by a doyen or deken, elected by the 
jurats or cinders. It had its own aiaep, or usher. 
It had its own tribunal, from whose decisions there 
was no appeal. Tho number of mefiera became very 
considerable in the fourteenth centurj'. At Bruges 
there were 52 ; at least as many at Oudcnaerd ; and 
59 at Ghent, in addition to many subdivisions or 
sections. This multiplicity of callings was in itself 
a weahucss, as tending to foment petty jealousies 
where tho distinction was drawn too fine. As already 
remarked, there was no initiative possible to any 
individual. Every member of a guild was, so to 
apeak, wound round with swaddling cloths, like an 
Egyptiitn mummy or a Flemish baby. Everything was 
done by rule and measure, and one event happened 
to the wise man and to the fool. For all that, in- 
dustry flourished to an amazing extent in tho "good 
towns." At the worst time, shortly after the battle 
of Cassel, there were still 2000 looms at work in Ghent, 
while Ypres annually turned out 89,000 pieces of 
cloth. It is also clearly shown by M. Vanderkindere 
that the purchasing power of an artisan's wages was 
sufficiently great to command a large measure of well 
being. He was in a position to provide his wife 
and family with a suitable home, usually in the 
suburbs, to clothe them decently and comfortably, 
and to give them abundance of good, wholesome food. 
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Luxuries alone were expensive in the Middle Ages, 
and about them working men seldom troubled them- 
selves overmuch. 

The medal had its reverse side also. So long as 
the land was at peace mthout and within, all went 
well with the artisans, but their condition was pitiable 
in time of war or civil commotion. If the enemy 
approached the town, they fled within the walls, and 
beheld their habitations consigned to the flames. A 
difference with Franco implied a scarcity of wine and 
corn ; with England, a stoppage of the supply of the 
' raw material essential to thoir industry. Commerce 
ceased at once, and every loom stood still. Neither 
were there any savicgs-banks or workhouses in those 
days. Working men lived well, but it was from hand 
to mouth. What they received regularly, they spent 
promptly, so that when bad times came they were 
speedily reduced to abject destitution. Now and again 
a pestilence, the direct consequence of the absence of 
sanitation, made terrible ravages among the labouring 
classes both of the rural and of the urban population. 
And what rendered these misfortunes and calamities 
less endurable was the comparative exemption of tho 
rich from suffering. Tho poor complained, too, that 
the governing class squandered among themselves the 
revenues derived from customs and duties on tho 
necessaries of life, that justice was venal, that public 
offices were bought and sold, and that one law did not 
protect the needy and the opulent. Whether these 
opinions were well founded or exaggerated, they were 
held with tenacity, and as a natural result violent 
outbursts of popular indignation were of frequent 
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recurrence, and mucli bloodshed and misery inter- 
vcncd before order could be restored, or tbe semblance 
of a reconciliation brougbt about. And in the four- 
teenth century it was tbtj democracy that gained for a 
time the upper band. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

Tbe ArtisAna of Ghent — Qnarrels of the Gnilils — Upheaval of the 
Indiistriiil Classes— Bruges— Decline of Flemish Manufactures 
— The KuTSil Population — Spade Uusbaudry — Agricultural 
Produce — Conditiou of the Peasantrj— Taiation— Disauion 
of the Conununes — Tbe Church in Flanders. 

The artisans of Ghent, through whose zeal and 
perseverance the temporary triumph of the democracy 
was achieved, were the last to take an active part in 
the popular insurrections against the selfishness of the 
great, and especially of the Counts. The influence of 
the Leliaerds availed to prevent the town militia from 
joining their fellow-countrymen in their contests with 
the French troops, though many of the weavers made 
their way to share the victory of Courtral and the 
defeat of Cassel, The hurgher aristocracy, however, 
refused to serve against their over- lord, and thus drew 
upon themselves the distrust and hatred of the demo- 
cratic classes. The contumacy of the weavers was 
punished by the victorious faction. For twelve years, 
from 1325 to 1337, thoy were deprived of fhcir delen, 
and were subjected to various imposts, but under 
James van Arteveld they became the most important 
corporation in Ghent. For one thing, they were 
usually played off against the fullers, with whom they 
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Tcre coDtinnally sqaabbliog as to tlieir respective 
shares of the profits on cloth, and more often than not 
the petiU mUiers, or inferior industries, made common 
cause with the fullers. Terrible street-fights ensued, 
and sometimes hundreds of artisans were slain out- 
right. There is good reason to believe that about the 
year 1326 the townsfolk of Ghent were divided into 
three "members" or groups — that of the weavers, 
that of the fullers, and that of the minor associated 
trades. Historians, however, usually ascribe this 
threefold division to James van Arteveld, about the 
year 1340 or 1341, only substituting the jioortery, or 
retired burghers, for the fullers ; but in this they 
were probably mistaken. As a fact, Van Arteveld 
avoided tho introduction of innovations. He was 
rather careful to revive and confirm the old order of 
things, and thus re-ostablished the political govern- 
ment of tbe town in the hands of the weavers, fullers, 
and minor corporations, leaving to the poorlcry the 
exercise of the legitimate infiucnce due to their wealth, 
intelligence, and personal character. 

A few years after the death of James van Arteveld, 
liOuis do Maele broke up the patriotic union of tbe 
different guilds, and once more won over to his own 
side the burgher aristocracy. At Bruges ho succeeded 
in crushing both tbe fullers and the weavers, and at 
Ghent tho latter were worsted in a street fight by the 
poortcrij and their adherents. The weavers were again 
deprived of their dekcn, and this time for ten years, 
until, in 1359, they recovered their ascendency and 
drove the fullers into the background, in which condi- 
tion they remained to the end. It is, however, worthy 
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of note that each time the weavers were left without 
a head, mention is made of a doyen or deken of the 
jioorlcri/. Thrice (loes the burgher nobility appear as 
one of the three estates, or members, of the commune, 
but on the third occasion, about 1380, it was at the 
■expense of the fullers. Briefly, then, the artisan 
■class forced its way to the front in the early part of 
the fourteenth centur)', and under the sway of James 
van Artcvold, the weavers, who formed the most 
democratic portion of the population, were dominant 
chiefly through their accord with the fullers. But 
when the old discord was renewed, the latter reunited 
themselves with the small trades, and the weavers lost 
their preponderance. 

Liberty was still unknown and unsought. Each 
movement that had taken place was impelled by 
purely selfish motives. It was a struggle of classes, 
■each striving to attain tho highest rank. The wealthy 
tradesmen, retired from business, gave themselves no 
rest until they were recognised as the equals of the 
heritable burghers. Then, the rural population mur- 
mured against tho privileges conferred upon, or pur- 
chased by, the townsfolk, and gave much trouble until 
they also were permitted, on certain conditions and on 
payment of certain fees, to enjoy a share of these good 
things. Finally, the working-men objected to their 
political subordination, and strove fiercely to be as 
their masters and employers. There were, however, 
very real grievances, the removal of which should 
have added to the stability of the State by insuring 
the welfare and contentment of the entire commuuity. 
These wi-ongs, such as the mal-administration of justice. 
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inequality before the law, the vicious mal-treatmcnt of 
the weak by the strong, of the friendless by the 
powerful, the arbitrary imposition and unfair distribu- 
tion of taxes, and the ruinous, demoralising extra- 
vagance of the rich, could only be redressed by throw- 
ing open to all classes every public office hitherto 
reserved for the poortenj. At Bruges this problem 
was partially solved, though the actual power still 
remained in the hands of the aristocracy. So long as 
Flanders was a mere federation of Commimes, more 
frequently antagonistic than sympathetic towards 
each other, it was impossible to organize a system of 
administration for the whole country, and which all 
should be equally interested in maintaining. In 
default of any such co-operation, every Commune 
swayed to and fro according as the aristocratic or the 
democratic element obtained the mastery, and thus 
the arrogance of the poortery and the envious jealousy 
of the artizan class went on counterbalancing each, 
other to the infinite prejudice of the whole country, 
which became a sort of shuttlecock between the Count 
and his over-lord, except when these two agreed to 
assist one another in plundering the disaflfected of all 
classes. It is to the credit of the artisan class that 
they appeared to understand and appreciate the policy 
of James van Artcveld, first of all in breaking down 
the barriers which separated Flanders from Brabant 
and Hainault, and secondly in cementing a close 
alliance between the three " good towns " of Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres, — Lille and Douai having passed 
irrecoverably under the power of France. To the 
captain-general of each of those towns he confided the 
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command of the military forces of their respectiTe 
districts, and had further time been allotted to him 
he would, doubtless, have built up a commercial 
democracy against -which, aided by England, the 
chivalry of France would have idly hurled itself, to be 
broken and scattered like a wave dashing against an 
iron-bound coast, Nor would the democratic move- 
ment have been confined to Flanders, Throughout 
the fourteenth century an upheaval of the industrial 
classes again and again shook and terrified society in 
France and Italy, but all real progress was checked 
by the violent excesses which disgraced every evanes- 
cent period of success. 

In those days Bruges was the commercial capital of 
the western world. Its geographical position was 
unrivalled, and made it the natural emporium of the 
merchandise of cverj' trading community on the face 
of the globe. The Hanse, of which Bruges waa the 
vital point, extended from Novgorod to London, and 
by the year 1330 had become a federation of Nourish- 
ing towns and cities, rather than a union of guilds. 
Alliances were made on equal terms with princes and 
potentates, who engaged to respect the privileges 
claimed by the members of the Ilanse within their 
respective territories. The safe commodious harbour 
of the Zwyn was crowded with vessels from the most 
distant seas, laden with the products of every clime. 
Every civilized language was spoken in the streets of 
Bruges, though Ghent, under the Van Artevclds, 
successfully disputed its supremacy, and by the end of 
the century Antwerp usurped its place as one of the 
most important entrepots of western commerce. 
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Tho brilliant epoch of Flomisli prosperity was,indced, 
of brief (luratioQ. One political crisis followed so quickly 
upon tbc heels of another that the country never com- 
pletely settled down to industrial pursuits. Confidence 
began to fade, and all too soon it was discovered that 
the manufactures of Flanders could no longer be de- 
pended upon. Tho materials were too often of inferior 
quality, while the fabric had deteriorated through 
careless and dishonest workmanship. Towns as well 
as individuals became seriously burdened with debt. 
Taxes bad to bo imposed to cover the interest Life 
was no longer so easy and comfortahio as in the days 
gone by. Commerce languished, the peculiar fabrics 
of the country became discredited in foreign markets, 
and tho artisans fell into destitution. Complaints, 
too, were made by other members of the Ilanscatic 
League that their privileges were no longer respected, 
that justice was not equally administered to foreigners 
and to Flemings, especially if natives of Bruges, that 
faith was not kept in business matters, whether great 
or small, and that no redress was attainable for wilful 
damages and personal -i-iolence. Northern pirates 
again appeared in the Cbauncl, seized and plundered 
defenceless vessels, and devastated the coasts, Tho 
Flemings were finally expelled from the Hanse, and 
fur some years Flanders was placed beyond the palo 
of international commerce. Then came the mortal 
stroke. The Zwjti gradually filled up until there was 
scarce water enough for decked fishing-boats. Bruges 
ecased to be a port, and Sluys was practically inae- 
cessihlo from the sea. Then Damme dwindled to the 
proportions of a considcrablo hamlet ; its warehouses 
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disappeared, and now tho site of its ramparts is occu- 
pied by a dangerous morass, and half a dozen instru- 
monts of torture preserved in the quaint old town-hall 
are the only attractions that remain to excite and 
disappoint the curiosity of the tourist 

A few lines may be devoted to the rural population. 
Less intelligent and vivacious than the inhabitants of' 
towns, the country folk were also less subjected to 
political crises, and for the most part led an untroubled 
life, unsweetened by much pleasure, but unemhittered 
by anxiety about daily bread. The agricultural 
labourer naturally benefited by the growth and pro- 
sperity of the neighbouring towns, and many a village 
was better peopled in the fourteenth than in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. In one respect, as is 
clearly shown by Professor Yanderkindere, the posi- 
tion of the peasant at that period would compare 
favourably with that enjoyed by the same class in 
these days. He was an hereditary tenant and could 
not be evicted from his little plot of land, or subjected 
to an annual or capricious increase of rent ; neither 
could ho be made to pay for the results of the improve- 
ments introduced by himself The form of servitude 
kno^Ti as mnin-morte had not, indeed, entirely died 
out, but it had very generally been superseded by the 
right to the meilleur cattel, which in its turn was in 
an advanced stage of decadence. Tbe main-moric 
arose out of the want of capital on the part of the 
peasantry, who were supplied with the necessary funds 
by the landlord, who recouped himself as well as ho 
could on the demise of his debtor, by seizing whatever 
he might be possessed of at his death. This usage. 
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however, became an anachronism when the relations 
of landlord and tenant acquired a character of per- 
petuity and were transmissible from father to son. 
Instead, therefore, of claiming all, the landlord con- 
tented himself with appropriating the meilleur cattel, 
or the most valuable article possessed by the deceased, 
whether implement, animal, or furniture. This custom 
also fell into desuetude in the latter part of tho century 
under review, and peasants developed into farmers 
paWng rent and finding their own capital. Lni^o 
holdings were consequently less numerous and less in 
favour than small allotments, for comparatively few 
agriculturists were monied men, and loans could only 
he raised at an onerous rate of interest. Spade hus- 
bandry was greatly affected and with so much success 
that Flemish gardeners and cultivators were in much 
request in all parts of Europe, though no foreign 
countr}' pleased them so well as the alluvial plains of 
East Norfolk. A lai^e portion of Flanders, however, 
was still covered with marshes into which tho sea 
made frequent irruptions, or with forests infested by 
■wolves and other wild animals. Considerable tracts 
of land, owing to the scarcity of farm-yard manure, 
were necessarily withdrawn from annual cultivation 
and left to lie fallow. 

Flax and hemp were grown to a wide extent, but 
it does not appear that wine was made in Flanders 
proper, though the vineyards of Louvain enjoyed a 
certain reputation. Winter roots were unknown. 
Among cereal produce, rye was prominent, as it is at 
the present day. Hops were appreciated by tho 
larger brewers, though a great deal of beer was then 
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brewed for immediate consumption, and which needed 
not the bitter prcseryative. Kitchen gardens supplied 
peas, beans, vetches, onions, garlic, mustard, and, 
above all, orache — an old-fashioned pot-herb now 
superseded by spinach. No mention is made of plums, 
but apples, pears, and cherries were abundant. The 
dairy produce and the poultry of Flandors were much 
esteemed in France, though English cheeses were 
coming into demand. Not that the peasants indulged 
in these delicacies. Their ordinary fare consisted of 
bread, curds, and cheese, with occasionally a piece of 
salt pork — a diet favourable for the production of 
scorbutic complaints. The lodgments of the labourers 
were open to improvement. They were for the most 
part constructed of mud, and were much too small 
for health or decency, besides being unprovided with 
an escape for the smoke, except through the door, or, 
it might be, through an unglazed window. Candles 
being too costly for common use, the winter evenings 
were spent in darkness, rendered visible by the 
flickering light of the logs, or peat, smouldering on 
the hearth. 

Ecclesiastical or scignorial tithes were levied on all 
kinds of produce, and on cattle. Military service could 
usually be commuted by a money payment, but it was 
less easy to compound for the obligation to find lodging 
or transport for the Count or immediate lord and his 
followers, to repair roads and fortifications, to mount 
guard on certain occasions, and to serve in the land- 
wehr. Besides these exceptional charges, the rural 
population had to work gratuitously for their lords so 
many days in the year, &om 13 to 52, in addition to 
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tlie various claims enforced by their immediate land- 
lords, iDcludiDg oficrings in kind, in the shape of eggs, 
poultry, and bo forth. On the occasion of a wedding 
in the family of tho lord, or to pay his ransom Irom 
captivity, and on various other seignorial pretexts, 
the savings of the peasantr-fanner were expected to be 
forthcoming, so that, upon the whole, it is not sur- 
prising that rural charters came to be demanded with 
as much vehemence as, and perhaps with more 'I'ioleuce 
than, dwellers in towns usually manifested. It does 
not appear, however, that these charters availed to 
restrain the feudal aristocracy from committing abo- 
minable outrages on the honour of the wives and 
daughters of their dependents. The right of might was 
never more brutally exemplified than previous and sub- 
sequent to tho revolt of Zannequin and Bis comrades, 
suppressed at the foot of Mount Casscl. The country 
was laid waste, whole villages burnt to the ground, and 
thousands of peasants and artizans cruelly butchered 
to terrify the survivors into future submission. Nor 
were the townsfolk more considerate. Within a cer- 
tain distance, varying from three to five leagues, from 
the "good towns," the villagers were strictly pro- 
hibited from making more cloth than was absolutely 
wanted for local purposes. Much cruelty and oppres- 
sion were likewise exercised by the town militia when 
traversing tho open country, and at last the rural 
population became so hostile to tho burgher-folk that 
they were nearly always ready to rally to the banner of 
the King or Count when warring upon the Communes. 
The power of the Communes rapidly declined after 
the death of James van Arteveld, though it partially 
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revived during the brief leadersliip of his son Philip. 
There had throughout been a lamentahle want of 
concert. The great towns were] united only in 
oppressing the small towns and the village population. 
It was seldom that Bruges and Ghent came to a 
common understanding, and the slightest cause suf- 
ficed to rekindle their mutual jealousy, and to bring 
about a coldness, if not a positive antagonism. Even 
the guilds johabiting the same town were continually 
at strife one with the other, and more than once 
the weavers and the fullers tried conclusions in the 
streets and market-places, which were strewed with 
tiie bodies of the slain. After every triumph of the 
CJount's adherents, the communal charters were shorn 
of their most valued privileges. The municipal ma- 
gistrates were at last required to render to the Count 
an annual account of their stewardship, and their 
authority was so diminished that only the Leliaerds 
cared to hold office. The liberty of the citizen was 
set at naught. The icheviiis themselves could be im- 
prisoned, banished, and otherwise punished according 
to the sole pleasure of the Count. The burghers were 
even called upon to go on active service beyond the 
frontiers of the county at the Count's bidding. The 
adnsinistration of justice, corrupt and untrustn-orthy, 
gradually passed out of the hands of the municipal 
magistrates, and was entrusted to trained lawyers, 
who substituted laws and statutes for ci^ic cus- 
toms and traditional usages. Unhappily, under Guy 
de Dampierre recourse was had to torture, and 
evidence was extorted from the delirium of pain and 
terror. 
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A very bitter feeling towards the Papacy prevailed 
in Flanders throughout the " Babylonian captivity " 
of the Roman Pontiffs at Avignon. From Clement V. 
■to Urban V. the expatriated Popes were the creatures 
of the French Kings, and abused the spiritual influence 
of the Church to support the encroachments of that 
Crown. Following the example of Honorius III., 
in the reign of Philip Augustus, the Avignon Popes 
invested the Kings of France with the privilege of 
deciding when an interdict should bo launched against 
the Flemings, and also when the awful sentence should 
he annulled. On every occasion they showed them- 
selves pitiless towards the Communes, and unscru- 
pulous in confirming the usurpations of royalty. Ac- 
cordingly, when the great schism of 1378 rent asunder 
the Roman Catholic world, the Flemings declared for 
Urban VI., and set at defiance the rival Court of 
Clement VII. at Avignon. It is worthy of remark 
that not a single bishop resided on Flemish territory. 
A small tract of land lying in the diocese of Utrecht 
belonged to the Archhishopric of Cologne, but the rest 
of the country acknowledged as its immediate spiritual 
head the Archbislioj) of Rhcims, whose subordinates 
were the Bishops of Arras, Terouanne, Toumai, and 
Cambrai. The last-named diocese was, strictly 
speaking, an Imperial See, but all the four prelates 
were appointed from Avignon, and were, besides, as 
large landed proprietors, naturally drawn to the 
Crown. Tlie two dioceses of Tournai and Terouanne, 
both Flomirih towns, comprised the greater portion 
of Flanders, but their bishops were devoted to 
the French interests, and wore usually delegated to 
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pronounce the sentence of excommunication demanded 
by the Kings of France. 

The Cistercians and some other monastic orders 
resisted the royal pretensions, not, indeed, from any 
partiality for the Communes, but simply to shield 
themselves against the payment of the tithes sanctioned 
by Nicholas IT., at the solicitation of Philip the Fair. 
The clergy in general were also for a time carried 
away by the national movement excited by James 
van Arteveld, and both then and on a few other 
occasions, contributed liberally to the popular cause. 
As a rule, however, the Communes and the clergy 
were estranged from one another by conflicting in- 
terests — the one craving for liberty, the other opposed 
to the progress of ideas, and bent only on the aggran- 
disement of the Church and the accumulation of 
riches for thoir own benefit. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

ClericHl Pretensions ^ Superstition — Eicominuuication — Immo- 
rality of ths Clergy — Religioua Sentiment — The Mendicant 
Friars — ^The Flnf^llantB^Mousea — Sanitation — The Women 
of FlanJei? — Love of Dress— Diusolnto Habits — Public Hot 
Batha — General Laxity o( Morals. 

OxE potent and unceasing cause of jealousy be- 
tween the clergy and the Communes was the preten- 
sion put forward by the former to be exempt from lay 
jurisdiction. Misdemeanours, and oven flagrant crimes 
committed by clerks too often escaped punishment, and 
not unfrequently guilty persons claimed and were al- 
lowed the benefit of clei^' without being at all entitled 
to it. Even when the case was too bad to obtain 
absolute impunity, clerical misdoers were dealt with 
gently, " because of their dignity." The right of 
asj-lum was shockingly abused, and was almost inva- 
riably accorded for sordid reasons. The ecclesiastical 
tribimals further arrogated to themselves the super- 
Tision of social manners and morality, and presumed 
to interfere in civil causes. Evidence was an article of 
sale, and the very judges, the Papal Court enjojing a 
bad pre-emineuco, expected valuable gifts and largo 
donations of money. Uoally atrocious offences against 
society, and especially against the domestic circle, were 
condoned on pinment of a small fine to the Church. 
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Confession of guilt, followed by a pecuniary pcuancc, 
absolved offcnderB ironi the just consequences of thoir 
evil doings, and thus the breach between the clergy 
and the laity went on, ever widening. Another -cause 
of contention was the question of education. In the 
Middle A^es the clergy alone possessed any knowledge 
of letters, and of course monopolised the direction of 
schools and colleges, and gave to instruction the bias 
most advantageous to their own interests. As time 
went nn the burghers demurred to the esclusivc teach- 
ing of the clerical order, and finally succeeded in ob- 
" tainiiig private teachers for their children, who thus 
remained under their own eye. This was the moro 
necessary because instances occurred of great brutality 
being exercised upon pupils. 

It has already been mentioned that the clergy were 
forbidden to deal in wines and other articles liable to 
duty, but they generally contrived to evade the pro- 
hibition. Unburdened by taxes, they were enabled 
to compete unfairly with the ordinary tradespeople, 
heavily handicapped in that respect, and by the neces- 
sity of maintaining a wife and family. The greatest 
and most pernicious influence wielded by the clergy, 
took its rise in the superstitious terrors of the sick and 
dying. The hope of eternal beatitude was cheap at 
the sacrifice of lands or other property, which must, in 
any case, be abandoned. The sale of indulgences was 
another fruitful source of income, and even Louis do 
Miiclc was not above purchasing the prayers of the 
Bruges clergy by a munificent present of generous 
wine. Individuals, too, were somotiines overwhelmed 
by a sentence of excomuiunicatiou for quite venial 
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offences, sucli as fisliing in a pond belonging to an 
abbey, or procrastination in handing over a legacy 
bequeathed for so-called pious purposes. An interdict 
to a Boman Catholic of the Middle Ages was more 
tanible than is to a Hindoo expulsion from bis caste. 
The pleasures of earth and the joys of hearen were 
alike withheld from the poor metcb who languished 
under the ban of the Church. He could not many, 
for no priest would perform the c««mony. If he 
)»ecame a father, his babe conld not bo admitted into 
the Christian fold, so long as he remained contu- 
macious. He dared not partake of the holy symbols 
of his faith, or enter a place of worship while mass was 
being celebrated. If he himself, or any member of his 
household, near and dear to him, were lying on a sick 
bed in hourly expectation of death, the consolations of 
religion were withheld, and the last momenta of life 
were rendered inexpressibly awful by the bdief that 
the gates of hearen were closed against the impenitent 
enemy of the Church. Many a will, too, was &amed 
under the terri^ng exhortations of the attendant 
priest, and the widow and her children were left to 
struggle with poverty, while the Church appropriated 
the savings of their lato bread-winner and protector. 
But as superstition subsided, monastic establishments 
fell into debt, and, in their dire necessity, bad recourse 
to other expedients. They filched considerable estates 
from their nei^bours and from the State by the most 
unjustifiable means. They were a law unto them- 
selves, and scrupled at nothing that could add to 
their wealth or power, and at times put forth their 
hand to seize what belonged unto the Crown. 



^^^^H 
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Then, but not always then, they met with their 
mateh. 

Although it would he manifestly unjust to accept 
as absolute truth the denunciations by contemporary 
satirists of the lax morals of the clergy, there is much 
reason to believe that both priests and monks led, in 
too many cases, a dissolute and profligate life. From 
an early date their gross libertinism, had been the 
theme of ribald talcs recited by the Trouveres of 
Northern Franco and Flanders ; but there must also 
hare been much sterling piety, for otherwise religion 
would hare perished utterly, and the people, in their 
righteous indignation, would have demolished the 
churches, sacked the monasterios, and dispersed the 
unfaithful shepherds. Still, it is abundantly evident 
that disgraceful scandals were rife in the clerical body, 
and that from the highest dignitaries of the Church 
lo.the humblest village priests, a not incoDsiderable 
minority, at least, were tdnted witii a tendency to 
coarse and vicious pleasures. The very prelates were 
accused of practising usury, of exercising simony, of 
frequenting taverns and houses of ill-fame, of joining 
in the dance, of swearing round oaths, and of taking 
bets and offering wagers. They were further charged 
with yielding to reckless expenditure on dogs, horses, 
and riotous living, which drove them to illegal exac- 
tions and to robbing the poor. The monasteries were 
depicted in the most revoltiug colours, nor did the nuns 
oscepe the lash of satire. Thoy were said to give 
themselves up to all the vanities of the flesh, to adorn 
themselves in gay apparel, and to indulge in every 
luxury that wealth could purchase. The simple 
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priest, who wertj unable to gratiiy ttieir loogtogs for 
«anial enjoyments, were forced to content thenuelrcs 
withyonc-iciMrt, or temporary companioiis of the fenuUo 
sex, of whom they coold disembarrass themselves when 
beaaty waned or possession wearied. Their children 
— so it was asserted — were brought up as ecclesiastics, 
and not nnfrcqnently attained comfortable prebends, 
or made themselvca useful to great princes and lords. 
This picture must have been surcharged with glfuiog 
oolours, but that it was not altogether visioDary is seen 
from what happened in the lifteenth century, when it 
was found necessary to forbid the canons of Antwerp 
Cathedral and other ministers of religion to eat and 
drink in taverns, and to keep mistresses. In rural 
districts — in France as well as in Flanders — we hear 
of clerici uxoratt, of priests who had contracted a civil 
marriage, and lived decently and soberly, though, as a 
pnnishment for their contumacy, they were subjected 
to the action of the laws, like the laity. 

But there could bo no greater mistake than to con- 
clude that the religious sentiment had become extinct 
through the misconduct of certain ministers of religion. 
It is true that the ignorance of the laity with regard 
to Biblical teachings was even greater than it is in our 
own times, but they were not the less superstitions. 
They attended the daily performance of the Mass. 
They gave alms to the poor. They rested from their 
labours on the Sabbath, and on Saturday afternoon 
refrained from work in honour of the Mother of Jesus. 
They wont upon pilgrimages. They believed firmly 
in the eternity of rewards and punishments in the 
future life, which they wholly materialised. Religious 
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processions were composed of the highest in the land, 
relics of which may still occasionally he seen in 
^Flemish towns, and even in Brahant and Hainault. 
Beelzebub and his demons were beings of hideous 
fonns, of inconceivable malignity, and possessed of 
power scarce inferior to that of the Deity. The inter- 
ference of the devil in human affairs was direct and 
incessant, and could only be counteracted by offerings 
to the Virgin. There was unquestioning faith in the 
efficacy of charms, of the reiterated repetition of 
certain forms of prayer, and of fragments of dead 
men's bones. Signs and omens were recorded ta 
scrupulously as in the days of the Roman Bepublic. 
The most incredible things were accepted with the 
greatest credulify. Saperstition was everywhere ram- 
pant, while religion was nowhere practised. Some of 
the more enlightened moralists, indeed, began to let 
in light upon the dreary darkness. Words were 
uttered, or at least written, in favour of religious 
tolerance, and even Jews were declared to be human 
beings. The value of image worship was called in 
doubt Inward purity was pronounced more important 
than the observance of saints' days, and here and there 
the idea was entertained that God was a Spirit, 
and demanded spiritual devotion. These, however, 
were exceptional cases. For the most part it was 
deemed right and befitting that those who could not 
believe all the articles of priestly &ith should be 
burned at the stake. The Inquisition answered 
to all doubts "eloquently well." Sceptics were 
tortured, and Jews were robbed, beaten, broken on 
the Tfaeel, or sorroonded with blazing faggots. 
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They were worse treated than in modem Bussia or 
Oermany. 

The mendicant friars, indeed, exerted thcmselres 
nobly to stem the tide of open profligacy, but tolera- 
tion was beyond their lights, nor were they able 
to emancipate themselTes from the slavery of ignor- 
ance. Sprang from the populace, they understood 
the want^ and feelings of the lower classes, and thus 
acquired over them immense influence, which they 
generally employed to good purpose. Politically, 
they were democrats, and entered heartily into all 
movements directed against the absolutism of Counts 
or Kings. They revived tbo almost obsolete practice 
of delivering sennons, and made a point of addressing 
their congregations in the vernacular tongue, and with 
«olloqaial familiarity. The most popular of theee orders 
were the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, who entered 
the moat readily into the everyday life of the indus- 
trial community. The Carmelites and Augustinian 
Friars followed closely in their steps, "but the Domi- 
nicans took higher ground, and conducted the superior 
schools. They also set great store by pulpit eloquence, 
and from them were chosen the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion. But, as already remarked, not one of these 
orders was so much beloved as the Franciscans, who 
made common cause with the people, accompanied the 
militia to the field of battle, and were often punished 
for their sjonpathy with the vanquished. The secular 
clergy were, of course, opposed to them, and teuited 
them with their dependance for a livelihood on the 
alms of the poor and ignorant. The Friars were also 
accused of selling absolution for serious crimes, of 
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flattering evil passions, of hj^ocrisy and meanness, of 
earning a living by glossing over vicions practices, and 
closing their eyes and ears at the touch of money in 
their palm. Nevertheless, a lay order grew out of 
the followers of St. Francis, who, without renounc- 
ing the world and ita vanities, wore a particular 
garb, fasted three days in the week, and gener- 
ally comported themselves as ascetic devotees, 
permitting themselves the trials and the joys of 
wedlock. 

A little later, when the spirit of mysticism was 
roving abroad uncontrolled, the Flagellants made 
their appearance, hoping to arrest the Black Death 
by publicly scourging themselves with iron-tipped 
thongs of leather, which drew blood at every stroke. 
Twice a day, thrice on the Friday, they knelt 
down in the streets, and flogged their bare shoulders, 
intoning a dismal litany, and turning the heads 
of weak-minded men and silly women. In Flan- 
ders the B^guines and Begards, or religious beg- 
gars, do not appear to have fallen into the 
excesses which disgraced those orders in Germany and 
in the neighbouring States. The Begards, indeed, 
were hardly entitled to bo regarded as a Christian 
brotherhood. They belonged to the artisan class, and 
professed a sort of pantheism, which, in their eyes, 
justified the commission of every sin without incurring 
sinMness. There were, besides, free-thinkers, who- 
presumed t» dream of a future when there should be ' 
no longer a Pope or a Priesthood, and when mankind 
should bo content to serve the Creator with " upright 
hearts and pure." These eccentric individuals were. 
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naturally, punished mth seventy proportionate to tbc 
danger of their heresy. 

So early as the thirteenth century the principal 
streets of P'lcmish towns were paved, aud kept in 
good order, though lighting at night was a much 
later improremcnL The industrial classes lodged in 
miserable huts and cabins, and even rich burghers 
not unfrequcntly dwelt in houses with timber facades, 
but most of those who could afford the luxury, built 
commodious stone mansions, or sfeciieii, surrounded by 
lofty walls, and a broad moat, aud sometimes defended 
by a coupio of towers, thoi^h boasting only a single 
chimney. The interior was occupied by a Ijtige hall, 
into which opened the dwelling apartments. Houses 
were not numbered, being mostly distinguished by 
the escutcheon or emblem which was engraved on the 
seal of the proprietor. Fires were of almost daily 
occurrence, and iu a few hours a whole street, or even 
a quarter of the town, would bo reduced to ashes. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century thatched 
roofs were prohibited, and were replaced by tiles, by 
which the danger from flying sparks was greatly 
diminished. There is no means of arriving at an 
accurate census of the population, but Professor Van- 
dcrkinderc is of opinion that in Flanders, as in 
certain districts of France, it was not less in the 
fourteenth than in the nineteenth century. Under 
the Burgundiau dynasty there was a marked aud 
even rapid decline — emigration setting in towards 
Brabant, aud especially to Brussels, the seat of the 
Uucal Court. 

Sanitation was still in ancmbnotic condition. The 
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inhabitants of towns were enjoined to clear avay tho 
filth in front of their houses once a fortnight, and to 
remove the dung-heaps at their doors every Monday. 
Pigs were not allowed to wander about the streets 
during certain hours of the day, and barber-surgeons 
were forbidden to keep those animals, lest they should 
be tempted to pour into their troughs the human blood 
drawn from their patients. Cesspools too near the 
town-ditch were liable to heavy fines, because from 
the moat the citizens derived most of their drinking- 
water. Even now in the low country the water 
supply is execrable. Great care, however, was taken 
to insure wholesome fish and meat, though the regula- 
tions were so minute as to indicate much previous 
shortcoming, and to leave the door open &r their 
violation. FubHc health suffered terribly from bad 
drainage and imperfect ventilation, the causes of 
destructive epidemics. The cattle, too, were subject 
to, diseases which carried off whole droves at a time, 
while sudden inundations swept away or soddened the 
kindly fruits of the earth. The constant presence of 
leprosy attested alike tho want of cleanliness, an un- 
wholesome diet, and the absence of restraint upon the 
afflicted. There was no absolute want of hospitals, 
but great abuses prevailed until they were taken out 
of the hands of the clergy and transferred to the civil 
authorities. Idiots and the insane were cruelly 
treated. The most dangerous were imprisoned, the 
others being expelled from the town after being 
flogged, or having their ears cut off, by the common 
hangman. 

Tho women of Flanders, we arc assured, were 
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admired for tho freshness and briUiancy of tlieir oom- 
plexioQ, and were in great request in England for 
immoral purposes. Golden hair was most in xoffie, 
very dark hair being regarded as a trace of servile 
origin. The sudden afflux of riches at the period 
onder notice enabled the commercial aristocracy to 
indulge the taste of their wives and daughters for 
showy jewellery and gorgeous raiment. Great atten- 
tion was paid to bed linen, which was the more neces- 
sary when men and women alike, even of the highest 
raidc, slept in a state of perfect nudity. The fourteenth 
century, however, was remarkable, if for nothing else, 
for the invention of the day-shirt and nighfrdress. 
Precious stones, costly furs, rich Italian silks, and the 
bright red cloth of the Flemish looms, combined to 
impart a queenly magnificence to the fair dames and 
damsels of the "good towns" of Flanders. Out of 
doors it was their custom to wrap themselves up 
closely and warmly, but at home, behind their thicJn 
walls and within the influence of the glowing stove, 
(hey loved to display the well-developed beauties of 
their neck, the amphtude of their shoulders, and the 
velvety softness of tlicir skin. If they left little to 
imagination, memory had no reason to complain. 
Diaphanous gauze was a favourite substitute for 
heavier and less generous stufls. Fashions, however, 
were not racy of the soil, but were imported from. 
Franco and Italy — especially from the latter country. 
It is not within the scope of this little work to illus- 
trate the ever-changing forms of head-dress, or to 
mark the passage from trains of stupendous length to 
a dress so tightly fitting as to give the exact form of 
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every limb, end, in the vords of a leaned Professor, 
" tl accuser le plus possible la saiUie da rentre par la 
tension de la jape." Men's dresses were not less 
extraTBgant, bat may be here conTeniently passed . 
over. 

Unfortanatety the lower classes strove to ape the 
follies of the rich, and plunged into expenses which 
led to ruin of purse and character. Even a German 
coutemporary writer complains that every young girl 
expects to be called "Miss," tbongh her mother may have 
sold poultry or ve^tables. Solf-indulgonoe took the 
place of honest industry. Many a good-looking girl 
ibiind a fortune in her face more easily than she would 
have done at the distaff. Married women supplemented 
their honourable gains by means concealed from their 
husbands. The tavern became the Sunday resort of 
both sexes, until the guilds were compelled to forbid 
women &om remaining in a tavern longer than was 
necessary to drain one cup of liquor. But what avail 
laws in opposition to the tone of society ? Teniers' 
pictures only too faithfully delineate the obselrance 
of the Sabbath afternoon in a Flemish village, and, 
with a slight modification of costume, arc correct 
representations of a modem Kermessc. Itape and 
abduction were common, for a gift in the hand per- 
verted the integrity of the judge. lUegitimate 
children were seen in almost every family rich enough 
to maintain them, and were often brought up together 
with the offspring of lawful wedlock. There was cer- 
tainly much laxity of morals, all the more apparent 
from the frequency and severity of the laws launched 
by the municipal authorities against debauchery and 
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looseness of deportmeat. In the larger towns the 
oanutie — or personncs inutilcs, as they were cuphc- 
misticaUy designated — were compelled to lire in certain 
streets ; and in some places they were forbidden to 
remain within the walls after tho ovening bell had 
tolled. It was all in vain. Tho inexorable law of 
supply and demand laughs at moralists and sets the 
legislature at defiance. Until men oro content with 
domestic purity, the pertonnea imitUes will always 
find their market 

Among other institutions Httlo conducive to morality 
the public hot-baths played a prominent part. They 
were designed somewhat after tho fashion of the 
original Turkish bath, except that men and womeOt 
after undressing in a common room, were allowed 
to bathe tt^ther, thot^h at last the mixture of 
the sexes waa permitted only on Saturday. The 
rubbing, kneading, and other essential operations 
were performed by girls, whoso dress consisted of a 
simple night-dress reaching to the feet. These baths 
were frequented by the best society of the place. A 
host would invito hi.f guests to take a warm bath, and 
a marriage in high life would have been incomplete 
without a visit to one of these establishments, where 
repasts were provided, where rooma were set apart for 
dancing, and where numerous bedchambers invited the 
weary to rest and be thankful. It is unpleasant, how- 
ever, to be reminded that frequent recourse to these 
baths was necessitated by tho prevalence of skin 
diseases, and that a badegekl was often given as a 
ti-inkgeld, or a pour'hoire, would be in these days. 

In the latt«r half of the century men's minds were- 
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overmoch occapied vitli eating end drinking, with 
dancing and gambling. Among the wealthj^, coetiy 
banquets were the order of the day, succeeded by balls, 
at which the ladies displayed thoir personal charms 
and great richness of apparel. A good dinner, or 
sapper, was a thing to he enjoyed and remembered, 
unless, as in the case of a representative of the town 
of Ghent, death followed upon a surfeit within twenty- 
four hours. Women as well as men rode to the chace 
of the wild boar, though more generally they preferred 
to fly hawk or falcon at hare or wild fowl. Both sexes 
played for high stakes, and grievous scandal sometimes 
resulted. Women also drank to excess, but presum- 
ably in the lower classes, and not quite so regularly as 
their male companions. The usual beverage was beer 
or mead, though a good deal of imported wine was 
consumed by those who were able to procure it. 
Betrothal and wedding feasts among the burgher class 
were wont to degenerate into oigies, and entailed a 
ruinous expenditure, notwithstanding the promulgation 
of sumptuary laws regulating the number of guests, of 
minstrels, and of courses. So, likewise, for christen- 
ings, churchings, and funerals. The vulgar tendency 
to coarse superabundance had to be combated, not by 
superior taste, bat by a hard and fast legal line, which 
was either treated as non-existent, or met by a fine 
provided for in the previous calculation. And yet in 
Germany the word fiiiinisch was synonymous with 
refinement and delicacy. But drunkenness and too 
^reat fondness for dress were not the only blemishes 
in the character of the Flemings in the Middle Ages. 
In avenging their constant quarrels they were guilty 
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of the most horrible cruelty. They had no reverence 
for bumen life, and had no scruples about shedding 
human blood. In var they shoved no mercy, and in 
peace time were too apt to take the lav into tbeir own 
handa. Possibly, they were in those respects no worse 
than their contemporaries, and they had at least one 
redeeming point in their love of art, ju^ then beginning 
to revive from its torpor of centuries. 
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Philip the Fair had three sons and one daughter, 
Isabella, who mairied Edward II. of England, and 
gave birth to Edward III. The three sons, each in 
his turn, reigned over France bj- the respective titles 
of Louis X., sumamcd Iliitin, Philip the Long, and 
Charles the Fair, but all three died without leaving 
heirs male, and according to Froissart, the twelve 
Peers and Barons of France maintained that the 
kingdom was too noble to descend tu a female. It is 
commonly supposed that the exclusion of " the distaff" 
was by virtue of the Salic Law, but that law only 
prohibited female succession to landed property, and 
made no mention of grandsons. Edward III. was 
therefore advised that, as the grandson of Philip the 
Fair by that monarch's daughter, Isabella, ho was tho 
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rightful heir to the Grown of France on the demise of 
his uncle Charles the Fair, in default of tlie birth of 
a posthumous prince, aad he was further counselled to 
put forward his claim to the Regency of France. As 
he himself was then a minor, it is doubtful if this claim 
would have heen well received, even had Philip do 
Yalois hesitated to make good his pretensions as 
grandson of Philip the Bold and nephew of Philip 
the Fair. Unlike Edward III., he derived his title 
from his father, Charles of Talois, son of Philip the 
Bold, and grandson of Louis IX., but, as a mere abstract 
question, it is not easy to make the balance incline to 
-one rather than to the other claimant. But in the eyes 
■of the French nobles, Edward was only a vassal of the 
French Crown like themselves, and shortly after his 
accession to the throne he actually did homage to 
Philip for the Duchy of Guyenne, He was, besides, 
a foreigner and an unknown youth, whereas Philip 
had passed his life amongst them, and had always 
been regarded as the possible heir to the kingdom. 
Neither is it probable that Edward would have endea- 
voured to enforce his pretensions at the point of the 
sword, had his ear not been poisoned and his ambition 
inflamed by the traitorous exhortations of Robert 
Count of Artois, to whose selfish vindictivencss must 
ho primarily iittributed all the horrors of the Hundred 
Years' War, and the legacy of rancour bequeathed 
through all those ages to two neighbouring nations, 
who might otherwise have lived on cither side of the 
Channel on terms of mutual respect and sympathy. 

Count Robert of Artois was a gallant and accom- 
plished knight, and had warmly espoused the cause of 
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Philip, n'bo was also his brother-ia-law. Dispossessed 
of his hereditary possessions by a seemingly unjust 
judgment pronounced by Philip the Fair, Count Robert 
had confidently expected to be restored to his estates 
on the accession of Philip de Valois. For some years 
he was in great favour at Court and, if we may 
credit the Canon of Chitnay, " nothing was done 
without his knowledge." But nothing is stronger 
than its weakest point, and the flaw in Count Robert's 
case was the absence of title deeds. After a time, 
however, certain documents were produced which were 
represented as the missing instruments, but which on 
further examination were pronounced to be forgeries. 
To escape the consequences of the King's resentment, 
the Count fled for protection to his nephew John de 
Namur, by whom he was hospitably received. In 
these untoward circumstances Philip de Valois acted 
rashly and unadvisedly. He threw the Countess, his 
own sister, and her two sons, into prison, and treated 
them very rigorously, and, instead of leaving the 
fugitive to outstay his welcome, he stirred up the 
Prince Rishop of Liege to threaten Xamur with inva- 
sion unless the reputed criminal were driven forth 
from his asylum. The Count therefore proceeded] to 
the Court of his cousin, the Duke of Brabant, who also 
showed him much kindness. But again the King 
displayed his characteristic imperiousness, and let 
loose upon Brabant the forces of the neighbouring 
princes and great lords. The Duke was quickly com- 
pelled to tender his submission, and Robert of Artois 
crossed over to England, carrying with hi m a bitter 
hatred of his persecutor. 
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By his representations. In a great degree, Edward 
III. was encouraged to maiotain his unwise pre- 
tensions to the throne of France, and in the military 
operations that ensued the Count greatly distinguished 
himself, until he received a mortal wound in his 
unsuccessful attempt to preserve Vannes for the 
Countess of Montfort. It is well for England even 
more than for France that the Count's wrongs, real 
or imaginary, were never fiilly avenged either in his 
own lifetime, or after his death. Had Edward III, 
succeeded in compelling the French nation to accept 
him as their sovereign, it is at Paris that he would 
have chiefly resided, and England would have become 
dependent on France, until a proud and nrile race 
onco more achieved its severance, and pursued its 
glorious career in its own orbit. 

From the commencement of his reign Edward III. 
had recognised the importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Flemish Communes. The exporta- 
tion of wool constituted the main branch of the foreign 
commerce of the country, nor was it less essential to 
the prosperity of Flanders to obtain a regular and 
sufficient supply of the raw material. So jealous, 
however, were English legislators on the subject of tlie 
unrivalled excellence of the wool produced in their 
country, that it was forbidden to send live rams out of 
the kingdom, and in one year, at least, the duties on 
wool exported to the Continent amounted to £80,000, 
a matter of real moment to the limited revenues of 
those days. At that time the manufacture of woollen 
fabncs was almost unknown in England, notwithstand- 
ing the inducements held out to Flemish immigrants, 
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colonies of whom were settied in the Eastern Coanties, 
and particularly in Norfolk. It is also worthy of 
note that, although material interests so closely united 
the wool-growers and staplers of the one country with 
the weavers and traders of the other, there was seldom 
much good feeling between the two peoples. It has 
already heon shown what Kttlo harmony existed 
between the soldiers of Edward I. and the citizens of 
Sluys and Ghent, and Walsingham slyly remarks that 
the Flcmmgs had less regard for the English than for 
their sacks of wool. The English men-at-arms, again, 
had little sjmipatliy with the Flemish burghers, ever 
ready to dispute tlie lawful authority of their Count 
and overlord. The instincts and prejudices of the 
English knights and barons coincided with those of 
their French kinsfolk, or, rather, Europe had arrived 
at another phase of the probably eternal contest 
between patricians and plebeians, between those of 
gentle birth and their low-bom comi)etitors, between 
the social classes comparati\'ely conspicuous for intcUi- 
gcuce, stability, end various hereditary qualities and 
qualifications, and those who are distinguished by 
their discontent, their love of change, their ignorance 
of political science, and their tendency to mistake 
innovation for progress. 

Philip do Valois had scon, with considerable appre- 
hension, the strengthening of the commercial alliance 
between the Flemish Communes and England, and 
seized upon the first opportunity to create an estrange- 
ment. It was impossible that subjects of disagree- 
ment should not frequently occur between Philip and 
his powerful vassal who, no longer content with the 
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sovereignty of England, was meditating to stretch 
forth his hand to clutch Ukewise the sceptre of 
Franco. In a moment of enthusiasm the French 
monarch had undertaken to lead a crusade across 
the sea to the Holy Land, but was deterred &om that 
romantic enferpriao hy tidings which reached him of 
the overtures that were being made by Edward to 
certain Princes of the Empire to induce them to form 
a league for the invasion of his dominions. Exposed 
to a sudden attack on that side, against which England 
was secured by hor insular position, the rulers of those 
petty States hesitated to commit themselves unless 
assured of the protection of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Many, if not all of them, owed allegiance also to 
Philip for fiefs within the French borders, and by the 
feudal laws were restrained from bearing arms against 
their overlord within his own territories, though they 
remained free to attempt the recoverj' of the town and 
district of Cambrai which had been forcibly wrested 
fram the Empire. 

Singular complications and incongruities frequently 
resulted from a dual homage. The Counts of 
Hainault and Namur, for example, after co-oporating 
with Edward III. before St. Quentin and Cambrai, 
joined Philip de Valois as soon as the allied forces 
reached the river Scheldt, which then constituted 
the French frontier. It is true, they were afterwards 
severely punished for their vacillation, for the feudal 
laws, like all others, availed only to restrain the 
weak, and were often evaded or set at defiance by 
the strong. Be that as it may, a difiFcrence having 
arisen between the French monarch and his vassal 
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toQchii^ the Duchy of Ouycnnc, the former instructed 
Loois de Cr^cy to arrest every Englishman vithia bis 
territories. This proceeding naturally alarmed the 
Communes, though some months elapsed before any 
reprisals were made by the King of England, who was 
willing to let the Communes understand that he wbs 
reluctant to hold them responsible for the high-handed 
proceedings of their Count. At last, as redress was 
otherwise unobtainable, Edward caused the Flemings 
within his kingdom to be arrested likewise, and pro- 
hibited the further exportation of wool to Flanders. 
This was in the autumn of 1336. 

The looms were almost immediately thrown oat of 
work, for it does not appear that there were any 
speculators, or middle-men, with capital enough to 
enable them to lay in a stock of wool against adverse 
contingencies. Within the space of a few days, how- 
ever, Edward made advances to both the Count and 
the Communes, and expressed his earnest wish \a 
fot^et what was disagreeable in the past, and to re- 
establish their former friendly intercourse. These 
overtures were rejected by Louis de Cr^cy, but to the 
Communes were so eminently agreeable that, in the 
following spring the States of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Hainault agreed to an offensive and defensive alliance^ 
80 that the enemies of one shonld he the enemies of all 
three, and further bound themselves to refer all future 
differences to arbitration. It was also decided to 
renew the old relations with England, and to this 
agreement Louis de Cr^cy was compelled to afSx his 
signature. As soon as this welcome news reached 
Edward III. ho deputed the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
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the Eark of Salisbury and Eimtingdoa to conclude a 
treaty with those three States. Having landed at 
Dunkirk, his Ambassadors hastened to Valenciennes, 
where they were richly entertained by Edward's 
&thor-in-law, the Count of Hainault, by whom they 
were strongly advised to obtain the assistance of the 
Flemish Communes if the King really intended to 
prosecute his claims to the throne of Franco. As a 
preliminary step, they appear to have succeeded in 
subsidising the Duke of Brabant, the Count of Guelders, 
the Marquis of Juliers, and other princes holding of 
the Empire, though one and all showed themselves 
more ready to receive English gold than to supply 
their respective contingents. From Valenciennes the 
King's agents proceeded separately to Bn^cs, Ypres, 
and Ghent — the Bishop of Lincoln resenting the last- 
named town for the exercise of his own particular 
diplomacy. The prelate and his suite were greeted 
with extraordinary attentions, especially by Zegher or 
Sohicr de Courtrai, the father-in-law of James van 
Artevcld, and a knight banneret " of great distinction. 
The Englishmen are jsaid, on their part, to havo 

• A footnoto supplied by Colonel Johncs to Chap. XVIII. of his 
translation of Froissart's "Chronicles," states that " Knights ban- 
nerets were formerly gentlemuo of great power by landed pos- 
■essions and vassals, of whom they foriiiid companies in times of 
war ; they were called bannerets from their having tho right of 
bearing banners. It was necessary, in order to obtain the preroga- 
tive, to bs not only a gentleman by name and arms, but also to 
have for vnsaals gentlemen who would follow their banners to the 
Iran under the command of the banneret. Uneange cites an 
ancient manuacript ceremonial, which points out the manner of 
making a knight banneret, and the number of men ho was to have 
folloir him." 
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displayed a profuse magnificence, and, in the words 
of Froissart, to Imve spent such sums of money 
that silver and gold seemed to fly out of their 
hands. 

Sohier de Courtrai, IJord of Dronglieu or Tronchi- 
cnncs, had proved himself a valiant kuight, though ho 
belonged to tlio burgher and not to the baronial nobility. 
In Flanders, as in Italy, not a few of the lai^e land- 
owners were descended from men who had been 
successful in industrial, or commercial, pursuits, and 
formed an intermediate class between the feudal aristo- 
cracy and the bulk of the population, leduing, however, 
for the most part, to the former, and usually siding 
with the Count against tlio Communes. Sohier de 
Courtrai was an exccptiou to tbo rule, and was as 
much trusted and beloved by the townsfolk as he was 
resjHJctcd by the territorial lords. As one of the 
wealthiest and most iuHuential citizens of Ghent, he 
took a leading part in the negociations with the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and openly avowed his predilection 
for a close alliance with England. Such conduct 
naturally gave umbrage to Louis do Crecy, who, dis- 
scmbhng his resentment, invited the aged knight to 
attend a meeting of deputies from the diSerent Flemish 
Communes that was about to be held at Bruges. On 
his arrival in that town Sobicr was immediately 
arrested and conveyed to the castle of Rupclmonde, 
where he was subsequently beheaded — according to 
common report, while confined to his bed by severe 
illness. Great exertions had been made to obtain his 
liberation from captivity, but the Count was obdurate, 
and finally silenced these troublesome remonstrances 
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by the execution of his venerable prisoner. He also 
planned the capture of tho English envoys, but tbey 
received timely warning and returned to their own 
country by way of Holland, taking ship at Dordrecht. 
A garrison bad been placed by the Count in the 
island of Cadzand, situated between the Zwyn and the 
mouth of the Scheldt, whence armed vessels sallied 
forth and did mnch damage to English shipping. 
Justly offended by these hostile enterprises against the 
commerce of his subjects, Edward fitted out an expedi- 
tion under the command of the Earl of Derby, Sir 
Walter Manny, and other leaders of approved valour, 
who routed the Flemings with great slaughter, and 
made prisoner the Count's half-brother, " Sir Guy of 
Flanders, a good knight, but a bastard." The town 
was pillaged and burnt, and the English returned to 
their own country with their prisoners and booty. 
The Bruges militia, however, made such a stout 
resistance that, as a reward for their courago and 
loyaltj', they wore expressly permitted to repair their 
fortification.'!, which had been dismantled after the 
battle at Mont Cassel, A different fate, however, 
awaited tho inhabitants of Ghent, whose eagerness to 
negociate with tho English was punished by tho 
imposition of a hcavj- fine. A deputation of the most 
opulent burghers sought to mollify the Count by 
throwing themselves at his feet, and praying for 
mercy, but a!! to no purpose. Their supplications 
were unheeded, and tho exactions of the Count's 
officers reduced the townspeople to despair. "Without 
English wool there was no occupation for the weavers, 
on whose industry the prosperity of Ghent was 
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founded. Not a few of them escaped to England, and 
■were settled at "Woratead, in East Norfolk, which 
derived its name, indeed, from a particular kind of 
yam spun by them from combed wool. The misery 
of the artisans reached to such an extreme that 
atrocious crimes were committed with impunity, and 
the laws became iuoperatiTe. Bands of starving 
operatives paraded the streets, shouting "Vriheden 
ende Neeringben "— our Franchises and Crafts — but 
for a while, no answer was vouchsafed to their voci- 
ferations. The darkest hour, however, is that which 
precedes the dawn. Deliverance was nearer than 
they dared to anticipate. 

At that time there dwelt in the Calanderberg, near 
the Paddenhoek, or Toads-Comer, a wealthy j^oor/er 
named Jacob, or James, van Arteveld, Amplifying 
the narrative of Jehan le Bel, who, in his turn, 
derived his imperfect information from Gilles li 
Sluisis, abbot of St. Martin's monaster)-, near Toamai, 
the most famous of all the medieval chroniclers, John 
Froissart, canon of Chimay, portrays this remarkable 
man as an audacious demagogue, who went about 
with a body-guard of armed ruffians, and, by acts of 
violence, imposed his will upon his fellow citizens. 
He admits, indeed, that Van Arteveld possessed a 
fascinating and commanding eloquence, that he ruled 
the country with great vigour and sagacity, and 
that he was greatly esteemed by Edward III. On 
the other baud, he describes him as a brewer of 
mcthcgliu — beer sweetened with honey — and aecusea 
liim of assassinating his opponents, and of applj-ing the 
s of the country to the gratification of bis own 
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caprice and pleasure. This delineation of Van Arte- 
vcld's character has been repeated, with casual varia-- 
tions, by almost every historian of those times, from 
the days of Froissart to our own. According to 
ViUani, he was a man of low origin and of an exceed- 
ingly humble calling, who, by exercising the usual 
ai-ts of a demagogue, made himself master of the 
Commune of Ghent. To the same effect wrote 
Mezeray and Meyer, and the whole cohort of English 
chroniclers, whether they expressed themselves in 
Latin or in their own language. Tlio more critical 
and judicious writers of a later age were content to 
found their narratives upon the unsifted hearsay 
gossip of the early annaUsts, and thus a monstrous 
error has been handed down from century to century. 
It was natural enough that dignitaries of the Church, 
cadets uf noble families, should misunderstand and 
misrepresent the poHcy which Van Arteveld steadily 
pursued from first to last. Honestly espousing the 
cause of the Count and his overlord, they looked upon 
the refractory Communes as rebels, and their ring- 
leader as a self-seeking tribune of the people, and 
therefore low bom and addicted to all manner of 
excesses. It is little creditable, however, to modern 
historians that these hbellous fables should have been 
accepted as truth, without hesitation or inquiry, and 
again and again repeated even after their fallacy 
had been demonstrated by M. Kervyn de Lettcnhove, 
M. Auguste Voisin, and other Flemish writers of 
■world-wide reputation.* In the History of Edward 

* Au atUmpt nas made b7 the present nriter so far back an the 
jear I8J5— in the August number of the QnUUvian's Magiaine~- 
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III., by the late Mr. WiUiain Longman, James van 
Arteveld was for the first time treated worthily by an 
English historian, but subsequent writers have fallen 
into the old grooves, and calumniated a career which 
they have totally misapprehended.* 

to <tmir attention to the injo^cethat bad been done to thememoiy 
ot the great Burgber of Ghent, bnt it wae not successful. 

* In the Edinburgh Jleview, No. 313— January, 1881— will be 
founil copious citationa ftom a considerable number of writeis 
who have miannderBtood the true j>09ition and clmnctcr of Jamea 
ran Arteveld. 
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James van Akte^'eld is supposed to have been 
born about the year 1285, The name of Artevcld 
appears in the local annals as far back as the middle 
of the twelfth century, and recurs on various occasions. 
His father Jan, or John, was e\-idently held in con- 
sideration by his fellow-townsmen, for in 1325 he was 
sent on an embassage to the Duke of Brabant, and 
thence proceeded to Bruges, where he took a leading 
part in the ncgociatious which brought about the 
release of liouis do Crccy, who had passed eight 
months in imprisonment at Bruges, almost within 
sight of his own chateau. From Bruges John van 
Arteveld repaired to Arques, where he gave his aid 
to the conclusion of a treaty of peace, and was com- 
missioned to present himself before Charles the Fair, 
with instructions to swear to its due observance. The 
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year previously his name had been inscribed in a list 
of tlie wealthy burghers to whom the Count could 
Bafely apply for involuntary loans, and he ifi repre- 
scnted to hayc advanced the sum of forty livres, or ttin 
more than were demanded of the head of the Vaeme- 
wyck family, than whom none were more justly 
reputed in Flanders. The father of his wife, Livine 
do Groote, had been an icliecin, and, like hi in self, was 
allied with the highest branches of the commercial 
nobility — the militcs hiinjeniea, as they were styled in 
official documents. The appellation of Arteveld ' was 
derived from the village and fief of that name, which 
included the fiefs of Tricst and Mendonck, and com- 
prised largo tracts of wood and marsh, as well as a 
goodly breadth of cultivable land. Indeed, the polders 
were not so much marsh as land recently recovered 
from the sea, and which rewarded the care bestowed 
upon it by yielding luxuriant crops. To John and 
Livine van Arteveld were bom three sons, James, 
John, and Francis, and two daughters, Mary and 
Catherine. There is no doubt that John married 
Christine, daughter of Sohier dc Courtrai — described 
by Meyer as eqiics Flandriis mhilimmua — and there 
are good grounds for believing that her sister 
Catherine, was the second, if not the first and only, 
wife of James van jVrtcveld, after whose death she may 

• After the defeat of the men of Ghent at Kevele in 1381, Louis 
de Mnele fell book upon thcvill.i^eartonntiliip of Arteveld. And in 
1385, after ravn(,'uig the Pays d« Waea, Charles VI. waa slopped 
on his iiiiin:h upun Ghent by sixteen cilizena of that toiMi, trho 
barricaileit themm-lvcs in the tower of Arteveld Cliurch, nnd 
held his entire anny at bay autil battering engioes were brought 
up uid the trails dumolishad. 
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hare married into tbc house of BaroDaigc. At the same 
time, properly to understand the influence wielded by 
the great Flemish captain, especially in connection 
with tne weavers' guild, it must be borne in mind that 
his father was actually engaged in business as a cloth- 
merchant, and that both father and son were inscribed 
in the registers of that craft. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the Artevelds were descended from the 
ancient chdfeMns of Ghent, but in that case James van 
Arteveld must have invented his own coat of arms, for 
he bore three hoods or on a shield iable, or, in the 
words of Meyer : " Iimgmn genit scutum mgnitn in 
quo tria pilea atirea : pUexm aniiqmtiis liberiatis spn- 
boliifii erai." 

Although not absolutely certain, it is more than 
probable that at the early age of fifteen, or sixteen, 
James van Arteveld accompanied his uncle Walter, 
who was in the personal service of Robert de IJ^thune, 
in the expedition conducted by Charles dc Taloia into 
Sicily and Greece. It has already been stated that it 
was in reliance upon a safe-conduct granted by that 
chivalrous prince that Guy de Dampierre, with his 
two sons Robert and William, presented himself 
before Philip the Fair after vainly courting the 
alliance of Edward I. of England and of the newly- 
elected Emperor of the West, and that all three were 
placed in rigorous confiucment. Chafing under the 
slur thus cast upon his honour, Charles de Valois 
hastily withdrew from Franco and crossed the Alps 
into Italy, with the intention of asserting his some- 
what mythical rights to the throne of Constantinople, 
These pretensions were solely based nj)on the fact that 
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ha had lately married Catherine de Courtenay, niece 
of Bobert de BeUmne, and with the aid of the stout 
heart and strong arm of his wife's undo, Charles de 
Valois hoped to make them good. But Philip was 
not at all minded to assist his brother's enterprise, and 
positively refused to give liberty to his illustrious pri- 
soners. It may ■well have happened, however, that 
some of the Flemish knights and nobles in the suite of 
Guy de Dampierre volunteered to join a prince who 
had made himself so popular during the time he acted 
as his brother's Lieutenant-Qencral of Flanders, and 
that among those was Walter van Arteveld, who might 
naturally have taken with him his youthful nephew. 
Assuming this to have been the case, James van 
Arteveld must have visited Home at the time Boniface 
VIII. filled the Papal throne, and when the struggle 
between the Guelphs and Ghibclins was at its height. 
From Italy Charles of Valois passed over into Sicily, 
and thence set sail for the island of Bhodcs. 

After the disastrous battle of Courtrai Philip recalled 
his brother from Greece, and on the accession of Louis X. 
James van Artovold is siiid to have been appointed 
Vtirkt (If la Friiitei-ie to the king, a purely honorary 
office, which could bo held only by a youth of gentlo 
blood. His father is reported to have died in 1338, 
at which time James van Arteveld is supposed to havo 
been engaged in cultivating his jmh/ers, or reclaimed 
lands, at Basserode. It is unknown in what year he 
returned from his wanderings to his native town, nor 
is there any certainty as to the truth of the legend 
which gave him for wife a " hrewstcr," not necessarily 
the widow, though the inheritress, of a brewer of mei^ 
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or metheglin. The brewers* guild waa one of the 
fifty-two inferior craft-guilds, but there was nothing 
discreditable in an opulent weaver, or cloth-merchant, 
even though a member of the burgher nobility, marry- 
ing into a minor guild, and common rumour ascribes 
to this lady the possession of considerable riches. 
However that may be, no mention is made of any 
issue by that marriage, and in 1337 the actual wife 
of James van Arteveld was, presumably, Catherine, 
daughter of the gallant knight and respected citizen, 
Sohier de Courtrai. 

It was on a fSte-day towards the close of December, 
1337, that the artisans of Ghent, driven almost to 
desperation by their involuntary idleness, were gathered 
together in groups, bewailing their misery and vainly 
seeking a remedy, when suddenly some one remem- 
bered having heard a, wise and discreet man make the 
remark that, if the people of Flanders would follow 
his advice, they would soon have all they desired 
without giving umbrage to the King either of Franco 
or of England. These words, passing trom mouth to 
mouth, ran rapidly through the crowd, and presently, 
as by common consent, they were all shouting : "Alons, 
alon» oi/r le don conseil dti taige honime " — Come along, 
let us go and hear the good advice of the wise man. 
He was found leaning against the door post of his own 
house — very likely attracted by the sound of tho 
hurried footsteps of a thousand eager and hungering 
men. From afar, says Froissart, they began taking 
off their caps and humbly saluting him and praying 
him to tell them, in their sore distress, what it behoved 
them to do. They received a kindly and sympathetio 
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answer for the moment, and were invited to meet Uie 
epeaker on the morrow at the monastei? of Biloke. 
The interval not only enabled James van Artereld to 
arrange in his own mind how far it might be prudent 
to show his hand, but also gave time to hie fellow- 
«itizens to consider the case under all its bearings and 
to assemble in greater numbers, including the leaders 
of the different craft-guilds. The monastei? of Biloke 
was under great obligations to Sohier de Courtrai, and 
vas originally founded by the patriotic Canon Fulk 
XJutenhove, who, in his time, had stirred up the Flem- 
ings to resist the usurpation of Philip Augustus. 

Accordingly, on the morrow, which may have been 
the 26th December, 1337, a goodly assemblage of the 
citizens of Ghent was collected at the appointed hour. 
To them James van Arteveld expounded, with manly 
and convincing cloqufiace, his views on the policy that 
was likely to bo most beneficial to the material in- 
terests of Flanders. A solid and substantial alliance 
with the neighbouring States of Brabant, Hainault, 
Holland, and Zealand, would enable the allied Com- 
munes to maintain a strict neutrality between the 
Kings of France and England, and would secure a 
•constant and sufficient supply of com and wine from 
the former country, and of wool from the latter. Such 
was the simple and sensible programme sketched by 
the man whoso portraiture has been so unjustly handed 
<iown to posterity as that of a self-seeking agitator of 
the industrial classes. A few days later, on the 3rd 
of January, 1338, there was a meeting of the Com- 
munal magistrates, when it was resolved to revive the 
old posts of Captains of parishes, which bad fallen into 
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desuetade, and that the Captain of St. John's parish 
ehoold, as in fonncr times, be considered the Presidentr 
or Beleeder can dc Stad. As might have heen antici- 
pated, James ran Arteveld was elected to this honor- 
able office, while his four colleagues were William Av 
Vaemewyck, Gelnot van Leyns, William van Hose, 
and Peter ran den Hove. To each of these magistrates 
was assigned a small bodyguard of cnaepcn or con- 
stables, charged with the execution of their decrees — 
to Arteveld 21, to Vaemewyck 20, and to each of 
tho others 15. Two days afterwards Thomas de 
Vaemewyck, the first echeun of the town, published 
various police regulations, forbidding any one to leave 
his house after ciufcw, ordering all those who had 
been banished by tho magistracies of the good towns 
to leave the country within tho space of three days, 
and limiting the individual consumption of com in 
order to diminish the danger of famine in the event of 
the Count laying siege to Ghent. A tmce of fifty 
days was also proclaimed, during which, it was hoped, 
private quarrels might bo arranged and the entire 
community inspired with a feeling of mutual loyalty 
and brotherhood. 

Intelligence of these startling proceedings was not 
long in reaching the ears of Philip, who resolved to 
crush the seditious spirit in Ghent before it had time 
to communicate itself to the other towns. Summon- 
ing the vassals of the Crown to meet him witfi their 
retainers at Amiens, in mid-Lent, he despatched, in the 
meanwhile, the Bishop of Cambrai to Eecloo, to attend 
a general assembly of the deputies of the Flemish 
Communes. The threats, promises, and intrigues, of 
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the prelate, though wannly seconded by Louis de 
Critcy, were of no avail, for the destitution of the 
working classes demanded other remedy than fair 
words. The Communes had come to understand that 
their very existence depended upon the cultivation of 
friendly relations with England, and on the Ist 
February a deputation of the Ghent magistrates pro- 
ceeded to Louvain to sign a convention with Edward's 
plcnipotentiarj', the Count of Gueldcrs, the immediate 
result of which was a permission to obtain from Dor- 
jirecht a goodly supply of English wool. 

According to a manuscript of Froissart's Chronicles 
preserved in the Vatican Library and cited by M. Kcrvyn 
de Lettcnhove, James van Arteveld, accompanied by 
■deputies from the Communes, crossed over to England 
in great state, and was entertained by the King and 
Queen in the palace of Eltham with special honour 
And consideration. The King's Council subsequently 
met at Westminster and, after hearing what the 
deputies had to urge on behalf of their fellow-citizens, 
promised to comply with their various representations. 
This incident, however, is omitted from all the other 
manuscripts, aud yet it is hard to imagine that it 
should have been either invented by Froissart or 
related to him by an inaccurate informant, though, 
on the ot^er hand, no notice of it appears in the 
English narratives of Edward's reign. It is more to 
the point to draw attention to the patient sagacity 
with which the English monarch put up with the 
intense selfishness of the Flemish deputies, who agreed 
to only one condition imposed by the Count of Guel- 
ders, and even that one they made advantageous to 
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themselves. They had, io tact, only one object in 
view. They cared nothing for the disputes of Kings 
and princes, provided the raw material of their chief 
industry arrived without let or hindrance, and equal 
facility of transport was secured for the product of 
their looms. They insisted, therefore, upon their 
nentrality being respected and, as they dared not 
refuse to sanction the march of English troops across 
the territories of their Count, they stipulated that these 
ehould pay in cnrrent coin for everything of which 
they stood in need, and that they should conduct 
themselves with as much restraint as if they were in 
their own country. The rights of their Count were 
specially reserved, and at that time they formally 
recognised Philip de Yalois as their overlord in virtue 
of hia royal pren^tive as King of France. To a less 
far-seeing prince than Edward III. such a treaty 
would have appeared scarcely worth the parchment 
upon which it was engrossed, but, for the moment, he 
was only anxious to conciliate the good will of the 
Communes, rightly judging that neither their Count 
nor the French monarch would leave them in peace, 
while the dread of their coasts being ravaged by his 
fleets and of the prohibition of the export of wool to 
Flanders would compel them to seek a closer alliance 
on terms more favourable to himself. 

Unable openly to oppose these proceedings, Louis 
de Cr&3y invited James van Arteveld to a private 
conference, with the imputed intention of causing him 
to be assassinated. According to the Valenciennes 
manuscript — quoted hy M. de Lettenhove — the Count 
was urged by his usual advisers to kill him " secretly 
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or otherwise," while the Amiens manuscript asserts 
that it was the King of France who " enjoined the 
Count of Flanders not, on any account, to let this 
Jacquemon Darterelle act the part of a King or even 
lire." In any case, Arteveld presented himself with 
such a numerous accompaniment of the citizens of 
Ghent that no opportunity was afforded for aasBSsina- 
tion, and if any act of violence was perpetrated it was 
by the hand of Van Arteveld himself. Meyer dis- 
tinctly affirms that in the presence of the Count he 
slew one of his personal friends named Fulk, or 
Folkard do Ttoden, but then he goes on to say that 
Van Arteveld blockaded the Count in a fortified house 
known as the Steen — in which prisoners were confined. 
As the latter statement is incorrect, the former may bo 
so likewise, and Professor Lenz denies that Van 
Arteveld was even in Ghent at the time the nobleman 
in question was assassinated. The danger alleged to 
have been incurred by their Captain -General moved 
the magistrates of Ghent to increase his bodyguard to 
the unprecedented number of twenty-eight citaepen, 
and at the same time all tho members of the Com- 
mune assumed a white hood as was their wont in 
times of trouble. The Count was weak enough to 
follow their example, but, his sincerity being justly 
suspected, his position became extremely uncomtortahle 
and even hazardous. Under these circumstances ho 
called to his aid his habitual dissimulation, and invited 
the ladies of Ghent to a banquet that was spoken of 
as likely to be very magnificent. On the day, how- 
ever, that the entertainment was appointed to take 
place, the Count, after bearing Mass, expressed a 
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fancy to fly a hawk, and mounting his horse rode 
away to Bruges, and left his guests to their dis- 
appointment. 

As Philip's preparations fur an invasion were still 
incomplete, Louis do Cr^cy affected to make light of 
the constraint he had suil'ered at the hands of the 
men of Ghent, and even ratified the Convention 
arranged with the Count of Guelders. To foster the 
jealousy that usually divided the citizens of Bruges 
from those of Ghent, he lavished various privileges 
upon the former, and generally comported himself 
as though he desired nothing so much as to live ou 
good terms with his own people. The King of Boho- 
mio, however, who repiesented Philip do Valois at 
Eecloo, had imprudently uttered some words which 
caused his hearers much anxiety, so that two notable 
personages of Ghent were deputed to wait upon the 
King of France and assure him of the loyalty and 
frank submission of its inhabitants. The deputies 
were graciously received and were bidden to fear 
nothing, for it was the King's pleasure to protect the 
liberties and promote the interests of their town. 
TTith this message they returned to those who sent 
them, and the citizens of Ghent, relieved from all 
misgivings, resigned themselves to the enjoyment of 
the coarse pleasures of a Flemish kcrmesse, inten- 
sified by the great fair held on Lwtai-e Sunday, which 
was always marked by the presence cf a large number 
of merchants and traders from foreign parts. 

In the midst of their noisy gaiety a dreadful rumour 
got abroad, and chilled every heart with horror and 
consternation. In compliance with the mandate of the 
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King of France, Louis de Cr^y had given orders, 
only too readily executed, that the venerable Sohier de 
Courtrai sliould be put to death ; and his head waa 
cut off while he was lying in bed, worn out by age, 
grief, and bodily ailments. On the very day after his 
execution, the 24th March, 13:J8, were received Royal 
letters, dated a fortnight previously, enjoining the 
inhabitants of Ghent to destroy their fortifications 
with the greatest possible despatch in conformity with 
the stipulations of the treaty of Athies, signed by 
Robert do Bethune, at the instance of Philip the Fair, 
and summoning the Count, nobles, and Communes of 
Flanders to compel their obedience. On that samo 
day, likewise, the Bishop of Scnlis and the Abbot of 
St. Denis proniiunced a sentence of excommunication in 
the market place at Toumai, without waiting to learn 
how far the citizens of Ghent might bo dbposed to 
yield to the forec of circumstances. Nor was Philip 
contented with merely hurling the thunders of tho 
Church and terrifying the superstitious. By the 9th 
April he had joined the Constable at Toumai, expect- 
ing an easy victory over the townspeople deprived of 
the religious functions pertaining to Passion Week, 
and fearing the wrath of an offended Deity not less 
than the outstretched arm of their aggrieved overlord. 
But he had reckoned without taking into account tho 
moral ascendency already acquired by James van 
Arteveld. As Bekeder van dc Stud, his first step was 
to appeal to the Pope against the interdict lauuchcd 
by Philip on his own authority, and at the same time 
to consult the high dignitaries of tho Cathedral of 
Lidgo as to the means to be adopted in mitigation of 
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this dread calamity. Haring done so much to relievo 
the affrighted consciences of tho timid, he applied 
himself to defensive preparations, and inspired the 
townsfolk with something of his own high courage 
and tenacity of purpose. Towards evening on Holy 
Thursday, April the 11th, a strolling body of horse- 
men wore descried from the steeple of St. Nicholas' 
Church, reconnoitring up to the very gates of the 
town, and straightway the big bell, named Roelandt,* 
rang out the tocsin from the belfry tower. 

Irresolute at the moment of action, Philip hesitated 
to set liis anny in motion, and allowed ten precious 
days to elapse before he broke up his head-quarters 
at Tournai. In the interval. Van Arteveld had de- 
molished the bridge over the Lys at Deynze, and the 
swollen river presented an impassable barrier. Avail- 
ing himself of this respite the Captain of the City 
suggested an expedition against Biervliet, where a 
large body of Leliaerds had assembled after their 
defeat at Cadzand, and were watching for an oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with tho French troops. The 
proposition was joyfully accepted, and all day long 
the spirit-stirring notes of the trumpet called out tho 

* Oq this bell were ciigrHven the well-known lines : 

" Ik heete Roelandt; aU ik klip[iB(rT) dan ist 'briinj ; 
Ala ik luye, don iat sturni in 't Vlaenderland." 
Roland Atii 1 liiglit ; when 1 cnll out there ia fire ; 
Wlien I bvllow then; is atorm in the Flanders-land. 

(a) Compare, 

*' Clepe at Ms door, or knocks n'icli a stone." 
-Again, 

" Then wilt I clepe, How Alison T How John ! " 

—The Milltr-i Tale. 
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Oheat militia to gather together under tho banners 
of their respcctivo parishes on tho Cauter," or 
Placo of Anns. On the following moming the 
chief magistrates and captains of parishes followed 
tho Belceder van de Stad with a goodly band of 
armed men, and with engines for battering the walls. 
Whilo tho citizens of Ghent were engaged 
on this expedition, Louis dc Crecy imagined that 
a good opportunity presented itself for subduing 
to his will the town of Bruges, especially a3 many 
of tho more opulent burghera were well disposed 
towards him. Accordingly, at the head of » consider- 
able body of his retainers, ho rode into Bruges and 
planted his banner in the Market I'lace. Exasperated 
by this encroachment on their Communal privileges, 
tho fullers rushed to arms, and being speedily joined 
by the other guilds, the Count, after a slight skirmish, 
was obliged to retire to JIaclc. Very shortly after his 
expulsion, James van Arteveld arrived v-ictorious from 
his enterprise against Biervliet, and was welcomed 
with acclamations. A meeting of deputies from 
Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, and the Francf was held in 

• Tho CautcT — qva»i, ciilliira — was an oiien B|>aec, varying in 
eili-nt, the liut retic uf tliu ii}p'iculturul coixlitiou of Fluuders 
btfuj-G the bulk of its most mdustiioua iuliabJtants became ngglo- 
merated iu towns. Uj the fourteenth century io most towns Ul« 
Cauter hod been bnilt ovor, but not ho in Glicut.--" Lc Hiixh ilfs 
Artevelde," ch. x. p. 370. 

t Colonel Johues i[iiotes as folloir.i from Itniidran's " Diet ion nniro 
Oeografhiiiuo " : — " 1* Franc, Franconatns, Term Francn. It i» 
pirt of French Flanders, and was yielUi-d to tho French by tho 
[Mice of the I'yrenecs ; it coui{>n.'htnds thv bailinirkd of Ikiurbuurg, 
Itergues, St. Winox, and Fumes, nnJ, besiiira the capital towns of 
theae bailiwicks, thoso of Dunkirk and OiuvctiDcs." 
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the monastery of Eeckhout, at which it was agreed 
that a permanent Commission, or Board, should he 
appointed, consisting of three representatives of each 
of the three good towns, to whom should be confided 
the general administratioa of the County of Flanders- 
On the 29th April delegates from the different Com- 
munes waited upon the Count, and submitted for his 
ratification the Kesolutions that had been passed at 
Eecjihout, to which, with characteristic insincerity, he 
at once gave his assent, and he further swore to main- 
tain the Communal liberties as they existed prior 
to the treaty of Athies. In the course of the fol- 
lowing month James van Arteveld and William de 
"Vaemewjck, accompanied by deputies from Bruges 
and Ypres, traversed flauders in all directions, 
labouring energetically, and not without success, to 
appease local rivalries and ill-feeling, and to bring 
about a thorough reconciliation between the Count 
and his subjects. The Board also met irequently in 
different places, striving earnestly to execute Van 
Arteveld's programme of internal tranqnillily, com- 
bined with neutrality towards all foreign Powers. 

With this arrangoraeDt Edward III. professed to be 
perfectly contented, and wrote letters in that sense to 
the municipal magistrates of the three good towns, 
aunouncing at the same time the departure of his 
ambassadors, the Bishop of Lincoln and the Earls of 
Northampton and Suffolk, for Brabant. These envoys 
were met at Antwerp by the representatives of the 
Communes, and on the 10th of June, 1338, a com- 
mercial treaty was signed which fully recognised the 
neutrality of Flanders, though English ships of war 
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wero permitted to anchor m Flcmisli waters during 
the apace of one tide, provided do armed men were 
disembarked or allowed to land. The Flemish mer- 
chants were empowered to purchase English wools at 
any accredited wool-stapto in Brabant, Zealand, or 
elsewhere, while the burghers of Ghent received 
further permission to import their fabrics into England, 
if impressed with the city seal, free of duty and ex- 
amination. On the other hand, the Count of Flanders 
retained his liberty to serve with his immediate 
retainers in any country and against any enemy ho 
pleased. Not to be outbidden by the English 
monarch, Philip de Valois acquiesced in this treaty, 
and acquitted the Communes of the heavy tines which 
had been imposed upon them under various pretexts. 
Ho also addressed a letter to the magistrates of Ghent 
in which he expressed much compassion for the suffer- 
ings of the poor, and promised to foi^give the ignorant 
multitude the misdeeds and contemptuous langui^ 
into which they might have fallen through simplicity 
or misguidaRce. As a conclusive test of his friendli- 
ness, he despatched the Bishop of Senlis to Ghent, on 
the 25th July, to raise the sentence of interdict, and a 
few days later Louis de Cr^cy set out for Toumai, in 
company with the Flemish deputies, to celebrate the 
feast of the Assumption in that border town. 
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In tlic meantime Edward III. had wrung from tho 
English parliament a grant of 20,000 sacks of wool to 
1)6 delivered in Antwerp, and which were likely to bo 
more cfUcncious even than gold in quickening tiio slow 
poises of the peoples dwelling in tho Low Countries. 
On the I2th July ho embarked with his Queen 
Philippa, and a gallant suite of the noblest and 
bravest knights of England, and a week afterwards 
entered the spacious harbour of tho Zwyn. James 
van Arteveld and the other deputies of the Communes 
awaited him at Sluys, and assured him of their good 
faith and friendship. Foi-cod to content himself with 
empty words, tho King of England continued his 
voyage to Antwerp, where he arrived earlier than the 
sacks of wool. Without these sinews of war he was 
powerless. His allies would do nothing unless their 
subsidies were paid in advance. The Duke of Brabant* 
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who played fast and loose throughout, declined to 
commit himself single-handed, while the Communea 
persisted in their neutrality, and wanted nothing from 
England but the wool of her sheep. Housed to 
greater activity by each fresh obstacle in his path, 
Edward hastened into Germany, and by forcible im- 
portunity extorted from his brother-in-law, Louis of 
Bavaria, the designation of Vicar of the Empire.* 
What chiefly prompted the Emperor to take this step 
was his invincible indolence and conseqnent aversion 
from war. The King of France had possessed himself 
of Cambrai, an acknowledged fief of tho Empire, and 
refused to restore it except to superior force. To lose 
such an important town without striking one blow, or 
shivering a single lance, would Lave been an indelible 
disgrace, and might have weakened the Imperial hold 
on other outlying appanages. The application of the 
English monarch was therefore opportune and agree- 
able, as tho consequence of failure would affect only 
those who were actually engaged in hostilities. With 
becoming pomp and ceremony Edward III. was pro- 
claimed Vicar-General, and one of his first acts was to 
summon the Count uf Flanders to appear before him 
to do homage for the lands he held of the Empire. 

* It n>Tut be borne \a mind that Handera ^aa then held under 
three lords. There w»s Flanders aouhi Vanpire, or deiicndcut. on 
the Emperor of the West, o( which Cambrai was the principal lity ; 
secondly, Flandere touht In onironiic, or dejiftident on tho King 
of Pmnce, which ineluiled all the free Communes under the Count ; 
and thirdly, allodial Flandirs, or the Count's ]>ersoniU military 
fier. Edwanl accordingly aimed at uniting imdtr his own over- 
lordship Imperial Flanders, in his capacity of Vicar.Gener.il of tlis 
Empire. French Flanders as King of France, and allodial Flanden 
as the Count's sOEeiain. 
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Ho also arranged vith his Gcrmaa allies that they 
should be prepared three weeks after the feast of St- 
John — Midaummer-day, 1339 — to undertake the sioge 
of Cambrai. That winter was passed by the King of 
England and his royal consort at Louvain, and so 
nobly did the English knights conduct themselves 
that, as Froissart tells us, "they were beloTcd by 
those of both sexes, and even by the common people, 
who were pleased with their state and magnificence." 
The Communes, notwithstanding tho most dazzling 
offers, refused to betray their neutrality, though indi- 
viduals^the Bardi of Bruges, among others — were 
willing to advance large sums of money on tho security. 
of the English Crown jewels. 

"While Edward was wasting much valuable time in 
Brabant, conformably with the old practice of sus- 
pending military operations during the winter months, 
Jjouis de Crecy formed a project for breaking the 
power of the Communes before aid could be rendered 
by their English and German allies. Oi^anizing a 
band of Lcliaerds, he directed them to commence their 
enterprise in the territory of tho Franc, because 
between that semi-rural population and the citizens of 
the larger towns there had long esisted a feeling of 
jealous repulsion. His adherents accordingly began 
by surprising Bergues, whore they put to death 
twenty-fivo of the principal inhabitants. Thence they 
hastened to Dixmude, where they were joined by the 
Count in person. Under the impression that the 
Bruges militia were engaged under the walb of the 
castle of Licdekerke on the frontiers of Bmbant, into 
which a party of Leliacrds bad thrown themselves. 
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the Count proposed to make a dash at that town, ana 
aeize upon it in the absence of its defenders. The 
men of Bruges, however, were already on their return 
to their homes, when they were apprized of Louis' 
intended treachery. "While he and his knights were 
buried in sleep, the alarm was given that the Bruges 
militia were close at hand, and the Count and his 
partisans had barely time to effect their escape by 
forcing open one of the gates, and galloping off to St, 
Omer. The magistrates of Bruges thereupon com- 
plained to their over-lord of the disloyalty of his vassal, 
their Count, and were promised ample protection and 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their liberties, though 
Philip only awaited a convenient season for depriving 
them of all their privileges and of reducing them to 
subjection. The apparent credulity with which the 
Communes on all occasions accepted the fair words of 
the Kings of France can only be compared with the 
unscrupulous facility with which those kings violated 
.their engagements. 

The summer season was well nigh over before 
Edward's German allies were ready to take the field. 
At lost ho was able to set his army in motion and to 
lay siege to Cambrai, About the middle of October, 
however, he received intelligence that Philip was 
approaching with forces numerically superior to his 
own. Nothing daunted, he at once broke up the 
siege and advanced to give battle to the enemy, 
though the Count of Hainault refused to serve against 
his French over-lord in France, and actually ranged 
his contingent under Philip's banner. On the S-ird 
October, the allied army was drawn up in battle array 
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on a wide plain between the villages of Vironfosse or 
Buironfosse and La Flamengerie ; but Philip waa 
neyer anxious to engage unless morally certain, of 
victory. In the present instance he distrusted his 
own French Communes, and may also have been 
aware that the Plemish militia under James von 
Artcveld and a son or grandson of John Breydel, the 
Butcher of Bruges, were within striking diatanco. 
He, therefore, prudently fell back under cover of night, 
partly owing to a letter received fi-om Robert King of 
Sicily, an astrologer of great repute, who had cast 
the nativities of the two rival monarchs and had dis- 
covered through his knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
that, if ever Philip' encountered Edward in battle, he 
would surely be defeated. Availing himself of this 
excuse, he fell back to St. Qnentin, and finally, dis- 
banding his army at St. Omer, returned to Paris. 
Instead of pressing npon his retreating enemy and 
harassing his rear, the King of England and the 
Duke of Brabant "packed up their baggage," says 
Froissart, and took up their quarters in and around 
Avesnes in Hainault, whence the former proceeded 
to Brussels, and the Germans returned to thetr 
homes. 

As soon as the allied forces had sat down before 
Cambrai, the Flemish militia took up an excellent 
position between llenin and Deynze, with the inten- 
tion of making a point at Douai, and subsequently at 
Lille and B^thune. But once more they allowed 
themselves to be cajoled by their Count, who invited 
them to meet him at Courtrai and receive Philip's 
assent to all their demands. AVith characteristic 
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fickleness and nftrrow selfishness, they desisted from 
^active enterprise and suffered themselres to be 
■deluded with idle promises and professions, until news 
arrived that Edward had gone into winter-quarters, 
when the Count suddenly took his departure without 
Slaving committed himself to anything. The French 
rgarrisons in the frontier towns amused themselves 
thenceforth by making forays into Flemish territory, 
killing the villagers, burning their hovels, and devas- 
tating the countrj'. 

The horrors of war, as depicted by Froissart, 
illustrate the inhumanity of the medieeval ages, 
<iespite their boasted chivalry. It is in these terms 
the Canon of Chimay describes the results of an 
•excursion into Hainault hazarded by the garrison 
■of Cambrai, who made their first attack upon the open 
unfortified town of Hasprcs. " The French, on enter- 
ing the town, found everyone within doors. Having 
taken and pillaged what they pleased, they burnt the 
town so completely that nothing but the walls re- 
mained. In Haspres there was a priory of black 
monks that was dependent on that of St Waas, in 
Arras ; the monastery was extensive, and had large 
buildings belonging to it, vhich they also pillaged 
and burnt most villainously." By way of reprisal the 
Hainaulters consigned Auberton to the flames, after 
making 2000 men prisoners and driving off many 
cartloads of plundered property. At another time we 
read that " tho French made a great booty, and burnt 
the town of Anich, one half of Escoux, Escaudaing, 
Erin, ilontigny, Sautain, Varlain, Targny, Ambreti- 
court, Laurchc, ijuucb, Roelt, Neuvile, Lieu St. 
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Amand, and all the villages which were in that 
country. They carried off with them immense riches." 
During the siege of Tournai some soldiers sorprised 
the town of Hasnon " which helonged to Hainault, 
hurnt the town, violated the nnnnery, destroyed the 
monastery, and took with them all they could carry 
oS." Ihen the troops onder the Duke of Normandy, 
" burnt Main and Fontenelles, and also the convent 
which helonged to Madame de Valois, sister-german 
to the King of France. The Duke was much vexed 
at this, and had those who set it on fire hanged " — 
not hecause of their barbarity, but because they had 
impaired the revenues of his Koyal aimt. So it is 
throughout, without the slightest expression of horror 
and disgust from the gentle historian, a poet as well 
as a chronicler. No doubt, "it was a fine sight to see 
the banners and pennons flying in the plain, the 
barbed horses, the knights and esquires richly armed," 
but how was it with the ill-fed, ill-armed, ill-clad, 
and wholly unprotected men on foot, who had to 
march and fight and suffer without gain or glory P 

The treachery of Louis de Cr^cy at Courtrai, 
followed by the ravages of the French garrisons, at 
length opened the eyes of the Communes to the 
hollowuess of their neutrality and the danger of their 
position between two rival monarchs, one of whom at 
least was their implacable oppressor. But, as King- 
of France, he was also their over-lord, and under the 
most trying circumstances they strove to preserve 
their loyalty. Man for man, they preferred Ed- 
ward III. to Philip do Valois, but before they could 
transfer their allegiance to the former it was neees- 
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saiy that be should be, or assume to be, kii^ of 
France. It is commonly affirmed, and probably wiUi 
truth, that it was at the suggestion of Van Arteveld 
ibat be and certain other deputies were instructed to 
proceed to Brussels and there greet Edward as lord 
of the two kingdoms. They appear to have expressed 
tbeir readiness to serve under him to the best of their 
Ability, provided be would quarter the arms of France 
with those of England, and call himself King of that 
country. Otherwise, however great their goodwill 
Swords him, they would forfeit the sum of two 
millions of florins to the Apostolical Chamber, besidee 
incurring a sentence of excommunication, if they acted 
offensively against the King of France for the time 
Jieing. Edward is represented to have been somewhat 
startled at this proposition, seeing that " he bad not 
oonquered any part of that kingdom, and it was un- 
certain whether he ever should ; on the other band, 
he was unwilling to lose the aid and assistance of the 
Flemings, who could be of greater service to bim than 
:any others at that period." In the end, by the 
Advice of the lords of the Empire, Edward acceded to 
this novel proposition and engaged to restore to 
Flanders the bailiwicks of Lille, Doual, and B^thune, 
provided tliey, on tbeir parts, would render bim sub- 
-stantial aid, in enforcing his claims to the throne of 
France. 

Eaiiy in November the King proceeded to 
■Ghent, whore a great council was held of the Ger- 
man feudatories and the representatives of the 
Flemish Communes, and ever after Edward bore 
the arms of France and the title of King of that 
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country. Ijeaving Queen Philippa at Ghent, " where 
she was often visited and comforted by Jacob van 
Arteveld and other lords and ladies," Edward re- 
paired to Antwerp and shortly afterwards took ship 
for London, " where he arrived about St. Andrew's 
day, 1339, and was joyfully received by his subjects, 
who were anzions for his return." Previoas to hi» 
departure from Antwerp he commissioned certain lards 
to n^tiate the betrothal of his daughter, Isabella, 
to the youthful Louis de Made, but the Count 
rejected his overtures and remained &ithftil to his 
liege lord. 

On the 23rd January, 1340, Edward was once- 
more in Ghent. His seal was now engraved with 
the motto "Dieu et Mon Droit," and the fleurs de 
lys of France were quartered on his shield with the 
leopards of England. Three days later ho began his 
reign as King of France by granting a charter, " dat. 
apud Gandavum viccsimo sexto die Januarii, anno 
regni nostri Francias primo." The Flemings who had 
been taken prisoners at Cadzand were set at liberty 
without ransom, not excepting Louis' half brother, 
Guy, and three charters, or proclamations, were suc- 
cessively issued by Edward. By the first he under- 
took to protect the ships of the Flemish merchants, 
to allow their fabrics free circulation in England, to 
establish a permanent staple of wool in Flanders and 
in Brabant, and to accept as obhgatory in England 
commercial conventions made in Flanders under the 
seal of the good towns. He abo promised to acquaint 
the Communes with any negotiations that might be- 
set on foot by which their interests might be affected. 
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and not to conclude any treaty of peace with Philip 
de Valois, unless with their cognizance and assent, 
the Court of Flanders being at liberty to join them. 
Ho further pledged himself and his successors to 
succour and aid the Communes should their laws and 
franchises ever chance to be endangered, and to fight 
in their defence to the bitter end. 

By the second instrument the English monarch 
engaged to assemble his naval forces in such strength 
that the navigation of the Channel should be secure 
for the trading-vessels of all friendly nations. Two- 
thirds of the fighting men on board his ships should be 
men of Flanders and Brabant, but the entire charges 
were, as usual, to be home by England. Moreover, the 
som of £140,000 was to be paid in four instalments 
to the Communes — probably in payment of loans — and 
for the next fifteen years a wool-staple was to be 
fixed at Bruges. The third proclamation was prac- 
tically a charter conferred by the new self-styled 
King of France upon his faithful feudatories the Com- 
munes of Flanders. The privilege of excommunica- 
tion without previous reference to the Papal See was 
renounced for ever, and the Count and the inhabitants 
of the country wore declared to be thenceforth as free 
as their predecessors before any such penalties and 
servitudes w?re enjoined. The towns and baihwicka 
of Lille, Douai, B^thune, and Orchies were restored 
to Flanders as an integral and inseparable portion of 
Flemish territory. In like manner the coimty of 
Artois and the town of Toumai were to be regarded 
as a fief of the Court of Flanders. All privileges 
granted by Robert de B^tbune after the Battle of the 
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Spurs were confirmed. No taxes were to be imposed 
on Flanders, nor could any duties be levied upon 
goods imported from France into Flanders or Brabant. 
Every Fleming had a right to be tried by Flemish 
judges, nor could he be summoned to appear before 
any French court, A good, loyal, and common gold 
and silver currency of the same weight and alloy, was 
to circulate iu Franco, Flanders, and Brabant, and 
was to be accepted in England, and it was never to be 
changed or tampered with. 

It is not surprising that modem Flemish writers 
should give great credit to James van Arteveld for 
obtaining such favourable terms from the new 
claimant of the French Crown ; but it is extremely 
unlikely that Edward, as King of France, would 
have fulfilled the conditions he signed when simply 
an aspirant to that high dignity. And he might 
readily enough have found an excuse in the stipula- 
tions made by the men of Bruges, who reserved to 
themselves liberty to change sides should any flaw 
be discovered in Edward's pretensions — the worst flaw, 
of course, being inability to enforce his alleged rights. 
They further insisted upon maintaining their feudal 
position towards their Count, so long as he respected 
their ancient franchises, for, they said, " it ever was, 
is, and will be their intention to lend their aid to the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity, and to the lead- ' 
ing of an honest life, injuring no one, but rendering to 
each his due " — and, they might hare added, thinking 
only of their own immediate commercial interests. 
The gross selfishness and inconstancy of the Communes 
completely alienated Edward after the death of his 
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" gossip " Vbii Arteveld, and the woolstaple whs after 
a while taken from Bruges, while Flomish artizaos 
were lured to settle in England. 

Through the intervention of James van Arteveld a 
close alliance of friendship had been concluded be- 
tween the Communes of Flanders and Brabant on the 
3rd December, 1339, by which they promised each 
other mutual support against all enemies, and engaged 
their respective lords to abstain from all wars in the 
future unless with the previous approval of the two 
countries. Free trade and a common currency were 
agreed upon ; and in the event of any disputes arising, 
the matter at issue was to be referred in the first 
instance to the local magistrates, and, if they failed to 
render justice within the space of eight days, it was to 
be laid before a Council of ten members, of whom four 
were to be nominated by the Duke of Brabant and the 
Count of Flanders, and the six others by the good 
towns of Brabant and Flanders, namely, Louvain, 
Brusseb, and Antwerp in ttie one, and Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres in the other. Finally, it was arranged 
that the two princes and deputies from the above- 
named six towns should meet in conference three 
times in the year ; to wit, on the fourteenth day after 
Candlemas at Ghent ; on the fourteenth day after the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist at Brussels ; and on 
the fourteenth day after All Saints at Alost. This 
important document, with which the Count and Com- 
munes of Hainault shortly afterwards expressed their 
concturence, bore the signatures of eighty barons, 
knights, and deputies, and had no other fault than its 
dependence on the life of a single individnal, for 
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shortly after the death of Tan Arteveld the edifice he 
bad laboured to construct fell to the ground. It may 
also have been due to his suggestion that, on the 8th 
February, 1340, Edward published a Manifesto ad- 
dressed to bis French subjects, in which he promised 
to restore their communal rights and privileges, 
and to revive the laws and customs which bad 
existed in the time of his sainted ancestor !King 
Louis IX. 

It would have been strange if the Fapel See had 
abstained from availing itself of this opportnmty of 
interfering in the temporal affairs of two such power- 
fill monarchs as Philip and Edward. Letters were 
accordingly addressed by Benedict XII. to tbe Com- 
mnues, reminding tbem that tbeir prosperity greatly 
depended upon tbe favour and protection of the King 
of France, and that whenever they had presumed to 
revolt from their over-lord their sufferings had been 
very serious. These letters, however, arrived too late 
to be of any use one way or the other, for Edward III. 
had already been recognised as King of France. By 
way of reply, therefore, Baldwin de Lisseweghe was 
commissioned to proceed to Avignon, and demand the 
rescission of tbe singular privilege accorded to tbe 
French King of excommunicating tbe people of 
Flanders without reference to the bead of tbe Christian 
Gbnrcb. Edward bad voluntarily renounced this 
power, but Popes have usually paid more court to 
Kings in esuc than to those in posae, and Benedict XII. 
acted after tbe manner of his predecessors and suc- 
cessors. He hesitated to foiward a safe conduct to 
the Flemish deputation, nor is there anything to show 
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that he ever accorded an interview to Baldwin de 
Lisseweghe and his companions. To Edward himself, 
indeed, ho wroto a paternal letter, pointing out tliat 
he could have no claim to the Crown of Franc© 
through his mother, hecnuse women do not count in 
the hereditary order of succession, and that Franco 
was not a country to be conquered by force of arms. 
No reliance should be placed upon the Flemings, a 
fickle and unfaithful race, constantly at feud with 
their natural lords, while the Germans would help him 
only so long as tliere was money to be wrung from 
him. Edward's justification of his conduct never 
reached Avignon,'being intercepted by Philip's agents, 
but the quarrel between the two Kings had got far 
beyond the sphere of argument, and both sides pre- 
pared for a final appeal to arms. The English Par- 
liament, indeed, and more particularly the Corporation 
of London, demurred to the privileges conferred upon 
the Flemings ; but Edward, in his masterful way, 
declared that ho would sooner forfeit his Crown 
and repudiate his royal birth, than be untrue to his 
engagements. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, find- 
ing that nothing they could say would shake his re* 
solution, wisely bowed to the force of circumstances. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Birth of Jolin of Gaunt e,ad of Philip Tin Arteveld — Defeat and 
ca|)Caie of the Earl of Salisbury — James ran Arteveld marches 
to tho reliof of the Count of Hainanlt— Battle of Sluys—Van 
Artereld joins Edwanl 111. at Ardenbuif; — Accompaniea him 
to Brugea — The French and Engliah kings issue proclamationa 
— Siege of Toumai — Use of Artillery — Troce of Esplechin — 
Annies disbanded — FaTouraMo terms granted to the Com- 
munes— Tlie Count gnnts an amnesty— financial embarrara- 
ment ofF^vardlll. — Obtains a loan tliroagh Van Arteveld 
-Further negotiations. 

Edward had promised to return to Flanders not 
lat«r than midsummer. During his absence in Eng- 
land Queen Fhilippa gave birth to a son, afterwards 
known as John of Gaunt, " time-honour'd Lancaster," 
and held at the baptismal font the eldest son of James 
van Arteveld and Catherine of CoiirtrBi, who was 
named Philip, after his Royal sponsor. Of him more 
will be heard hereafter in its proper place. 

On his part Philip de Yalois had not been idle. 
An interdict was fulminated against the Flemish 
Communes at Toumai, on the 4th April, by the Bishop 
of Senlis and the Abbot of St. Denis ; and in tho 
evening of the same day a detachment from the gar- 
rison of that town went forth on a successful raid to 
the very suburbs of Courtrai. A second inclusion 
narrowly escaped disaster, and on the Friday previoos 
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to Palm Sunday the Militia of the Commones, under 
the personal command of the Captain-General of 
Qhcnt, occupied the villages of Chin and Kamegnies, 
in tiie immediate neighbourhood of Toumai. Van 
Arteveld had formed the design of recovering that 
town with the aid of a small body of English men-at- 
arms whom Edward had left behind him at Ypres with 
the Earls ofSalisbury and Suffolk. His request for their 
co-operation obtained a ready assent, and the citizens 
of Tpres, under their local magistrates, swelled the 
contingent. Unhappily, the latter prevailed upon 
their English comrades to assist them in expelling from 
Armentieres a Genoese garrison who were in the 
habit of plundering the surrounding country. The 
Italians offered a gallant resistance, but the place was 
at last carried by assault and burnt to the ground. 
Emboldened by this prosperous commencement, the 
victors conceived the mad project of making them- 
selves masters of Lille. Instead, therefore, of prose- 
cuting their march in security along the left bank of 
the Lys, they pushed across country in disorder, and 
wore approaching the abbey of Marquette by a narrow 
road between high hedges, when they were suddenly 
attacked in front and on both ffanks and speedily over- 
powered. The Earl of Salisbury was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to the Ch&telet at Paris, while Van 
Arteveld was compelled to raise the siege of Toumai 
and return to Ghent. Shortly aiterwards, however, 
ho proceeded at the head of 60,000 men to relieve 
Edward's brother-in-law, the Count of Hoinault, whose 
territories were being overrun and ravaged by Philip's 
eldest son, the Duke of Ifonnandy. Had it rested 
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vith tbe Count and his gallant Flemish allies the 
French army would have been attacked with great 
advantage, but the Duke of Brabant, jealous of the 
growing ascendency of Flanders and anxious to keep 
on good terms wilJi the French monarch, refused to 
co-operate, and news arrived which prompted the 
Duke of Normandy to beat a hasty retreat. 

Aware that Edward had pledged his faith and 
honour to be in Flanders on St. John's day, and that 
he would redeem his word at any cost, Philip do 
Valois collected a fleet of 800 sail to intercept him, 
includiog 30 Genoese galleys under the command of 
a Corsair named Barbavara, and 140 large vessels 
equipped at Calais and in the ports of Kormandy. 
This formidable fleet carried on board 35,000 armed 
men, hut the supreme command had been intrusf«d to 
Nicholas Behuchet, the King's treasurer, who had 
expressed a wish to he present at a battle. On the 
8th June the French fleet entered the Zwyn and took 
up a position behind the dunes, or embankments of 
sand which keep out the sea, in the hope that 
Edward III. would make for Sluys without suspiciuu, 
and would be surrounded hy a greatly superior force 
before he was prepared to defend himself. But Be- 
huchet began with a fatal error. Landing a body of 
troops on the island of Cadzand he set fire to all the 
buildings it contained, and put even the unarmed 
inhabitants to the sword. This barbarous act roused 
the country against him, and the Bruges militia 
hastened to protect Sluys against a similar outrage. 
Two days afterwards the news reached tho Orwell, 
where the King of England was completing his pre- 
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parations for bis departure, vhicli was fixed for the 
12th Jane. At first he refused to credit the tidings 
which were brought to him by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whom he rudely taunted with cowardice, 
bidding bim remaiu at homo if be bad any fear. The 
unwclcomo intelligence, however, was speedily corro- 
borated by a pilot who bad witnessed with his own 
eyes the arrival of the French fleet. Even then 
Edward withheld his belief, but when letters were 
handed to him from the Count of Guelders, he cod- 
sented to postpone his departure for a few days until 
a larger force could be assembled. As soon as 300 
vessels, mostly inferior to the French ships, were 
collected at the mouth of the Orwell, he set sail for 
Flanders, and on the following day, the 23rd June, 
was off the Flemish coast. 

At Blankenberghe three knights went ashore and 
presently sighted a forest of masts in the arm of 
the B(» known as the Zwyn. On receiving tbis 
information the English fleet anchored for the night, 
hut at daybreak on St. John's day, 1340, anchors 
were raised and all sail set for the mouth of that 
estuary. Both wind and tide, however, were adverse 
and no progress could be made. All at once the 
Genoese gallics were descried making for tbe open 
sea. Having in vain pointed out to Nicholas 
B^uchct that by being crowded up in such a narrow 
space be lost tho advantage of his numerical supe- 
riorit}-, Barbavara determined to consult his own 
safety by securing ample sea-room, and sallying forth, 
bravely attacked the English fleet At first hia 
onslai^ht was saccessful, and be had already cap- 
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tured a large ship, when the King rallied his broken 
squadrona and speedily compelled the Genoeee to take 
to flight. By that time the tide had well turned, and on 
the rising flood the English ships floated into the 
Zwyn. With besotted self-confidence B^huchet now 
gave orders to his captains to let go the chains by 
■which their vessels had previously been attached to 
one another, and to tight every man for his own band. 
The French fleet thus became inextricably confused 
and entangled. Two mighty ships, the Christopher 
and the Edicard, which had been captured from the 
English while conveying cai^oes of wool across the 
Channel, were the first prizes of that glorious day, but 
the heavy armed men on board were massacred by 
the peasants as they strove to gain the shore. Pre- 
sently, the loud brajdng of boms announced the arrival 
of useful auxiliaries. A swarm of small vessels issued 
from every creek, while the ports of Bruges and 
Damme sent to the affray every ship not still encum- 
bered with merchandise. The English monarch, in his 
letter to the Prince of Wales, gratefully acknowledged 
the assistance rendered by the Flemings, who seem to 
have given no quarter. Though wounded by an arrow 
in the thigh, Edward bore himself like a valiant 
knight, and was conspicuous among the flower of the 
English chivalry. According to Froissart, none of the 
French escaped the terrible slaughter that ensued, nor 
docs he, as usual, mention the names of any persons 
who wore made prisoners and held to ransom. On 
the contrary, he explains as a reason for the greater 
fury and loss of life that characterise naval combats as 
compared with those on land, that there is no possi- 
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bility of retreat — every man must do or die. It is, 
however, improbable that maoy nobles or knights oi 
high degree would have consented to sen'o under 
Hugh Qui^ret, a simple knight of Artois, or under the 
King's treasurer, a man of humble extraction raised to 
eminence by his clorkly qualifications. The contest 
lasted for several hours, from mom to noon, and as 
the lighting vas hand to hand on crowded decks, soon 
slippery with human blood, the carnage may well have 
been exceedingly great.* Hugh Qui^ret had the 
good fortune to meet with a soldier's death, but B^- 
huchet fell into the hands of the Flemish peasants 
who hanged him from a masthead in revenge for the 
devastation of Cadznnd, 

This was the first great naval battle won by the 
English, and for a brief space it gave them the com- 
mand of the Channel. On the morrow Queen Philippa 
arrived from Ghent to congratulate and nurse her 
wounded lord, who was unable for a few days to leave 
bis ship. It is reported that the king asked after his 
"gossip," James van Artevcld, and was informed that 
be was then at Thun-l'Evfique, at the bead of 60,000 

• In an nrtiele on " Jncab van Artevcld, the Brewrr of Ghent," 
in l\iv Ediiibui-gh Eevicw, No. 313, it is *tated thst "3,000 of the 
enemy perished by the swonl or by drowning," but this is, clearly, 
n olerieal error for 30,000. The \om of the rictora has been e$ti- 
jimteil at 4,000 ; though, of course, too great importance must not 
1<r nttnchcil to i\\f figured stntenicnta of the old cbroniclirs, any 
mora tlian to French or Rusidan hultetina in the ]>reunt century. 
lu tho "Cronii|iic de Flandres," ch. Ixiviii., it is thus vritteu: 
"Lanvoit tant de pi:iv\ tui!s <[lie la mer en estoit tonte ensangUnlee 
cii eu Icz ; et eslinioit on bi^n lea mors & trente mitic " Hr. Loni;- 
nmii is content with 25,000, but the ancient wiilcrs vary from 
30,000 to 33,000. 
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FlemiiBh militia, in defeoce of the territories of tbe 
Count of Hainanlt. This answer, however, was not 
strictly true, for he waa then actually at Valenciennes, 
in company of that Count and the douhle-faced Duke 
of Brabant. Froissart, who appears to have been, 
though quite a little child, an eye-witness of the scone, 
describes how Arteveld mounted a platform in the 
market-place, and expounded the right of Edward III. 
to the crown of France, and also the common advan- 
tages of a close alliance between Flanders, Brabant, 
and Hainault, with such commandiug eloquence that 
those who hoard him said oneio another that he was 
indeed worthy to govern the land. The two princes 
then agreed to meet again at Ghent, and on the 30th 
June Van Arteveld was at Ardenburg, whither the 
King of England had gone on a pilgrimage fo return 
thanks for his great victory. Thence they proceeded 
together to Bruges, where Edward received the free- 
dom of the city. Deputies of the different Communes 
also waited upon him, and urged him to undertake the 
siege of Toumai and the recovery of the County of 
Artois, promising on their port to furnish 100,000 
men for the former enterprise, and 50,000 for the 
latter. And so faithfully did they perform their part 
of the engagement, that in the space of five days they 
had 140,000 men under arms, all of them volunteers, 
serving at their own charges. By the 15th July tho 
militia of Bruges aud Ghent were marching, some 
towards Oudcnaerd, some towards West Flanders, 
where they expected to form a junction with the con- 
tingents from Yprcs and the Franc. The ucwiy-elected 
Rewacrt was Simon de Mirabel, lord of Bcveren, 
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ITallc, and Perwen, whoso wife was Elizabeth of 

Flanders, daughter of Louis de Ncvers, and sister to 
Louis do Cr^cy, 

The defeat of his fleet at Sluys caused Philip de 
Valois to fall back upon Arras, after leaving a very 
strong garrison in Toumai under the command of the 
Constable of France, supported by many valiant 
knights and lords. IIo also threw a considerable body 
of troops, under experienced commanders, into St. 
Omcr, while ho himself kept the field at the head of 
70,000 men, encamped between Lens and Arras. The 
campaign opened badly* for both belligerents. The 
Duke of Burgundy, having rashly attacked the 
entrenched camp occupied by the Bruges militia 
under Robert of Artois, was repulsed with heavy loss, 
and pursued to the very gates of St. Omcr, which the 
victors proposed to carry hy storm at dawn of the fol- 
lowing day. The men of Ypres, however, had been 
loss succcA^ful than their comrades, and in their flight 
liad spread a panic through the ranks of the Franc 
militia. Nothing, therefore, remained for the bravo 
citizens of Bruges but to follow the fugitives, while 
the Count in disgust proceeded to the English camp, 
which was then pitched under the walls of Tournai. 

After the manner of those times Edward III. had 
sent a personal chidlenge to the King of Franco, and 
infiirmed him th;it he had entered the County of 
Flanders as its sovereign lord. To this Philip replied 
that he relied upon the honour and loyalty of the 
Flemish Couimuues, and that, if they had lately gone 
astray, it was through the evil counsels of individuals 
who cared more for their own than for the general 
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good. This answer was received on the 31st July, by 
which date Edward had been joined by his Qennan 
allies, so that the army under his supreme command 
amounted to 120,000 men. The town was imme- 
diately surrounded on all sides, the Flemings, under 
Arteveld, estimated at 40,000, occupying a range of 
low hills, extending from the Lille road to the hamlet 
of Sept-Fontaines, They appear to have made use of 
a kind of mitrailleuse, called ribaude, " jetant feu et 
grands carreaux pour tout romprc," and Froissart 
makes meDtion of cannons and bombards on the 
ramparts of Quesnoy, "which flung large iron bolts 
in such a manner as made the French airaid for their 
horses," so that the idea is erroneous which dates the 
employment of cannon from the battle of Cr^cy, 
though they may then have been used for the first time 
in the field. The garrison of Toumai made an obstinate 
defence, and repulsed every assault, but the surround- 
ing country and the neighbouring toi^Tis and hamlets 
were cruelly plundered and laid waste. Famine at 
length broke the proud spirit of the besieged, and a 
capitulation was imminent. As a last resource, tho 
besieged contrived to apprise the King of their des- 
perate situation, and demanded immediate relief. 
Philip thereupon advanced to the bridge of Bouvines, 
and took up a strong position. Instead, however, of 
raising the siege, Edward placed his army between tho 
town and the French troops, in such a manner that tho 
blockade was continued as rigorously as before, while 
his own position was practically inaccessible. 

In any case, Philip was reluctant to give battle. King 
Robert of Sicily was again busy with his evil forebod- 
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ings, nor did Philip himself feel assured of the loyalty 
of his own Communes. The English light horse mean- 
while intercepted his supplies and cut off his foragers, 
and the only alternative that appeared to present itself 
was to attack the English army at a serious disadvant- 
age, or to abandon Toumai to its fate. In this critical 
state of affairs, Joan of Valois, mother of the Count 
of Ilainault and sister to the King of France, who had 
taken up her abode in the Abbey of Fontenelle, was 
minded to bring about a cessation of hostilities in order 
to stay the useless effusion of human blood. Joining 
her entreaties to those of the two Cardinals despatehed 
by the Pope, with a view to mediate between Christian 
princes who might be serving the Church in so many 
better ways, the royal recluse easily prevailed upon 
Philip to agree to a truce. Encouraged by her success 
in this quarter, she next worked iipon the feelings of 
the Count of Ilainault, the Duke of Brabant, and the 
Marquis of Juliers, her son-in-law, who only asked for 
an excuse to retire to their respective States. Even 
Edward evinced an unwonted placability. Ho had 
beleaguered Tonmai for seventy-four days, and was in 
sore straits for money to pay his German auxiliaries 
and also bis own troops. His presence in England 
was, moreover, absolutely necessary to counteract the 
intrigues of bis enemies. On their part, the Com- 
munal militia were anxious to return to their looms 
and their daily labour, but only on conditions favour- 
able to themselves. Conferences accordingly took 
place in the village church of Esplechin, and resulted, 
on the 25th September, in a truce, which was not to 
expire until the 24th June, 1341. Excellent terms 
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were obtained by tbe Communes, through the tenacity 
of their deputies and the firmness of James van Arte- 
veld. Philip de Valoia finally agreed to resign his 
prerogative of oxcommuuicatioii, remitted numerous 
fiucs that were due to him, and recognised the banish- 
ment from Flanders of the Leliaerds who had accom- 
panied their Count to the camp at Bouvines. The 
hostile armies thereupon melted away, each contingent 
rapidly taking the road to its own country or district. 
As Froissart remarks, "the good city of Toumai 
remained unh urt, but it had a narrow escape; for there 
were at that time no more provisions in it than would 
have been sufficient for three or four days," 

Artcveld led back his men to Ghent, and rendered 
to the citizens assembled in the market-place an 
account of his proceedings before Toumai, and a few 
days later, on the 7th October, the magistrates 
, destroyed at the Hotel do Villc the bulls and sentences 
of excommunication which Phihp had given up to 
them. On the same day Louis de Cr^cy published a 
proclamation ratiiying and confirming all that had been 
done by the Rcwaert of Flanders, "Mynheere Sij- 
moene van Hals." He also promised to govern his 
land of Flanders couformablj' to the prudent counsels 
of his good towns, and renounced every ground of 
complamt ho might preWously have entertained, 
Edward likewise repaired to Ghent, grievously disap- 
pointed with the paltry issue of the campaign. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that at a time when 
sieges were little better than clumsy blockades, the 
great war captains should invariably have frittered away 
their time and resources in beleaguering places of verj' 
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secondary importance, instead of detaching a sufficient 
force to mask the town, and pushing forward to givo 
battle, upon which alone depended the fortune of the 
campaign, perhaps of the kingdom. Edward III. had 
wasted a whole summer, a vast sum of money, and a 
formidable armament, in starring a few thousand 
gallant men-at-anns, while the crown of France was 
as far off as ever. Ho was now compelled to lay the 
state of his affairs before Van Arteveld and the leading 
men of the principal towns of Flanders, through whose 
good offices he obtained a loan of 50,000 marks of 
English money, equal to 200,000 florins. The Counts 
of Guclders and Hainault, indeed, cndeayoured to 
dissuade Edward from placing too much confidence in 
James van Arteveld. The Xing of France, they said, 
was quite capable of working upon him by gifts and 
pi-omi«cs, and would not only detach him from the 
English alliance, but might even make of him an 
instrument for -vile and treacherous purposes. MTiether 
or not Philip ever made the attempt to win Arteveld to 
his side, it is certain that he never succeeded in casting 
a stain upon the bright name of the Flemish leader, 
In any case, the King of England secretly proceeded to 
Sluys, where he took ship for London. Landing 
unexpectedly in the middle of the night of the 30th 
November, he signally disconcerted his enemies, and 
lodged his ministers in the Tower. The Flemings, 
however, proved troublesome creditors, and at a later 
period arrested and put in prison the Earl of Derby, 
who had gone bail for bis Sovereign. ' 

The truce of Esplechiu was prolonged from the 24th 
June, 1341, to the following 29tb August, and on the 
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first day of that month a conference took place at 
Antoing, which was attended by the Cardinals of 
Naples and Clermont in the name of Pope Clement 
yi., and by some of the most distinguished prelates 
and nobles of England and France. The Flemish 
Communes were also ably represented, but the pre- 
tensions of the English monarch appeared so exor- 
bitant to the French deputies that, after a brief 
adjournment, it was agreed that the truce should 
simply remain in force till midsummer-day, 1342. 
In the meAii time Philip de Valois intrigued so 
successfully with the Emperor of the West that 
Edward's mandate as Vicar General of the Empire 
was cancelled, with the eScct of making him more 
thau ever solicitous to keep on good terms with the 
Communes of Flanders. He accordingly granted a 
Charter to the citizens of Bruges, organising a wool 
staple, and laying down certain rules for the guidance 
of both sellers and purchasers, which are described as 
being move conformable to commercial usage than to 
statute law — "secundum legem morcatoriam et non 
secundum communem legem regni nostri." The 
English marts for the sale of wool were fixed at 
Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Westminster, 
Canterljuiy, Chichester, Winchester, Exofer, Bristol, 
Carmarthen, Duhhn, Watcrford, Cork, and Drogheda. 
The discontent expressed by the Corporation of 
London is not surprising, when it is borne in mind 
that wool for Flanders was exclusively conveyed in 
Flemish bottoms. 
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In vifiw of an cariy renewal of hostilities the 
deputies of the allies ai^se^lblcd at llechlin early in 
May, when the FlcmiDga again insisted that the 
object of the campaign should lie the recovery of 
-Vrtois. The conference, however, iraa interrupted 
by a destructive conflagration, which consumed the 
Cathedral, the Hotel de Villo — a buiding of great 
beauty and magnificence — and dOOO houses. Although 
the truce expired towards the end of June, 1342, it 
was not until the 2nd August that the Flemish 
militia were in a condition to take the field. Their 
progress was soon stopped. On advancing towards 
Graveliues they suddenly found themselves in pre- 
sence of a French army commanded by the Counts of 
Eu and Valois. It was, therefore, considered pnident 
to holt and await the arrival of their English allies. 
As these delayed to appear, it was resolved to send 
an embassy to London to quicken Edward's move- 
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ments. The post of honour was assigned to Catherine 
of Courtrai, wife of James van Arteveld, to whom 
conspicuous honours were paid. Early every momii^ 
minstrels stationed themselves beneath the ambassa- 
dress's windows, and played various airs "in honour of 
the land of Flanders." These courtesies, however 
acceptable in themselves, failed to promote the object 
of Catherine's mission. Edward III. had already 
crossed the Channel, but, instead of disembarking at 
Sluys, he had landed in Brittany to avenge the death 
of Robert of Artois, mortally wounded at Vannes. 

The war of succession was then raging in Brittany. 
At the decease of the late Duke, his estates were 
claimed by his brother, John de llontfort, and his 
nephew, Charles de Blois, the former reljing on the 
aid of England, the latter on that of France. Joan, 
Countess of llontfort, sister of Louis de CrfScy, is 
familiar to evcrj' reader of Froissart, who endows 
her with " the courage of a man and the heart of a 
lion," Her defence of the castle of Eennebon was 
worthy of the most famous heroines of historj-. Her 
fiery valour, combined with her misfortunes, pleaded 
more effectually with Edward than any reasons of 
State could have done. Throwing over his engage- 
ment to invade the county of Artoie, he set sail for 
Brittany, captured Dinant, and laid siege to Vannes 
and Ronnes. Disappointed by the king's absence 
from his own dominions, Catherine of Courtrai took 
ship for France and was wrecked off the coast of 
Brest. Conducted to the presence of the Countess of 
Montfort, she was sent onward, with a small escort, 
teethe Enghsh camp, and is supposed to have taken 
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part in the negotiatioiia between the King of EDgland 
and the Duke of Normandy, wliich led to the truce of 
Malestroit, concluded on the 19th January, 1343. 
Through the interyention of the Cardinals a suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed upon for three years, 
" and the King of England and the duke swore, as is 
customary, not to infringe it during that time." For 
the rest, the terms were similar to those that had 
formed the groundwork of the truce of Esplechin in 
1340. 

"While the Flemish militia were preparing for the 
invasion of Artois, the Count without having sent any 
previous intimation of his intention, suddenly arrived at 
Halewyu, near Menin. As soon as his return to his own 
territories was noised abroad, deputies from the Com- 
munes waited upon him, and escorted him to his ch&tcau 
at Maele in the neighbourhood of Bruges. Taking ad- 
vantage of the general disappointment caused by 
Edward's failure to fulfil his promises, Louis do Crfecy 
used every means in his power to win his subjects 
from the English alliance. The knowledge of his 
intrigues reached the English King when ho was on 
the point of embarking for Vannes, and in consequence 
of these tidings a trustworthy envoy was despatched to 
Flanders to counteract the mischievous activity of the 
Count. On the 9th November the representatives of 
the good towns met in a sort of Parhamcnt, presided 
over by the Count, at Damme, when it was resolved 
to maintain every engagement entered into with the 
King of England, and a letter in that sense was sub- 
ficquently addressed to Edward from Ghent. 

Shortly afterwards an incident occurred which has 
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been variously related. The true version was probably 
to tbe following effect. The small towns had been 
exasperated by certain exclusive privileges bestowed 
by the Count upon the three good towns, which were 
extremely prejudicial to the general interests of the 
people at large. Some serious disturbances appear to 
have arisen, especially at Ardenburg, whither James 
van Artevold promptly hastened at the head of the 
Ghent militia, and where he is said to have slain one 
Peter Lammcns while standing at the door of his own 
house. Some confusion followed upon this act of 
violence, but order was restored on Van Artcveld 
telling his fellow citizens that they would find within 
proofs of the dead man's guilt. Presently a banner 
was found and produced amid loud acclamations, and 
in all likelihood it was sioiilar to those borne by the 
weavers' craft in Ghent. According to some writers 
Lammens was a Leiiaerd knight, to whom — and to 
many others — the Count had given a banner to serve 
as a rallying point whenever the seasou arrived for 
att-icking the Klauwacrds, while M. de Lettenbove 
refuses to believe in the death of Peter Lammens, 
because that name appears in a charter of the Abbey 
of the Dunes, dated October, 1333, and i^ain in a 
charter of the Abbey of St. Bavon, dated in June, 
1348 — two years after the murder of Van Arteveld. 
But there is no proof that these names belong to the 
same individual. A son, nephew, or any other re- 
lative, or even a total stranger might have home 
a name which is not at all uncommon. In any 
case the Count perceived that nothing could be 
done with the Communes in their present mood, 
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and returned to France in the beginning of January, 
1343. 

Flanders now entered upon a career of great pro- 
Bperity, unhappily not destined to be of long duration. 
At the instigation of Van Arteveld, the bed of the 
Lieve was widened and deepened in order to facilitate 
communication between Ghent and the sea, compen- 
sation being givcu to owners of land along the banks. 
Political economy was not much studied in the four- 
teenth century. Owing to the backwardness of agri- 
culture the Flemish towns were largely dependent on 
foreign countries for their supply of com, and with a view 
to secure permanent abundance every vessel freighted 
with salt, wine, or other foreign produce, was obliged 
to devote a certain tonnt^e to the transport of wheat. 
Care, however, was taken to maintain the purit)- of 
the currency, and generally to promote the success of 
individuals and the public interest of the country as 
then understood. While Van Arteveld was engaged 
in these useful duties, be was suddenly threatened 
with a great danger. He was accused by a rich and 
influential citizen, named John dc Steenbeke, of 
aiming at a military dictatorship over Flanders, 
and when ho assayed to justify his conduct his oppo- 
nent summoned his friends to arms, and for a moment 
bloodshed seemed inevitable. The banners of at least 
sixteen craft-guilds, however, speedily rallied round 
the Captain of the City, and as the news spread to 
Bruges, Ypres, and Courtrai, the citizens of those towns 
hastened to Ghent to defend the liberties of the country 
imperilk'dby Ivcliaerd machinations. The local magis- 
trates seem to have acted with admirable vigour and 
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impartiality. They at once arrested both disputants, 
and confined Van Aiteveld in the Gerard Dievcls 
Bt«en — or keep of Gerard the Devil — while his accuser 
was placed in the Gnevensteen, or Count's prison. 
A formal Investigation was then instituted into the 
merits of the case, and in the end John de Steenbeke, 
with a considerable number of his partisans, was sen- 
tenced to banishment for fifty years. 

Most of the innovations ascribed to Van Arteveld 
were simply revivals of the old institutions formerly 
enjoyed by the Communes, but which had been sus- 
pended, or suppressed, by successive Count* aiming at 
despotic power. The town of Ghent was thus marked 
out into 250 districts, each under its own deketi or super- 
intendent, and when the tocsin rang out, the citizens 
quickly assembled at the rendezvous of their respective 
sections. He is also credited with the division of the 
citizens into three classes, or " members," namely, 
poorfen, weavers, and the minor crafts. The i)oorters 
had the privilege of electing the first echcvin of the 
Ketire — that is, the chief magistrate of the Communal 
corporation — who was attended by the mt/c caproanen 
or white hoods. The weavers were the most numerous 
and powerful of all the craft-guilds, and are believed 
to have been about 40,000 strong at the period under 
notice. The third class comprised the 52 minor 
crafts, or neniig/ten. The weavers formed the most 
radical and independent portion of the town population, 
and were in almost permanent antagonism with the 
fullers, upon whom they looked down as their servants, 
and who naturally resented the overweening arrogance 
<if their employers. The iieriiiffhcii usually sided with 
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th.e poorteri/, and were rather Leliacrds HiaaKlauiraerein. 
Perhaps, aa a counterpoise to the weavers, Van 
Arteveld laboured to improve the position of the 
minor crafts, and caused his name to be entered on 
the register of tlie Brewers — which may very likely 
have originated the rumour that he was a brewer of* 
metheglin. following his example, many other 
persons of gentle hirth and of noble extraction 
sought to ho admitted iuto ono or other of these 
crafts, in the hope of ono day attaining the distinction 
spontaneously conferred upon that great citizen. For, 
no sooner was ho admitted into the brewers' guild 
than he was clioscn their dedeii or doym, and then by 
common consent the 52 minor crafts elected him 
soiiveraincii ihhcii. In this capacity he appears to 
have been entitled to a body-guard of ziceerd-dracgci-x, 
or sword-bearers, clothed in red with striped sleeves. 
It is clearly shown by Professor Vanderkindere that 
from an old date the citizens had been similarly 
divided, except that at times the fullers took the place 
of the weavers, especially after some great commotion 
when the latter had been more than half destroyed or 
banished. 

Another of the reforms attributed to James van 
Arteveld was undoubtedly a revival. He is said 
to have divided Flanders into three military circles, 
or ''members," each of which had as its capital, or 
head-quartcr.=, one of the three good towns of Bruges, 
Yprcs, and Ghent. In former times there had been 
four "members," including the Franc, but as this 
territory comprised several of the small towns which 
were continually encroaching upon the privileges of 
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the " good towns," it is not suiprising that, when 
these reached the zenith of their influence, they 
should have excluded the Franc from their military 
association. For it must be remembered that — tho 
old chroniclers notwithstanding — Jamos Van Arteveld 
was by no means a dictator or an autocrat. What- 
ever power he exercised, it was through the free choice 
of his fellow citizens. His contention with John de 
Steenboke he submitted to the judgment of tho local 
magistrates, who decided in his favour because nono 
could know better than themselves that he had acted 
throughout in obedience to the laws, and in conformity 
with the usages, of the town of Ghent. In 1342 he 
had tendered the resignation of his post as Hooftman, 
and he was re-elected with three of hia former col- 
leagues. He was neither a usurper nor a revolutionist. 
The real charge to be made against his policy is 
based on its civic selfishness and commercial narrow- 
ness of vision. He thought less of Flanders than of 
Glient, and less of Ghent than of the prosperity of tho 
woollen manufactures. He would not have hesitated 
to slay with his own hand a respectable, industrious, 
fellow countryman if he presumed to work a loom 
without belonging to the weavers' guild in one of the 
good towns. Nor would he have scrupled to raze to 
the ground any town or hamlet that encroached upon 
the charters granted to Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres. 
Tho monopoly of the fabric of woollen cloths for sale 
claimed by the good towns had been confirmed by 
Guy de Dampierre in 129G, and, though frequently 
contested by artisans dwelling in smaller towns, had 
been virtually enforced in the name of the Count, and 
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quite recently by Louis dc Crecy himself. Louis is 
accused, however, of haWng stirred up the rural 
population to refuse the further recognition of these 
privileges, and it is certain that in the year 1344 the 
inhabitants of Poporinghc under the leadership of 
one James Beyts, asserted their right to dispose of the 
excess of their woollen fabrics after supplying their 
own necessities. Thereupon the citizens of Ypres 
took up arms and marched against their rivals, A 
fierce and bloody affray took place, in which Beyts 
and the majority of his followers were slain. The 
victors then destroyed all the looms they could find, 
not only in Poperinghc, but also in Bailleul, Lunghe- 
mark, and Kcninghelst. 

A more terrible commotion occurred in Ghent itself 
on Monday, Jlay 2nd, 1345 — a day subsequently 
marked in the local chronicles as den qiwden maendatj, 
or Bad Monday. The fullers, it seems, had demanded 
higher wages, which the weavers refused to give, but 
the quarrel must have been something more than a 
mere strike on the part of the former. Social and 
semi -political causes probably combined with the pres- 
sure of poverty to rouse their latent antagonism to a 
feeling bordering on desperation. They had been 
thrust into an inferior position by the overwhelming 
numbers and influence of the weaver-guild, ivith 
which James Van Artevcld openly sympathised, and 
to which, indeed, he and his family originally belonged. 
In any case fullers and weavers encountered each 
other in the Friday market place, and fought n-itb 
such fury that the priests in vain inter\ened, carrying 
aloft the consecrated wafer symbolising the presence 
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of the Founder of their Religion. Not until 500 of 

their number lay stretched on the ground did the 
fullers yield to the superior force of their enemies. 
Oudeghei-st, indeed, swells the number of the slain to 
1500, and remarks that the fullers were eo com- 
pletely crushed that even at the time he wrote — a.d. 
1571 — they were still insignificant as a guild. The 
weavers were commanded by their deken Gerard 
Denys, by whose side Van Artcveld fought with 
conspicuous bravery. 

The Count Louis de Crecy is believed to have had a 
hand in fomenting discontent, and in stimulating the 
mutual jcalouies of Communes as well as of crafts. 
He was completely subservient to Philip do Valois, 
besides being strongly influenced by the selfseeking 
Duke of Brabant, who placed his men and treasures 
at the Count's disposal. Foiled in an attempt to flur- 
priso Oudcnaerd, Louis formed a design to possess 
himself of Alost and Dendermonde, and with the 
Duke's assistance he succeeded in establishing himself 
in the latter fortress. The inhabitants of Ghent are 
described as having grown weary of the English 
alliance, or it might be more correct to say that the 
Leliaerd faction had gained a temporary ascendency 
— the natural consequence of the deplorable disturl>- 
anccs which had disgraced the rule of the democracy. 

The truce of Malestroit had been violated by Philip 
de Valois when ho put to death Oliver de Clisson and 
other noblemen whose loyalty he suspected, but it 
was not until the 3rd July, 1345, that the King of 
England was prepared to renew the struggle. His 
first intention seems to have been to have landed in 
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Brittany or Kormaudy, but the bad tidings which 
reached him from Flanders induced him to change the 
destinatioQ <^ his fieet. Accordingly, on the 5th 
July, Edward anchored once more in the harbour of 
Sluys, and on the following day received in audience 
twenty-one of the most illustrious citizens of Bruges, 
who had been deputed to congratulate him on his 
return to Flanders. On the 7tb a numerous deputa- 
tion arrired from Ghent, headed by Van Artereld, 
who brought with him a hundred men-at-arms in the 
hope of persuading the King to proceed to that city. 
For one reason or another, Edward dediued t« take 
that journey, and Van Arteveld returned for definite 
instructions as to any further negotiations. Four 
days afterwards he was again at Sluys, accompanied 
by Thomas de Vaemewyck and John Uutenhove, but 
without the men-at-arms. Plenipotentiaries from 
Bruges and Ypres had also arrived at Sluys, and a 
conference was held on board the KaUuirine, described 
as a ship of wondrous size and magnificence. 

Of what passed on that occasion there are two rersions. 
Some will bare it that Van Artevcld proposed, as a 
corollary to the recognition of Edward III. as Eing 
of France, that the Prince of Wales should be re- 
-cognised as Count of Flanders, if Louis de Cr^y 
persisted in refusing te accept Edward as his liego 
lord. That is the story related by Froissart, by 
Yillani, and by many otlwr cupyists of the Canon of 
Chimay. On the other hand, no allusion whatercr to 
such a scheme is to be found cither in the letters of 
the English monarch, or in the archives of the 
Flemish towns. It would, indeed, have been an in- 
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opportune moment for such a propositioii if it be true 
that Van Arteveld's wife, Catherine of Courtrai, had 
rctumed to Flanders on board the English fleet, 
without having brought back bo much aa an instal- 
ment of the various loans made to Edward by the 
Flemish Communes, and especially by that of Ghent. 
If we may believe the chronicles of the country " the 
King of England was unwilling to permit that the 
Count should be welcomed back by bis own people, 
untU be bad done homage to himself as to bis orer- 
lord." • It is added that the plonipotentaries were 
recommended to elect in the meanwhile a Bewaert, to 
conduct the government of the county. On the 16th 
July the plenipotentiaries held a council in Bruges, 
and chose as Rewaert Sohier de Courtrai, brotber-in- 
law to Van Arteveld, and son of the venerable patriot 
done to death at Rupelmonde. Under bis command it 
was agreed that the Communal militia sboold at once 
proceed to expel the Leliaerds from Dendermonde or 
Termonde, for which purpose Edward detached a body 
of Welsh archers under Hugh de Maltr avers. 
Another, and more formidable, Flemish force was to 
make a point at Casscl, to co-operate with the English 
troops warring in Normandy, 

A letter preserved in the Eecord Office shows the 
fallacy of the rumour which ascribed to Edward III. 
and James Van Arteveld the intention of transferring 
the county of Flanders from Louis de Cr^cy to the 
Black Prince. The letter-writer is the King himself, 
who bids tbc Communes of Flanders to receive Louis 

* Corp. Chron. Fland. L p. 216. 
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as their Coant, so soon as lio shall have taken the oath 
of all^iianoe to himself. In the event of Louis de 
Or^ refusing to rea^nise Edward as his over-lord, 
the door of reconciliation was still to remain open to 
his heirs, and there is absolutely no proof that 
Edward desired any nearer connection with Flanders 
than through the betrothal of his daughter to Louis 
de Moele, son and heir to Louis de Orecy. In any 
case, his final interview with the Communal repre- 
sentatives took place on the 22nd July, and two days 
afterwards he set sail for France, but was driven by a 
terrible tempest out of his course, and was glad to run 
for his own coasts, which he reached on the 26th. 

According to Froissart, Van Arteveld, before re- 
turning to Qhent, visited both Bruges and Yprcs, so 
that it was on Sunday, the 24th July, that he rode 
into his native town. He had not gone far, however, 
before be perceived that something was amiss. In- 
stead of the hearty welcome which usually awaited 
him, he noticed that the inhabitants turned their 
backs upon him and went into their own houses. 
Others formed into little groups, evidently hostile to 
him, " putting their heads under one hood," and mur- 
muring aloud, " Look you ; there goes yonder the 
great master who thinks to dispose of the land of 
Flanders as it pleaseth him, which cannot be suf- 
fered." Observing these signs of popular disfavour. 
Van Arteveld hastened towards his own mansion, 
situated on the Calanderberg, and gave orders to 
close and fasten the doors and windows, and prepare 
for the coming attack. These instructions were 
hardly executed, when a disorderly mob filled the 
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streets both ia front and behind the house. With 
loud outcries the iissailants endeavoured to force an 
entrance, bat were held at bay by Tan Arteveld's 
friends and dependants. Finding it impossible to 
hold out much loi^r, he attempted to parley vith 
the inforiated rioters, who reinsed to listen to him, 
bat went on shouting for an account of the rerenoes 
he had appropriated. For in his absence the report 
had been spread abroad that for seven years he had 
rendered no acconnt of the public moneys, bat had 
sent large sums to England. A considerable amount, 
DO doubt, had been lent to Edward III., but with the 
knowledge and consent of the local magistrates, and 
it ia certain that, instead of having enriched himself, 
tho great citizen had really impoverished himself in 
the service of his ungrateful townsmen. 

The calumny may have originated with the double- 
dealing Duke of Brabant, who was anxious to secure 
the heir to the county for his own daughter, in which 
he subsequenUy succeeded, but it may be assumed that 
Van Arteveld's masterfid ways had made him many 
private enemies, who were joined by the dregs of the 
populace, always eager to pull down those who are 
set up above them, and inflamed by the hope of 
plunder. It was in vain, therefore, that Van Arte- 
veld pleaded for delay, that he asserted his innocence, 
that he reminded them of what he had done for their 
good. They would not hear him, and only raged the 
more furiously against him. Stealing down to the 
back of his premises, he sought to gain a neighbouring 
church, but the mob had possession of the street, and 
were even then breaking into his house. Making for 
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the stables, perhaps with the desperate resolution of 
cutting his way through his assailants on horseback, 
he discovered that even that faint chance of escape 
was lost to him. The rioters had broken into his 
house on both sides, and one of them struck him down 
with a hatchet or poleaxe. 

By whose hand he fell is not distinctly known. 
Froissart and Despars assign the guilt of his murder 
to one Thomas Denys, indifferently described as a 
saddler or a cobbler, while others — probably deceived 
by the similarity of the name — ascribe the foul act 
to Gerard Denys, the deken of the cloth-weavers, 
who owed much to Van Arteveld's friendship. 
That Gerard Denys was envious of Van Arteveld's 
ascendency, and lent himself to unworthy manceuvres 
to effect his downfall, may be true, but he must be 
acquitted of blood-gailtineas. Chosen to succeed to a 
portion of the power exercised by the murdered 
Captain of the Town, be continued on cordial terms 
with Thomas de Yaemewyck, the firtend and colleague 
of Yan Arteveld. He also caused a strict inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances of the tumult, though 
it does not appear that the actual criminals were 
punished beyond being sentenced to pay the zoene, or 
price of blood, to the nearest relatives of the deceased. 
An expiatory lamp was moreover to bom for ever in 
the chapel of the monastery of Notre Dame at Biloke, 
at the expense of the femilies of Westluc, De Mey, 
i'anneberg, and Fauwels, all of whom had private 
feuds vrith Yan Arteveld. No mention, however, is 
made of Thomas Denys, the reputed murderer, an 
emission that throws some doubt on the ohargu 
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alleged against liim. The lamp is known to hare 
been still alight id 1379, but it docs not again appear 
in chronicle or memorie'boek. 

The body of the dead man was depodted for that 
night in the monastery of Biloke, and afterwards oon- 
vDyed either to the Abl«y of TronchicnncB, and buried 
beside his father-in-law, Sohier do Courtroi, or fo the 
Carthusian monastery at Royghem, to which a lega^ 
was bequeathed, twelve years afterwards by his son 
John. As Sohier's tomb was desecrated in the siz- 
teeath century by " Jjes Gueux," it is possible that 
Yan Artevcld's may have shared the same fate, if his 
remains were really deposited in that grarcyard. In 
truth, the disposal of his mortal remains is a matter 
of pure speculation, and of very little general interest 
at this distance of time. Nor is it positively ascer- 
tained whether his house was spared, or totally wrecked 
and demolished. The latter account is the more com- 
mon because the more Hkely, and likewise because 
none of Van Artcveld's papers have been discovered. 
On the other hand, the Chevalier Dicricx states posi- 
tively that the house was standing in 1^71, while 
M. de Lettenhove asserts that it was still pointed out in 
the fifteenth century. There is reason to believe that 
the offices of the Beleeder van de Stad, known as 
"deCancellerie," adjoined his dwelling-house, and it is 
natural to suppose that Van Art^veld, in expectation 
of a tumult, would seek to draw away the mob from 
the portion of the building occupied by his wife and 
family, and that he would count upon finding at least 
a portion of his bodyguard at bis place of business. 
As Edward III. had already put out to sea, it is im- 
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possible tlLat the bearers of these evil tidings fotmd him, 
as conimo&ly reported, at Sluys. As & fact, it wa« 
about Michaelmas when deputies of all the chief Com- 
munes, with the exception of Ghent, arrived at 
Westminister to exonerate themselves from complicity 
in the murder of his friend and "gossip." They 
gratefully admitted that under James van Arteveld 
the prosperity of Flanders had reached its highest 
point They protested that they would never forget 
ell that he had done for the Flemish people, nor 
would they ever depart from the alliance with Eng- 
land which he had bo happily brought about. Their 
soft words assuaged the auger of Edward, whose mind 
was occupied with the preparations for his projected 
invasion of France. And thns, says Froissart, the 
death of the great citizen was, little hy little, effaced 
from men's memories. 

Ijouis de Cr^y was in Dendermende when the 
news arrived of Yan Arteveld's death. Brief space, 
liowever, was allowed him for exultation. The militia 
of Ghent, supported by contingents from Bruges and 
Ypres, carried by assault the two minor fortresses of 
Hulst and Axel, and speedily reduced the garrison of 
Dendermonde to capitulate. The Count made his 
escape to France, while the Duke of Brabant used his 
influence to obtain indulgent terms for the Leliaerd 
knights. Through bis intervention the fortifications 
were left untouched, with the exception of three 
breaches, forty feet wide, iu the side towards Ghent. 

Kothii^, then, was changed save that inlanders had 
lost her most notable citizen. This story has been 
written in vain if the reader has failed to catch a 
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glimpse of the grand oatline of the so-called Brewer 
of Ghent. The early chroniclers are all agreed as to 
his remarkable abilify, his nnconunon eloquence, and 
his masterful force of character. Unhappily, they 
are also agreed in desoribiDg him as a self-seeking- 
demagogae, as the enemy of established authority, as 
a contemner of Uie Church, and as the champion of 
the baser sort. To M. de LettenhoTO, above all 
others, is due the merit of having disourered his true 
features, beneath the mask imposed by malice, envy, 
and ignorance. If somewhat 0T«r careful of the 
interests of his own town, and of his own particular 
guild, James van Arteveld evinced a high order of 
statesmanship in his sustained effort to found a nation, 
through the close alliance of Brabant and Hainanlt 
with Flanders. It could have been no ordinary man 
who raised himself from the humble ranks of the 
Oheot poorters to be courted and feared by kings and 
princes. He was no vulgar tribune of the people, but 
the First Citizen of Ghent. 
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DitcomGturc of tho Bnigps Hilitia — Death of Lonb de Cr^cy — 
Succeeded bj Louu de Maele — Hia betrothal to Isabella of 
England — ^His flight into France — Indeciaive engagements 
hetweea French and Flemish troops — Surrender of Calais to 
Ednard III.— Invasiuii of Flanders by Philip— Tho Communes 
di«anit«d— Distutbances at Hruges — Duplicity of Louis de 
Jlaele—Mnsaocro in Ghent— The Black Death— The Flagel- 

DiHAFFoiNTEU ill thc expectations he had entertained 
in connection with the removal of James van Arteveld 
from his path, Lonis do Cr^cy applied himself to fresh 
intrigues, and succeeded in creating a disturbance which 
cost tho life of Simon de Mirabel, elected Bewaert in 
1340. This melancholy event happened on thc 9th of 
May, 1340, within a year after thc assassination of 
tiiat great man, but its only apparent result was a 
meeting of Communal representatives at Ghent on the 
24th of June, when it was agreed that Flanders should 
remain faithful to her engagements towards Edward 
III. That monarch was incessantly occupied with his 
preparations for thc invasion of France, and despatched 
ft small squadron, with 600 archers, to Flanders, to 
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encourage the Communes to make a diyersion in his 
favour^ while he laid waste the duchy of Normandy 
and marched upon Paris. The communal militia 
accordingly took the field under the command of 
Henry of Flanders^ and sat down before Bethune. 
As usual, they displayed more courage than discipline^ 
and were completely baffled in a desperate attempt to 
carry the place by assault. They were equally unsuc- 
cessful in an expedition against Lillers, in which they 
lost 500 men and 100 waggons. Shortly afterwards a 
dispute arose between the Bruges militia and that of 
the Franc, which enabled the French commander, 
Godfrey d'Annequin, to surprise their camp and bum 
their tents. Disheartened by these misadventures, 
they destroyed their battering engines and fell back 
upon Merville, where the Lys is crossed by a bridge. 

In the meantime, Edward III. had won the battle 
of Crecy, on the 26th August, and was pursuing 
his march upon Calais. It is admitted even by his 
enemies that Louis, Count of Flanders, acquitted him- 
self gallantly in that terrible shock of arms. The 
Counts of Alen9on and Flanders greatly distinguished 
themselves by turning the flank of the English archers, 
and falling on the division commanded in person by 
the Prince of Wales. Their banners were seen by 
Philip de Valois, who made a vigorous eflfort to join 
them, but was unable to force a way through the 
broken and disorganised ranks of his own men. His 
charger, pierced by arrows, fell to the ground, but the 
King was placed on another horse by John of Hai- 
nault, who had been induced by false devices to 
renoimce the English alliance, and by him, with gentle 
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violence, was led away out of the mSl^c. The two 
Counts wero afterwards found among the elain, and 
tho suspicion has been expressed that Louis de Cr^cy 
fell by tho hand of one of his own retainers. At the 
fame time perished his kinsman, the blind King of 
Bohemia, who traced his descent from Margaret of 
Constantinople, through Baldwm d'Avesnes, whilo 
tho ancestor of Louis was Guy do Dampierre. At 
Amiens, ou his flight to Paris, Phih'p dc Talois 
received the homage of IjOuis de Made. The young 
Count was only sixteen yeais of ago, hut had bonio 
liimself with conspicuous valour at Crecy, where ho 
won his spurs. He was also possessed of great manly 
beauty, but his political views wero inherited from his 
father, and in thought and habit he was thoroughly 
French'. 

While tho communal levies were still in Artois, 
news arrived that Edward had been completely 
defeated and was hastily retreating towards the 
frontiers of Flanders. The captains of the militia 
never hesitated for a moment as to the conduct to bo 
jinrsued at that critical moment. Instead of sub- 
mitting themselves to tho supposed conqueror, they 
jiressed forward to the relief of the conquered, while 
the magistrates of Ghent summoned all citizens 
capable of bearing arms to hasten to tho support of 
their ally in his hour of need. Their loyalty was 
warmly appreciated by the English monarch, who loft 
his camp heforo Calais in order to thank them in 
person for their interest in his safety. In the first 
instance he proceeded to Ypres, where Queen Philippa 
met her sister Margaret, consort of the Emperor 
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Lewis of Bavaria, and who had lately inherited the 
County of Hainault. Thence he hastened to Ghent, 
and a few days later to Ath, where he was met by 
the deputies of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault^ 
who pledged their respective States to maintain the 
engagements formed by James van Arteveld. Not- 
withstanding all their past experiences of the dupli* 
city and selfishness of their Counts, the Communes 
testified their readiness to welcome Louis de Maele^ 
provided he solemnly promised to respect their charters 
and ancient privileges. The young Count was ready 
to make any promise that might be required of him, 
and visited in succession the towns of Courtrai, Ypres, 
Bruges, and Ghent. It was observed, however, that he 
listened to the ad\4ce only of his father's most pernicious 
counsellors, especially lloland de Poucke and Louis 
van de Walle, and that he seemed particularly anxious 
to separate the Communes from the cause of Edward 
III. In this matter his motives were personal as well 
as political. Ilis own desire, subsequently gratified, 
was to marry Margaret of Brabant, agreeably to the 
arrangement made between her father and his ouvn in 
the autumn of 1345, whereas it was the wish of the 
Communes that he should take to wife a princess of 
England, with a view to strengthen the commercial 
relations which so happily united the two countries. 
The Count, on the other hand, protested that he 
would never marry a daughter of the man who had 
caused the death of his father, and was accordingly 
watched closely lest he should escape into France. At 
the invitation of the Communes, Edward III. com- 
missioned the Earls of Northampton and Arundel, 
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iind Lord Cobham, to adjust the preliminaries of a. 
znatrimoDial alliance, and his own brother-iD-law, the 
Marquis of Juliers, had already been appointed 
Governor of the youthful Count. Weary of the 
fulness of confinement and restraint, Ixmis de Maele 
pretended to yield to the wishes of his subjects, 
and consented to marry Isabella of England. The 
■ceremony of betrothal took place in the Abbey of St 
Winoc, at Bergues, on the 14th of March, 1347, in 
presence of the King and Queen of England. Edward 
III. took the hand of the young Count with much 
tenderness of manner, and assured him on his honour 
that he was in no way privy to his father's death, 
and that he did not even know that be was with the 
French army. Louis appears to hare made an 
appropriate reply, and, kneeling at the altar, swore to 
«spouse the Princess Isabella there present by his side. 
To mark his own satisfaction, the King announced 
Lis intention to establish an hospital for the poor, 
and a church, with an endowment for a Carthusian 
monastery, is the island of Cadzand, to efiace the 
unhappy reminiscences of bygone times. 

A few days passed quietly away. The Communes 
relaxed their vigilance, and the English Ambassadors 
«ven requested the Count to take the command of the 
Flemish army that was about to invade Artois. lie 
expressed his ready acquiescence In every suggestion 
that was made to him, bat on the 27th March, barely 
a fortnight before the day fixed upon for his marriage, 
lie rode out to fiy a hawk in his domain at Maele. 
What next happened is thus related by Froissart : — 
" The falconer flew bis hawk at a heron, and the Count 
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did the same with his. The two hawks chased their 
quarry, and the Count galloped off as if following* 
them, crying, Hoy! Hoy! When he was at som& 
distance from his guards, and in the open fields, he 
drove his spurs into his horse, and made such speed 
that he was soon out of sight ; nor did he stop till he 
got into Artois, where he was safe." On recounting* 
the adventure to King Philip and his courtiers he was 
told that he had done wisely and well ; " but the- 
English, on the contrary, accused him of betraying and 
deceiving them." The Communes had little difficulty 
in making their peace with Edward IH., who, though 
much exasperated by the conduct of their recreant 
Count, was too just to hold them answerable for an 
offence in which they had no part. The Princess 
Isabella, however, is reported to have felt very keenly 
the afiront that had been passed upon her, and con- 
tinued for long after to bear the arms of Flanders^ 
protesting that his flight could not vitiate their mutual 
vows taken at the altar. 

The Flemish Communes, in order to vindicate them- 
selves, lost no time in putting their militia in motion, 
but the French were on their guard, and the usual cry 
of Treachery ! was raised among those who were dis- 
comfited. In the beginning of May, 1347, the King 
of France fixed his headquarters at Arras. His army 
was computed at 35,000 horse and 100,000 foot 
soldiers, with whom he proposed to raise the siege of 
Calais, and destroy, or take prison ers, the slender array 
of the English monarch. To secure the neutrality of 
the Flemings, he offered a complete amnesty for the 
past ; to raise the interdict which he had just launched 
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against tbem ; to supply tbcm for six consecutive years 
with wheat at four sous for a measure which was then 
selling at twelre sous ; to grant them the monopoly of 
all the wool grown in France, leaving it to themselves 
to name the price — and also that of furnishing his 
subjects with wooUea fabrics ; and, finally, to make 
restitution of the towns and bailiwicks of Lille, Douai, 
and Bethune, the defence of which, however, he would 
for the present retain in his own hands. He was not 
less profuse of money than of promises, but the Com- 
munes had been so often deceived by Philip de Valoist 
that they resolved to remain faithful to their engage- 
ments with the King of England. 

Enraged by their refusal of his overtures, Philip 
ravaged their borders, and committed to the fiames 
several small towns and hamlets. The Bruges militia 
thereupon marched upon Bergues and Bourbourg, 
while the men of Ghent, under the Rewaert, Sohier de 
Courtrai, hastened to Casscl, which they strengthened 
with various outworks. If reliance may be placed on 
Robert of Avesbury, the Duke of Normandy attacked 
this position with 40,000 men with immense resolu- 
tion, one assault lasting for two whole days, but in the 
end was forced tu retire, taking with him 380 waggons 
filled \vith the dead and wounded. A second army, 
70,000 strong, was despatched to avenge this disgrace, 
and, crossing the Lys at Merville and P^taire, advanced 
towards Messines and Batllcul. Driven to desperation 
by the sight of their blazing homesteads, the villagers 
anued themselves with sickles and pointed stakes, and 
the tocsin rang out from everj' steeple. The valiant 
burghers of Ypres, uuder the Sire d'Houtkerke, 
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turned out in support of the peasants, and harassed the 
enemy with euch perseverance that he was constrained 
to beat an ignominious retreat, by roads rendered 
almost impassable by rain, and across a country reduced 
to the condition of a morass. The repulse of tliese 
minor expeditions did not prevent Philip from advanc- 
ing to Sandgate, whence his carap was distinctly visible 
to the famished garrison of Calais. A battle seemed 
inevitable, when, suddenly on the night of the 18th 
August, the French Eing set fire to his tents, and, 
abandoning his baggage, took the road ia Amiens, 
where he disbanded his mighty host without having 
struck a single blow on behalf of Sir John de Vienna 
and his gallant comrades. The report had reached 
him that 60,000 Flemings were close at hand under 
the command of the Marquis of Jnliers, and he feared 
to be caught between the two armies. Forsaken by 
their sovereign, the heroic garrison of Calais surren- 
dered at discretion, nor had they any reason to 
complain of Edward's lack of generosity. The 
romantic episode so picturesquely described by Frois- 
eart was unknown to his contemporaries, and yiaa 
long since shown by M. Levesque, in his history of 
" Franco under the Five Valois," to be no more trust- 
worthy than the story of the early Koman Kings, or 
of the martyrdom of Joan of Arc. 

Through the good offices of the Papal Legates a 
truce was concluded on the 28th September, 1347, to 
last until July of the ensuing year. Edward's allies 
were included in this agreement, special favour being 
shown to the Flemings. The truce seems to have 
expired without any attempt being made to bring 
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about its prolongation. Philip de Valois, however, 
forbade the resumption of hostilities, and deluded the 
Communes into an indolent belief in his pacific inten- 
tions. A strong body of men-at-arms nevertheless 
sallied forth from Aire and St. Omer, and laid waste 
the fertile valley of Cassel, driving off immense flocks 
and herds of sheep and cattle. Deputies were accord- 
ingly despatched to England to demand assistance 
from Edward III. That monarch accorded them a 
gracious reception, but his treasury was exhausted, nor 
was he in a condition to go to war on their behalf. 
He reminded them that he had paid them liberal sub- 
sidies when, in past times, he had asked for their co- 
operation, but it was their business to provide for 
the defence of their own frontiers. A few days later 
he informed them that the truce between France and 
England had been prolonged, whereupon the Leliaerds 
exclaimed that Flanders was betrayed by the King of 
England, and raised the Count's banner at Alost. 
The magistrates of Ghent hastened to repress the 
movement, and the Count, being unprepared for 
immediate action, proposed a conference, at which he 
engaged to respect their ancient customs and fran- 
chises, to condone the past, and for the future to govern 
the country by the advice of the Commimes. When 
these fair words were repeated to the burghers and 
craftsmen of Ghent, there arose a great tumult. The 
inferior guilds were in favour of accepting the Count's 
overtures, but the clothmakers refused to entertain any 
proposition that ran counter to their engagements with 
the King of England. In the end the disputants 
appealed to arms, and, after much effusion of civic 
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blood, the weavers were victorious. The Bruges men, 
actuated by their ancient jealousy of their Ghent 
rivals and also conciliated by a confirmation of their 
charters, declared themselves for Louis de Macle, as 
did likewise the towns of Courtrai, Dendermonde, 
Gr!ammont, and Oudenaerd. For all that, when it 
was known that the Count had arrived at the Chateau 
de Maele, accompanied by his evil counsellors, Roland 
de Poucke and Louis van de Walle, the people of 
Bruges were greatly agitated, nor was the commotion 
appeased by the arrest of Giles de Coudebrouck, who 
had for many years held the ofiice of burgomaster, and 
was considered the chief fomenter of discontent. To 
effect his deliverance the weavers and fullers forgot 
their differences and, gathered together in consider- 
able numbers, gave battle to the Count's retainers and 
partisans, by whom they were routed with great 
slaughter and compelled to give up their arms. 

Ghent and Ypres still held out. His specious pro- 
mises having been taken at their true value, Louis de 
Maele prepared to reduce his refractory subjects by 
famine and the sword. On the 18th November, 1848, 
he was joined at Dendermondc by the Dukes of 
Brabant and Limburg, each at the head of a formid- 
able force, which enabled him to cut off all supplies 
and to destroy the commerce of those two important 
towns. The sufferings of the poor were terribly 
severe, though mitigated by the generosity and de- 
votcdness of the rich, who brought to the public 
treasury whatever objects of value they chanced to 
possess. The family of James van Arteveld came 
forward with their offerings, headed by his widow 
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^lad in deep mourning, though her funereal garments, 
if she really wore them, were scarcely in harmony 
with her position as the wife of John Baronaige. 
Within three years of the murder of her first husband, 
ilie foremost man in Flanders, she had consented, it is 
said, though the mother of grown-up sons and daughters, 
fto change an historic and honoured name for that of 
bh ordinary poorter^ though the mourning may have 
Jbeen only a conventional idea on the part of the artist 
who undertook to illustrate this incident. It is more 
-agreeable to know that some English soldiers of for- 
tune who had remained in Flanders after their sove- 
reign's return to his dominions, bore themselves 
bravely in repelling every assault delivered by the 
fount's followers and mercenaries. » 

Despairing of success by the employment of force 
Xfouis de Maele had once more recourse to art and du- 
plicity. He affected to separate himself from the cause 
*of Philip de Valois and to espouse that of Edward III. 
lie talked of regaining the bailiwicks of Lille, Douai, and 
Bethune, wrongfully torn from Flanders, and begged 
.the King of England to intercede for him with the Com- 
munes. At that moment the Earls of Lancaster and 
Sufiblk happened to be at Boulogne, charged with the 
mission of making peace with France, and they now 
received further authority and instructions to act as 
mediators between the Count and his subjects. Nego- 
tiations ensued, and on the 10th December were 
ratified by Edward. The Count agreed to accord a 
plenary amnesty to the burghers of Bruges, Ghent, 
and Ypres, to confirm their charters, to fulfil the 
engagements made between the King of England 
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and the Communos, and to compel the Leliaerd knights 
and nobles to accept this adjustment of differences. 
On the 13th December Loois de Maele solemnly 
8Wore> at Dunkirk, in presence of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich and the Earls of Lancaster and Suffolk, faith* 
fully to execute these conventions. This oath, how- 
ever, he violated with as little scruple as the one by 
which he bound himself, two years previously, to 
marry Isabella of !^ngland. Some hitch having taken 
place in the particular agreement that the Count waa 
endeavouring to make with the people of Ghent, John 
Van de Velde, the chief man among the weavers, 
refused to trust himself to the Count, protesting that 
he asked for no other tomb than the market place. 
LoiBS acted with vigour at this critical moment. Two 
of his captains fell with great fiiry upon the weavers, 
who had been too much weakened by war and civil 
discord to make a successful defence. A great number 
were put to the sword, and not a few were drowned 
in the Lys, while Van de Velde was dragged from 
his hiding-place in a baker's shop, and slain on the 
market place which he had himself designated his* 
tomb. 

At the same time, January 13th, 1348, perished 
Gerard D^nys, who had taken such an active part in 
the fatal attack on James van Arteveld. Although 
the gates of Ypres had been thrown open to Joseph 
d*Halewyn, lord of Espierres, the clothmakers there 
also rushei upon certain death, the survivors migrat- 
ing to other towns, after seven of their leading men 
had been publicly beheaded. There is nothing, how- 
ever, more remarkable in the annals of the Flemish 
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Communes than their power of rapid recuperation. 
Again and again we read of the weavers and fullers 
being well nigh annihilated^ and yet a few years later 
their crafts are prosperous and their trade flourishing. 
The explanation is probably simple enough. However 
jealous the great towns might be of their exclusive 
charters and monopolies so long as all went well with 
them, they might be expected to relax something of 
their severity in times of trouble, and to welcome an 
accession of strength from the rural craftsmen, who 
desired nothing more eagerly than to be admitted to 
the privileges of the town guilds. 

Never were these recuperative powers more needed 
than about the middle of the fourteenth century. In 
the latter part of the year 1348 a most destructive 
pestilence, known as the Black Death, was brought 
into Europe from the eastern regions of Asia. It 
appears to have arrived by way of Eg}'pt, Armenia^ 
and Greece, and to have made its appearance at Pisa,, 
whence it crossed the Alps to Avignon and Montpel- 
lier. After that, its course was rapid and uninter- 
rupted. Not a single country escaped its ravages, the 
gcfms of the disease being conveyed by ship even to 
Iceland. The town or district that lost no more than 
a fourth part of its population was deemed fortunate. 
It is estimated that in Paris 50,000 persons perished, 
while in London that number of dead bodies were 
interred in trenches on the piece of ground given to 
the City as a graveyard by Sir Walter Manny, the 
brave knight of Hainault, and which subsequently be- 
came the site of the Charter House. In Norwich there 
were 60,000 fatal cases, and in England generally the 
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population is believed to have been reduced to two 
millions, or little more than half of what it was pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the plague. In Flanders the 
port of entry was Sluys, whence it spread all over 
the country. A contemporary writer, Gilles li Muisis, 
describes with painful minuteness the progress of the 
pestilence at ToumaL A slight swelling under the arm- 
pits was followed in a few days by death, and it was said 
that it was sufficient to look upon a sick man to catch 
the disease. The infection, no doubt, like that of cho- 
lera in our own times, was conveyed by air and water, 
while the danger was intensified by the absence of any 
system of sewage and sanitation. In the little town 
of Toumai there were 25,000 deaths, nor did the rich 
escape any more than the poor, though a nutritious 
and stimulating diet was recommended as the best 
prophylactic. It was oven remarked that the strong 
and healthy were struck down rather than the weak 
and sickly, and that, while hale and hearty men were 
carried oflf by thousands, aged persons and little chil- 
dren were passed over. The panic was so utterly 
demoralising that the ties of affection were snapped 
asimder. Mothers fled from their infants — wives left 
their husbands untended. It was reser\'^cd for the 
ministers of religion to set an example of self-sacrifice. 
While all others stood aloof, the priests splendidly 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick and suffer- 
ing, so that we learn without surprise that in York- 
shire their numbers were diminished by one-half, and 
that in the eastern counties of England barely one- 
third of the parish priests survived the ordeaL Nor 
were they found less true to their holy mission in 
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Touraai and the other towns of Flanders. The magis- 
trates likewise strove to do their duty according to 
their lights — dimmed by superstition. They implored 
the citizens of all ranks to lay aside their petty 
squabbles and disputes, and to humble themselves 
before the wrath of an oflfended heaven. No shops 
were suffered to be opened on Sunday, nor was the 
name of the Deity taken even to attest legal and 
official acts. Dice were shorn of their angles and, 
rounded into beads, were strung together as chaplets. 
Social life ceased to be genial, though ten guests 
were still allowed to sit down to table. To lessen the 
excess of hysterical terror, mourning was forbidden to 
be worn even for the nearest and dearest. Whole 
streets were left without inhabitants, and in the coun- 
try the fields were uncultivated, and the sheep and the 
cattle wandered to and fro as they pleased, for there 
was no one to look after them. The gloom of despair 
brooded over the land. The glad sound of music was 
heard nowhere. There was no singing or dancing, 
and young and old alike seemed to have forgotten 
how to smile. 

Out of this horror there sprang up the crazy order 
of Flagellants. The sect took its rise in Hungary, and, 
passing through Germany, attained its fullest develop- 
ment in Flanders. If Froissart may be credited, the 
Flagellants did not enter France, " for the King had 
strictly forbidden them, by desire of the Pope, who 
disapproved of such conduct for sound and sensible 
reasons. All clerks," he continues, " or persons hold- 
ing livings, that countenanced them were excommuni- 
cated, and several were forced to go to Rome to purge 
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themselves." The Flagellants themselves professed 
to believe that an angel had descended from Heaven 
and alighted on the altar of St. Peter's Church at 
Jerusalem, in view of the Patriarch and the entire 
congregation who, prostrating themselves before the 
spiritual vision, repeatedly ejaculated "Kyrie ele'inoii !" 
After placing on tlie altar a stone tablet similar to 
those MosGs had received on Mount Sinai, and which 
bore the new law of expiation traced by the £nger of 
the Deity, the Angel vanished from their eight. To 
these fanatics the readiest form of expiation appeared 
to be self-torture, and thus day after day they halted 
thirty-three times on their march,— in commemoration 
of the thirty-three years of tho life of Jesus, and 
stripping themselves naked to the waist they scourged 
their bock and shoulders with cords terminating in 
iron points. At the same time they chanted dismal 
canticles in remembrance of Christ's nativity and 
mar^rdom, and believed that the blood which streamed 
from their self-inflicted wounds became mingled in a 
mystical manner with that of Him who died upon tho 
Cross to expiate the sins of mankind. Each company 
remained only one night in the same place, nor did 
any ono of them ever indulge in a bed. They ad- 
dressed each other as brother or sister, for many 
women, and some of high rank, joined themselves to 
tho Flagellants, and thought it no shame to expose 
their persons to the gaze of tbo rabble. At night- 
time these companies traversed the country by torch- 
light, the leaders bearing aloft a crucifix, and tho 
entire band chanting litanies and psalms. Whenever 
they paused for the purpose of flagellation, they circled 
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round the mendicant friars wlio accompanied them, 
and threir themselves on the ground vith their arms 
stretched out in the form of a cross. Three times 
they rose to bcoui^ themselves, three times they 
flung themselves down upon the ground. By -way of 
grace before meab they dropped upon their Imees five 
times. They were clad in long rohes which reached 
to their feet, and theii- cowls were embroidered with a 
red cross. Some companies even crossed the Channel 
to perform a pilgrimage to St. Paul's Church in Lon- 
don. Though France is said to have escaped this folly 
on tbe occasion under notice, at a later period that 
country was less fortunate, for at the tune of the 
League the Flagellants were not unfrequently headed 
by no less a personage than the King himself. So 
long as the plague continued to rage, the Flagellants 
are described as leading moral and even anstoro lives, 
but when tlie panic abated fanaticism was replaced by 
dissolute and disgraceful practices, till the magistrate 
interfered and prohibited the nuisance. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Death of Philip do Valois — Kaval battle off Winchelsea — ^The 
Count and the Communes — John de Valois — Charles the Bad 
— Joseph and Walter d'Halcwyn beheaded — Riots in Ghent — 
Ikttle of Poitiers — Death of the Countess of Flanders — Loyalty 
of Louis de Maele — Marriage of Margaret of Flanders to Philip 
Duke of Burgundy — Death of Edwaid IIL — Profligacy of Louis 
de Alaele — Stirs up strife between Bruges and Ghent — John 
Yoens and Gilbert Mahieu — Adoption of the white hoods — 
Muixler of the Count's bailiff at Ghent — Wreckage of the 
Count's chateau at Wondelghem. 

Towards the close of the summer of 1350, PhiKp 
de Valois died at Nogent-le-Roi. " His body/' says 
Froissart, " was buried at St. Denis, on the left hand 
of the great altar; his bowels were interred at the 
Jacobins in Paris, and his heart at the convent of the 
Carthusians at Bourg-fontaincs in Valois.'* He was 
succeeded by his eldest son John, who was shortly 
afterwards crowned at Rheims. The first public act 
of the new monarch was to conclude an alliance with 
Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, and the combined 
fleets of France and Spain wrought great damage to 
English commerce, capturing merchant vessels and 
harassing the coast. Edward III. and the Prince of 
Wales were cruising before Winchelsea, the King 
amusing himself with a German dance-song lately 
introduced by Sir John Chandos, when the look-out 
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man at the masthead cried out : " Ho, I spy a ship, 
and it seems to me to be a Spaniard." The minstrels 
were speedily disposed of, for the whole Spanish fleet, 
after refitting in the Zwyn, speedily hove in sight. 
Although inferior to the enemy in every respect save 
courage, the Eing resolved to give battle. Drinking a 
draught of wine, Edward and his knights fixed their 
helmets on their heads, and made themselves ready. 
The engagement was brief, but hotly contested on both 
sides. Never were the King and the prince in greater 
personal danger. In the end, however, they captured 
fourteen big ships, and the Spaniards fled to the 
friendly shelter of the coast of Flanders, for Louis de 
Maele, notwithstanding the truce and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Communes, had again joined the 
enemies of England. His character, indeed, was 
eminently variable, inconsequent, and perfidious ; but, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that, from 
the feudal point of new, he had much reason to com- 
plain of the independent and unstable disposition 
manifested by the Communes. They were willing to 
recognise his prerogatives as their lord, but only on 
conditions which reduced his authority to the mere 
shadow of seignorial power. Thoy' had renounced 
their allegiance to their overlord, and sought to compel 
him also by some means or another to transfer his 
fealty from the actual King of France to a pretender 
to that title. Now, Louis dc Maele was thoroughly a 
Frenchman by birth, education, and life-long associa- 
tions, while he looked upon Edward III. as the cause 
of his father's death at Cr^cy. Besides, the struggle 
between the democracy and the ancient nobility was 
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iK^oming greatiy embittered on both sides. The Com- 
munes remembered with scarcely suppressed indigna- 
tioQ the wrongs and contumely they had saifercd 
through so many generations at the hands of the 
nobles, while the latter had not yet learned to respect, 
or to fear, those whom they had beca brouf^t up to 
regard as immeasurably their inferiors, and whose 
mission it was to tremble and obey. 

The naval victory over the Spaniards gained by the 
English fleet was hailed by the Flemings with every 
demonstration of publio joy. They renewed their 
assurances of tmolterable attachment to the English 
sovereign, who wrote a letter to the citizens of Ghent, 
dated the 20th May, 1351, promising to forgive them 
their recent backslidings in virtue of their former good 
services, and to restore to them his favour, tnisting 
to their praiseworthy conduct in the future. Taking 
advantage of the unsettled state of aff^rs in France, 
Edward III. commissioned the Duke of Lancaster to 
organize a European league against King John, b^in- 
ning with Flanders. The Duke was instructed to 
propose to Louis de Maele that his only daughter 
Margaret, then in the fifteenth month of her age, 
should be affianced to one of the English princes, and 
that a subsidy should be granted to the King of Eng- 
land to enable him to invade France in concert with, 
the communal militia. 

It must be confessed that Joha was quite unworthy 
to wear a crown. He began by falsifying the currency, 
and dissipated the public treasures on frivolous pleasures 
and pursuits. His necessities compelled him to convoke 
the States of the Provinces in the hope of obtaining a 
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grant of money, though with little success, for he 
was met by murmurs kam all sides. The com- 
monalty wanted only a leader, and him they found 
in a youth barely twenty years of age, but daring, 
eloquent, and popular, in Charles the B.id, King 
of Ifavarre, and grandson, by the mother's side, 
of Louis lo Hutin. This prince proceeded to Ypres 
to negotiate with the Flemish Communes and with 
Edward's representative, Stephen of Kensington, 
who, on the 18th August, 1351, engaged in that 
monarch's name to bestow upon him the counties of 
Champagne and Brie, with the city of Amiens, — the 
King reserving to himself " the Crown and the sor- 
plus of the kingdom of France." 

The Dute of Lancaster in the meanwhile had 
induced Queen Fhilippa's sister, the Countess of 
Hainault, to place her resources at the disposal 
of her royal brother-in-law, and it was even re- 
ported that she intended \a abdicate in his favour. 
King John, however, had not been totally neglect- 
ful of his own interests. By a secret treaty, dated 
from Fontainebleau, July 24th, 1351, he promised 
Louis de Macle lands situated within his own 
county yielding a yearly income of 10,000 livres. 
He ako undertook to defend his frontiers against 
Edward III., and to furnish him with 200 men-at- 
arms to garrison Gravelinos, and with the means to 
pay one thousand more. In the event of the Count 
deeming it necessary to proceed against the Communes 
with severity, the King engird to waive all claim 
to any share in confiscated property; while, on the 
other band, should he judge it more expedient to 
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adopt conciliatory measurea and to pledge himself to 
the recovery of the three bailiwicks which had con- 
6titat«d the dowry of Mai^arct of France, consort of 
Louis de Cr^cy, John agreed to offer no opposition. 
Two months afterwards the Count broke off his nego- 
tiations with Edward III., and on the 4th October 
banished for life from Bruges 380 citizens accused of 
having held communications with the English envoys. 
A few days later he set out for Paris to do homage to 
his overlord, John de Valoia. 

During the absence of the Count the magistrates of 
the three good towns executed an act of justice with 
a high hand. In the year 1328, at the time of tho 
destruction of the Flemish patriots at Cassel, Joseph 
d'Halcwyn, lord of Espierres, and his brother Walter, 
forsook the cause of the Communes and went over to 
the French. Their treachery was punished by the 
men of Courtrai, who committed to the flames his 
castle at Espierro ; but in those days one act of vio- 
lence was promptly followed by another, by way of 
reprisal. Accordingly, no long time elapsed before 
Joseph d'Halewyn swooped down upon the territory 
of Courtrai and carried off much booty ; and in the 
following year his brother Walter wellnigh exter- 
minated the clothmakers of Tpres. Emboldened by 
impunity these two lords Esed no bounds to their 
cruelty. They arrested and held to ransom peaceful 
traders and travellers, and in pure wantonness mal- 
treated the very priests. One day a peasant from 
Mcnin presented himself before the magistrates of 
Courtrai, and deposed, that on the previous night the 
Sire d'Espierres had broken open the doors and Gutters 
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ai his house, and had caused him, only half-dresscd, 
to be seized and wounded, and had only released him 
nfter payment of a certain sum of money. The 
matter was laid before the magistrates of the three 
good towns, who summoned the two brothers to 
appear before them and clear themselves of the serious 
charges that had been alleged against them. Their 
messenger, however, was beaten and forced to swallow 
the summons of which he had been the bearer. A 
few days barely elapsed before the two knights were 
arrested, brought to trial, and publicly beheaded in 
the market-place of Courtrai. This act of justice was 
succeeded by an outrage. A^ the magistrates of 
Erbcat were on their way home, and had reached the 
village of Vyve-Saint-Bavon, they were suddenly 
attacked and murdered by a party of Lcliaerds under 
Gerard de Steenhuyze. An expiatory chapel was 
subsequently erected on the spot These tidings has- 
tened the return of Louis de Maele, who entered 
Ghent at the head of his armed retainers, and pre- 
ceded by his banner. The weavers had collected in 
the market-place, and, with loud outcries, demanded 
the suppression of the burdens which had ill^ally 
been imposed upon them. They were answered by 
blows, and the open square was once more stained 
■with blood. 

Again did the Duke of Lancaster, in the name of 
his royal master, endeavour to open n^tiations with 
Louis de Maele. In that direction his success waM 
small, but in the embrasure of a certain window at 
Damme he held a long and secret conversatioii with 
the chancellor of the King of Navarre, who had jour- 
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neyed to Bruges to raise money on the crown jewels. 
As Charles the Bad possessed large estates in Nor- 
mandy, it was in his power to open to the English a 
way into France, and to that extent his enmity was 
dangerous. Sing John, however, attached more im- 
portance to the friendship of the Count of Flanders, 
whom be sought to attach to the royal family of 
France by arranging the union of Mai^ret of Maele 
with the young Duke of Bui^undy, whose mother he 
himself had lately married. He was also resolved to 
win the Communes from their alliance with England. 
With this view he renounced for himself and his suc- 
cessors for ever the power of excommunication, and 
this renunciation was ratified by a bull of Innocent VI., 
who formally revoked the licences granted by three 
of his predecessors. The Communes appear to have 
met these friendly overtures more than halfway, and 
to have sensibly cooled in their attachment to Edward 
III. In his own kingdom, however, fortune was un- 
propitious to John da Valois. Notwithstanding the 
general destitution of his subjects ho found himself 
under the necessity of imposing the gabeUe, or tax 
upon salt, and likewise a tax upon incomes, taking 
one hundred livres per annum as the minimum. 
But money was not alone wanting. The spirit of the 
nation had deteriorated since the battle of Cr^cy to a 
lamentable extent. That defeat was rather a mis- 
fortune than a disgrace, for the knights and nobles 
fell fighting to the last. It was otherwise at Poitiers, 
where, on the 19th September, 1350, the King him- 
self and hia youngest son, as well as many lords and 
knights of high degree, with 2000 men-at-arms, sur- 
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rendered their swords to a handful of way-worn and 
famishing Englishmen. 

The death of James van Arteveld has been com- 
monly attributed in the first instance to the Doke of 
Brabant, who, in his anxiety to obtain for his daughter 
the honour of being united in marriage to the fiiture 
Count of Flanders, had stiircd np the craftsmen of 
Ghent to murder their benefactor. Hie chief instru- 
ment is said to hare been Gerard Cenys, whose base 
temperament was troubled with the remembrance of 
the numerous obligations under which he had been 
laid by the object of his miserable envy. Had he 
remained contented with the subordinate position 
which alone he was qualified to fill, the clear head, 
stout heart, and strong hand of Van Artcveld might 
have been trusted to counteract alike the intrigues 
and the violence of Ixiuis do Maolc, and the deien of 
the cloth makers might have enjoyed many years of 
happiness, and at length have died tranquilly in the 
midst of his &mily and friends. As it was, he fell 
beneath the weapons of the Count's adherents only 
three years after the death of his ^'ictim. Neither 
had the Duke of Brabant much reason to boast of his 
success in marrying his daughter to Louis de Maele. 
The lady herself was confined in the dungeon of the 
Count's ch&teau for having caused the death of a 
rival,* but it is probable that the actual cause of 

* Tradition, m reviTed b; the kte U. Dvlegnem, rektea bow, 
■n ths CoDDt's BbacncB, Margaret of Bratiaiit caused k peiuaiit girl, 
unnied Base Bnicbaird, who, without being aware of her lover'a 
name and nuilc, vraa not tax from her continenient, t« be curitd olf 
by night from her father'a cottaf^, placed in a dump cell, and there 
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hostilities was the duke's refusal to pay Margaret's* 
dower. The Flemish burghers, who had not yet for- 
gotten the assistance rendered by the Brabant knights> 
in starving out the towns of Ghent and Tpres, eagerly 
flocked to the Count's banner, and completely routed 
tbe army of the duke, who fled into Q^rmany, aban- 
doning his territoiy and towns to the victor. Peace 
was finally concluded on the 4th June, 1357, through 
the intervention of the Count of Hainault. Mechlin 
and Antwerp were ceded to Flanders in lieu of the 
promised dowry, and the good towns of Brabant were 
pledged to aid the Count in his military expeditions 
with twenty-five men-at-arms for the space of six 
weeks, while the nobility likewise engaged to send 
him two knights and two banners. 

It is to the credit of Louis de Maele that he never 
wavered in his allegiance to the King of France, 
He is even said to have agreed to join a small band 
of French nobles who had planned the deliverance of 
John, though nothing came of it. By the peace of 
Bretigny in 1360, Edward III. pledged himself to 
meddle no further with the Flemings provided the 
King of France equally withdrew all aid from the 
Scotch. The staple of wool had already been taken 
away from Bruges and established in Westminster, 
but not unmindful of the steadfast friendship of James 

deprived of her nose and lips. A few days later the poor girl died 
in the delirium of fever. On the Count's return from France, her 
father complained to him of his daughter's violent abduction, and 
the horrible story was brought to light. The Countess is reported 
to have perished in a loathsome dungeon, destitute of window or fire* 
place, and ventilated only by a small opening, through which her 
daily portion of bread and water was passed to her. 
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Tan ArteTclJ the English monarch stipulated that, 
before he set his royal prisoner at liberty, the Count 
of Flanders should recal from banishment John 
and James, the two younger sons of hi^ murdered 
"gossip." When Edward III, arrived in Calais 
with King John, Louis de Maele suddenly made his 
appearance on the 12th October, 1360, and bravely 
knelt before his own sovereign alone, though still a 
captive. 

In the following year, in the month of July, 
Margaret of Flanders was married at Oudenaerd, in 
the twelfth year of her age, to Philip of Burgundy, 
who died four months afterwards at Rouvre. The 
duchy passed on his decease to the Crown of France, 
but the hand of the heiress to the County of Flanders 
was not the less coveted by Edward III. for his son 
Edmund, Earl of Cambridge. The proposition was 
at first scornfully rejected by the Count, but after the 
death of King John he felt less secure of his ability to 
make head against the Communes, who clamoured for 
the alliance. An agreement was finally scaled and 
ratitied at Dover, on the 19th October, 1364, by 
which it was arranged that the marriage should be 
celebrated at Bruges, on the Tuesday following the next 
festival of Candlemas. The King of England undertook 
to settle upon bis son the counties of Fonthicn and 
Ouines, the lands of Marc, the castle of Calais, and all 
the rights possessed by the Queen over the counties of 
Ilainault, Holland, Zealand, and the lordship of Fries- 
land, besides an annual income of 6000 francs derived 
from landed estates. In addition to all this, the sum of 
100,000 francs was to be paid to Louis de Maele. A 
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pontifical dispcDsation by reason of closeness of con- 
sanguinity was, however, necessary, and on that rock 
the negotiation was completely wrecked. Charles V. 
exercised more influence than Edward III. at Avignon, 
and at last prevailed upon Urban V. to refuse the 
requisite dispensation. Not the less did Edward 
strive to renew his old relations with the Communes, 
and he evinced liis sincerity by establishing a wool- 
staple at Calais, as more convenient to them than at 
Westminster. 

It was, however, from the French King that 
Flanders was led to expect the greatest advantages. 
Charles V. had formed the design of obtaining 
Flanders for his brother Philip, Duke of Burgundy — 
afterwards known as Philip the Bold — by marrying 
him to Margaret. To gain the good will of the Com- 
munes he engaged to restore the three bailiwicks of 
Lille, Douai, and Orchies as a substitute for tbe ten 
thousand livres a year promised to Louis dc Maele 
and his successors in 1351, as well as the towns of 
Peronne, Creveconur, Arleux, and Chateau-Chinon, 
assigned to him in 1358. It is stated that while 
Charles V. pledged himself to make these restitutions 
"en bonne foy et loyalty et parolle de roy, sans 
fraudc," he had stipulated with his brother that they 
should be returned to him on the death of Louis de 
Maele, and also that the power to issue ecclesiastical 
censures should again be a prerogative of the French 
crown. But, to the genenJ surprise, the Count of 
Flanders refused to confirm this arrangement, though 
ofiered 200,000 francs to do with as he pleased. Nor 
did he relax his opposition until his mother, Margaret, 
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daught^ of Philip tlie Loogi threatened to dieown 
him by cutting off the breast at which ho had been 
Buckled, and to bequeath to aaother the county of 
Artois. To such aigumcnts, especially the latter, 
Louis de Maelo had nothing to reply, and accordingly 
set bis seal to the articles of marriage. On the 13th 
Hay, 1369, the " lion of Flanders" ouce more floated, 
after on inter^'al of half a century', over tho walls of 
Lille, Douai, and Orchios, and at the same time Flemish 
garrisons marched into St. Omer, Aire, B^thuno, and 
Hcsdin. The marriage ceremony took place at 
Ghent on tho 19th June, but the liberality of the 
bridegroom reduced bim in a few days to the necessity 
of borrowing money from three Bruges merchants, and 
on the 29th of that month he proceeded with his 
youthful bride to Lens and thence to Paris. 

In consequence of this marriage Edward IIL de- 
clared that all engagements he had entered into with 
France had ceased and determined, and ho found the 
Communes quite ready to renew friendly relations 
with England. A temporary misunderstanding, in- 
deed, arose through a Sect of Flemish merchantmen, 
laden with tho wines of La Bochellc, which had put 
in at Torbay, being mistaken for French ships, and 
after a vigorous resistance, being all taken or des- 
troyed. Suitable redress, however, was immediately 
tendered and accepted, and amity was restored in the 
spring of 1371. Negotiations were also set on foot to 
bring about peace between the Kings of France and 
England, but wiUiout much effect, though hostilities 
were suspended from time to time. The truce of 
Bruges was prolonged more than once, but expired in 
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April, 1377, by which time both* the Black PriBce 
and his illustrious father, Edward III., had departed 
from the scene of strife and martial glory. 

War would have been infinitely preferable to the 
peace which prevailed in Flanders. The Count gave 
himself up entirely to dissolute enjoyments. His time 
T^as spent in the society of minstrels and other low 
bom favourites, or in playing with his dogs, his hawks, 
and his monkeys. The evil example was naturally 
copied by all who wished to stand well in his sight. 
Nobles, dignitaries of the church, wealthy burghers, and 
impoverished artisans, each, according to their means, 
abandoned the serious pursuits of life, and addicted 
themselves to pleasure and frivolity. Extravagance 
in dress was practised by both men and women. The 
dice were invoked to repair the breaches made by 
reckless expenditure, and augmented the dilapidation 
of estates and capital. The poor entered into rivalry 
with the rich, and these set no limits to their profusion. 
Peasants and artisans alike were ground down to the 
dust, to furnish their lords and employers with the 
means of gratifying their sumptuous tastes and uncon- 
trolled passions. 

Towards the latter end of May, 1379, the Count 
proceeded to Ghent to preside over certain jousts 
to which had been invited many noble and gallant 
knights from Brabant, Holland, and France, and while 
the preparations were in progress he announced a 
new tax he was about to impose. Against this 

• In this, tho last year of the reign of Edward III., Geoffrey 
Chaucer was sent to Flanders with Sir Thomas Percy, aftenvards 
Earl of Worcester, to obtain a prolongation of the truce with France. 
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fresh exaction a butcher of Ghent, named Goswia 
Mnlaert, lifte<I up his voice and cried aloud : " The 
taxes paid by the people must not be squandered 
upon the follies of princes, and the keep of actors and 
buffoons," and the other citizens applauded what ho 
had said. The Count thereupon returned to BrugeSr 
and to mark his resentment at the conduct of the 
inhabitants of Qhent, promised to do cverj'thing in his 
power for their rivals. These listened rather to the 
dictates of their narrow-minded jealoasy than to the 
generous promptings of patriotism, and cenecivcd the 
infamous design of diverting the waters of the Lys by 
a canal to the Rfyc, so that the wheat market of 
Artois should be removed from Ghent to Bruges. It 
was, of course, soon known in the former town that 
something was being done to the prejudice of their 
interests, though of its precise nature they were 
ignorant until a woman, in a soiled garment and all 
travel- stained, sat down besido the cross in the 
market-place. Replying to various questioners she 
said that she was on her way homo from a pilgrimago 
to the shrine of Our Lady at Boologne, and that she 
had seen five hundred Bruges diggers working day 
and night to change the course of the Lys. Her 
words naturally created great excitement. A general 
outcry arose that such proceedings should not be 
tolerated, and by common consent the people turned 
for advice and guidance to a burgher of repute, named 
John Toens. 

In former times there lived at Damme two wealthy 
families named Fiet and Boert, who were opposed to 
one another in all things, until such a hatred arose 
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between them as is only possible in a small town, with 
its narrow circle of backbiters, talebearers, and stirrers- 
up of strife. Two branches of these ill-conditioned 
houses became established at Ghent ; to the one be- 
longed John Yoens, to the other Gilbert Mahieu. The 
ancient feud, however, seemed to have been forgotten 
and put away. The Yoens and the Mahieos met at good 
men's feasts, conversed together in a friendly nmnner, 
and conducted themselves after a fashion becoming to 
respectable and right-minded citizens. There is no 
reason to suspect the sincerity of John Yoens, but 
Gilbert Mahieu is described by Froissart as a man of 
crafty devices, full of subtlety, and daring in enter- 
prise. Determined to supplant Yoens in the favour 
of the Count, by whom he was much cherished, and 
through whose influence he had been appointed deken 
of the mariners' guild, Mahieu remarked, as in a 
casual manner, to one of the Count's chamberlains, 
that nothing would be easier than to gather an income 
of six to seven thousand florins a year, by imposing a 
small duty upon the petty trade of the Scheldt and 
the Lys. The chamberlain naturally repeated to the 
Count what he had heard, and Mahieu was simimoned 
to his presence to explain his meaning. The latter 
artfully threw upon Yoens the responsibility of accept- 
ing or refusing this new impost, and the deken, after 
consulting the members of his craft, honestly endea- 
voured to dissuade his lord from a measure certain to 
be unpopular, and which was calculated to injure local 
industry. Louis de Maele, however, was always 
pressed for means to gratify his prodigality, and accord- 
ingly disgraced his old adherent, John Yoens, and gave 
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his post to Crilbcrt Mahieu. Tlie new impost was 
levied, aad a small sum of money was collected, but 
the river trade was sensibly depressed, and great dis- 
satisfactioD prevailed among the inferior crafts. Yocas 
held his peace and bided his time, nor had he to wait 
very long. 

The attempt made by the Bruges ditchers to divert 
the channel of the Lys excited the inhnbitants of 
Ghent to the highest degree of indignation and dis- 
may. In their trouble they betook themselves to 
John Teens, who, bethinking him of the example of 
James van Arteveld, exhorted them to resume the 
white hoods, as a symbol of union and fraternity. The 
next step was to despatch a considerable body of 
armed men, distinguished by these emblems, to put a 
stop to the labours of the delvers. That operation was 
easily executed, for scarce any resistance was offered, 
nor was the work ever again taken in hand. But as 
the Ghent people were returning to their homes, one 
of them seems to have fallen into the hands of the 
Count's adherents, and was carried off to Eecloo. His 
fellow- citizens demanded his release, but Eogcr de 
Ilauterive, the Count's bailiff, answered them roughly, 
and threatened to deal in like manner with every one 
who presumed to wear a hood. His reply was noised 
abroad, and the burghers perceived that their fran- 
chises were in danger of being set at naught. The 
magistrates were, therefore, pressed to lay the matter 
before the Count, and to obtain from him a satisfactorj- 
recognition of their privileges. A certain number of 
them immediately proceeded to Maelc, and submitted 
their complaints to the Count, who listened to them 
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graciously, and promised ample redress, but required 
of them, in their turn, that they should lay aside their 
white hoods. Gilbert Mahieu was one of those who 
waited upon the Count on this occasion^ and may very 
likely have prompted the Count's answer, being con- 
scious that he could work no further harm to his rival 
60 long as he was supported and surrounded by tho 
WTarers of the witte caproenen. He is said at least to 
have uttered a somewhat cynical remark that some of 
those who now wore hoods would soon have no heads 
to put into them — " tels les portent maintenant qui 
temprement n'auront que faire des chaperons." 

John Yocns saw through tho duplicity of tho 
Count and his counsellor, and with great earnestness 
impressed upon his fellow-citizens the fatal conse- 
quences of yielding to such suggestions. The sound- 
ness of his advice was soon demonstrated. Boger 
de Hauterive, acting upon the Count's instructions, 
entered Ghent at the head of two hundred horse- 
men, and penetrated to the com market, where 
he was joined by Mahieu and his followers. The 
other party, however, were on their guard. Yoens 
had received timely intimation of tho coming danger, 
and had warned the White Hoods to hold them- 
selves in readiness for sudden action. The signal, 
therefore, was no sooner given than they hastened 
to his house, their appointed rendezvous, and as 
fioon as some four hundred had come together, 
Yoens placed himself at their head, and led them 
straight on to the Corn Market. The Mahieu faction 
fled from the place, and abandoned the bailiff to his 
fate. A few daring men at once rushed at him, pulled 
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him off his horse, and murdered him. His adherents, 
terrified by the boldness of the assault, broke and fled 
in all directions, consulting only their own safety. 
The Count's banner was dragged through the dirt, and 
torn to rags ; and on that day, September 5th, 1376, 
John Yoens was the master of Qhent. He is, of 
course, painted by Froissart in the blackest colours, as 
a revengeful and disappointed man, a mob orator and 
tribune of the populace — a bad copy, in short, of 
James van Arteveld. That, however, is not the 
character ascribed to him by impartial writers and 
historical critics of modem times, who agree in 
representing him as a prudent, sagacious citizen, loyal 
to the Count so long as the municipal rights of the 
Communes were properly respected. The death of 
Roger de Hauterive must not be laid at his door. The 
incident was occasioned by a blind access of fear and 
fury. His followers got out of hand, and the bailiff 
was a dead man before their leader could have inter- 
posed to save him. 

It was at the suggestion of Yoens that the magis- 
trates deputed twelve of the most influential burghers 
to proceed to Maele, to intreat the Count to forgive the 
murder of his bailiff. This mission was on the point 
of complete success when Louis received tidings which 
drove him well-nigh mad with rage. If we adopt 
Froissart's narrative — and he may have been correctly 
informed on this point — ^Yoens had distrusted the 
Count's leniency, and feared that he might delude the 
deputation with unmeaning promises, and in the mean- 
while secretly despatch a force to surprise Ghent. He 
therefore prevailed upon a body of nine to ten 
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thousand men to accompany him to a point that com- 
manded the road from Bruges. Unfortunately, Louis' 
favourite country seat, the Ch&teau de Wondelghem, 
was within an easy distance from that spot, and it came 
to be reported that large stores of provisions and warlike 
munitions were hidden away in the cellars, which might 
at some future time be used to their prejudice. The 
house was accordingly ransacked, and suddenly flames 
burst out, and utterly consumed it. It was estimated 
to have cost 200,000 francs, a very large sum in those 
days, and it was greatly aflfected by the Count. 
When, therefore, he heard of its destruction, he raged 
furiously against the deputies, and declared that if ho 
had not given them a safe-conduct, he would strike off 
their heads. As it was, they might return to them 
who sent them, and say that they must expect neither 
peace nor mercy. With that message ringing in their 
ears, they were driven out from the Count's presence. 
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Louis dk Makle then proceeded to LUle, and 
concerted ulterior measures with the leading men of 
his party. Nor was Yoens inactive. Whilst the 
Count was occupied in reinforcing tho garrisons of 
Courtrai, Oudenaerd, Dendermonde, Alost, and a few 
other places, the Captain of Ghent visited in person 
several of the adjacent towns, and strove to revive the 
League, or Federation, accomplished by James van 
Artevcld. He was aware, however, that nothing 
could he done without tho co-operation of Bruges, and 
in that sense he harangued his fellow-citizens to such 
good purpose that an expedition was fitted out to win 
over that toivn by fair means or foul. Some ten 
thousand men of Ghent thus arrived within sight of 
the ramparts of Bruges, and a few of their leaders 
boldly walked up to the gate to parley with tho towns- 
men. The guard sent for the burgomaster and magis- 
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trutes, by which time Yoens himself appeared upon 
the sccDe. Assured that they had nothing to fear 
unless, by opposition, they brought mischief upou 
themselves, the Bruges people threv open the gate, 
through which the Ghent militia defiled in admirable 
order, and were conducted to the Grande Place. The 
most cordial relations were speedily established. The 
citizens of Bruges welcomed the Ghent burghers as 
friends and kinsfolk, and the latter paid liberally for 
whatever they required to purchase. 

From Bruges Yoens repaired to Damme, the head- 
quarters of the Mahicu faction. He was welcomed in 
the most demonstrative manner, but, after a joyous 
supper "avccques damoiselles de la ville," his body 
became suddenly swollen, and he was placed in a litter 
iu which to be carried back to Ghent. He died, how 
ever, on the journey, under strong suspicion of poison, 
to the great regret of his fellow-townsmen. His body 
was conveyed into the town with great reverence, and 
was tinally buried in the church of St. Nicholas. The 
Leliaerds, on their part, did not affect to disguise their 
joy at the removal of their formidable opponent, 
though, in truth, nothing for a time was changed, 
except that Ghent had lost an honoured citizen. Four 
new captains were elected — Peter van den Bossche, 
John Pruneel, John Bolle, and Hasse d'Herzeele, who 
swore to maintain the liberties of the Commune. 
Pct«r van den Bossche assumed, or was appointed to, 
the leadership, and in that capacity marched at the 
head of twelve thousand men towards Deynze and 
Courtrai, in both of which towns he was welcomed 
with acclamations. Ypres was the next place to join 
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the league, and when the Count was informed of its 
•defection, he is said to have exclaimed, *' If we have 
lost Ypres this time, we shall recover it another time 
to their evil mischance, for I will cause so many heads 
ix) be struck off there and elsewhere that the others 
will be astonished.'* 

In the meanwhile Louis applied himself to forti- 
fying and garrisoning Oudcnaerd, which commanded 
-the navigation of the Scheldt and dominated 
Flanders. Upwards of eight hundred lances, re- 
presenting the chivalry of Flanders, Hainault, and 
Artois, undertook to hold the place against all comers, 
tmd looked forward to winning much distinction in the 
defence of the place. By the loth October, 1379, a 
hundred thousand armed men belonging to the com- 
munal militia of Flanders were encamped on the rich 
meadows that surround the town. To deaden the 
impact of the cannon baUs which were poured into the 
place, the citizens covered their houses with earth, 
which also diminished the risk of a conflagration. On 
both sides many gallant feats of arms were performed, 
but in the end the beleaguered knights and their 
retainers began to suffer from supplies running short. 
Anticipating such a result, the Count was willing to 
listen to any reasonable overtures, and was accordingly 
much rejoiced when his mother, Margaret of Artois, 
urged the Duke of Burgundy to mediate between Louis 
and his rebellious subjects, if at least he ever expected 
to succeed to his heritage. The Duke at once adopted 
the most prudent measures to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities, and after much hesitation on the part of 
the Communes, he at last induced their deputies to 

<^2 
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partake of a grand banquet, at which terms of pcaco 
were signed on both sides. The Count was pledged 
to grant an amnesty to all his subjects without any 
sort of mental reservation. He promised to respect 
and maintain all charters and privileges which were* 
in force at his accession to the county. He agreed 
that whosoever had incurred the displeasure or distrust 
of the Communes should be compelled to submit to a 
judicial inquiry into their conduct ; and in like manner 
with his bailiffs and guardians of castlewicks. In 
return for these concessions, the people of Ghent seem 
to have undertaken to rebuild within twelve months- 
the Chateau do Wondelghem, "which report said they 
had burnt." 

This agreement was ratified by the Count at Malines- 
on the 1st December, 1379, and he further promised 
to reside for a while in the town of Ghent to prove 
that he bore no malice for their past misdeeds. On 
their part they forbore to demolish the fortifications of 
Oudenaerd, and their representative, John Pruned, 
was magnificently entertained at Toumai by the Duke 
of Burgundy. The Count thereupon dismissed his- 
adherents, and the communal militia returned to their 
respective homes. Nevertheless, the peace was gene- 
rally and justly spoken of as " double faced," and it 
was safely predicted that it would not be of long 
duration. Neither, indeed, did Louis make any secret 
of his intention to adhere to his engagements only so 
far as it might be convenient to himself. Instead of 
fixing his residence in Ghent, as he had agreed to do, 
he declared that he would not enter that town until 
the principal ringleaders of the rebellion were de- 
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livered up to him. He even reproached the Bruges 
people with having allied themselves with his enemies; 
but, Dot wishing to alicnfite them altogether, he 
accepted their excuse that " the small hondicrafte of 
the town " had got the mastery over them, and forced 
them to do their bidding. He also judged it expe- 
dient not to go too far with the men of QhenL The 
magistrates had deputed twenty-four burghers of good 
repute to remind him of his promise, but they had 
Journeyed UtUe further than Beynze whcn,they heard 
that he was already close at hand. Dividing into two 
lines, they formed a Inue through which the Count 
and his knights rode superciliously. ^Notwithstanding 
their lowly obeisance and abject reverence, he scarcely 
ilcigned to notice them beyond slightly touching his 
cap. At Dej'uzc the Count stopped to dinner. While 
he was still seated at table, the deputies entered the 
room and threw themselves on their knees hefijre him, 
assuring him of the affection to his person home by 
the inhabitants of Ghent, who had warned them that 
they need not think of returning unless they broi^ht 
bock their Count with them. The Count sternly 
recapitulated all the misdoings of their follow-towne- 
mcn, which, he said, he would gladly forget if he 
could, hut he could not. They then reminded him 
that he had given his word to condone the past, which 
he acknowledged, and, rising up, called fur wine, which 
was handed round to tho deputies. 

On tho morrow they all rode together to Ghent, and 
were met by a vast concourse of the wealthier citizens 
on horseback, who had gone forth to do honour to 
their Count But he would hardly look at them, and 
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merely inclined his head from time to time. In this 
way he arrived at his house called "The Postern," 
which had been considerably damaged at the time that 
the Ch&teau de Wondelghem was burnt down. Ho 
there told the magistrates that he purposed to keep 
the peace, but that he insisted upon the suppression of 
the White Hoods. He further demanded compensa- 
tion, or blood money, on behalf of the family of his 
murdered bailiff, Roger de Hauteriye. The next 
morning the Count rode into the Friday market-place 
at an early hour, and found it already filled with 
White Hoods, a sight that filled him with apprehen* 
sion as well as with anger. Dismounting from his 
horse, he appeared on a balcony handsomely hung^ 
with crimson cloth, and spoke at great length and 
with much force and dignit}\ He was listened to with 
respectful silence until he expressed his aversion for 
the white hoods, and desired that they might be worn 
no more. Then murmurs arose on all sides, in the 
midst of which he remounted his horse and rode to hi& 
house, remarking on the way that he feared he would 
never get the better of those White Hoods, a wicked 
and accursed race. Three days later he was on the 
road to Paris, where his mother had undertaken to 
effect a reconciliation between him and Charles V.^ 
sumamed The Wise. 

The Count remained but a short time in the French 
capital, and was soon once more on the Flemish 
frontiers, where he engaged a large army of merce- 
naries. Emboldened by these proceedings the Leliaerds 
adopted red hoods and embroidered their robes with 
fleurs-de-lis, while the Klauwaerds, with equal childish- 
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ness, worked into their surcoats three lion's cliiw-«. 
Hostilities commenced with a horrible outrage. To 
avenge the death of the Bailiff of Ghent, some 
knights, headed by Oliver de Hauteiive, seized forty 
or fifty vessels on the Scheldt, and put out the eyes of 
the mariners, whom they sent in this miserable con- 
dition to Qhent. The horrible spectacle tilled the 
citizens with pity and indignation. Froissart expresses 
his astonishment that they should have dissembled 
towards their Count, and affected attachment whilst 
they were over thinking how they could exercise their 
wicked and rebellious spirit. On this occasion, they 
surely did well to he aagry, and the old chronicler 
admits that they cured little about personal disputes, 
hut were so steadfastly united on the point of main- 
taining their franchises that they endured a Ecven 
years' war without flinching, and for the whole of 
that [>enod put aside all private quarrels and 
jealousies. John Pruneel, the captain of the city, 
lost no time in striking a counter blow. Collecting in 
haste a small body of White Hoods he marched upon 
Oudcnacrd, and surprised the garrison while eng^cd 
in the sports and pastimes incidental to mid-Lent. 
Two gates and a portion of the curtain &cing the 
Ohent road were partially demolished, but through 
the treacherous intervention of three rich burghers, 
Simon Dette, Gilbert de Gruutere, and John van der 
Zichcle, who secretly belonged to the Loliaerd 
faction, Pruneel and his companions were recalled on 
the 12th Itlarch, 1380. No sooner bad they evacuated 
Ondcnacrd than the fortifications were restored, and 
a better look-out maintained for the future. The 
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knights who had so cruelly ill-used the mariners 
were hanishcd from Flanders, a sentence which was 
extended to John Pruneel on the ground that he had 
engaged in hostilities before war was declared. One 
of the caitiff knights Sir Philip de Masmines sought 
to fix his abode at Valenciennes, but was driven 
out by the Communal authorities. A worse fate 
awaited PruneeL He had retired to Ath in Bra- 
bant, where he was seized by some men-at-arms — 
with the Duke's connivance, if we may believe Froissart 
— and carried off to Lille, where by the Count's orders 
he was beheaded. 

Hostile operations now began in good earnest. On 
the 7th April Louis dc Maelc crossed the Lys, and 
with wanton cruelty put to death the peasants whom 
he found working in the fields, to prevent them from 
conveying tidings of his approach to the inhabitants 
of Ypres, as though the same end would not have 
been gained by making prisoners of them for a time. 
He did, however, march into Ypres before any danger 
was apprehended, and it is stated that he slew seven 
hundred of the unresisting citizens before he returned 
to Lille, to await the arrival of the mercenary bands 
from Germany, Burgundy, and Picardy. ITic Ghent 
militia, under their captains, Peter van den Bossche, 
John Bolle, Arnold Declercq, Peter de Wintere, John 
de Lannoy, and Kasse d'Herzeele, immediately took 
the field and destroyed the chateaux of the Count's 
partisans for many a league round the town. On their 
part the Leliaerds raised the Count's banner and 
ranged themselves under Gerard de Steenhuyze, — ^ 
the avenger of Walter d'Halewyn, — Herve d'Antoing 
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and Walter d'Enghieiiy great grandson of llobert de 
Bethune, a fiery youth impatient to win his spurs and 
entertaining an arrogant contempt for civic corpora* 
tions and their militia. The first struggle took place 
at Ypres, where the union of the minor crafts with 
the weavers and fullers was fatal to the Leliaerds. 
Bruges was the next to declare for the common cause, 
but an untoward incident occurred, which might have 
proved very disastrous to that town. Confiding in 
the loyalty of the Bruges people, a small party of the 
men of Ghent entered the place as allies, but were 
unexiKKstedly assailed on all sides by the Leliaerds, 
who circulated a rumour that the Commune of Ghent 
had resolved to destroy Bruges entirely, to do away, 
ouce for all, with any further rivalry. Overpowered 
by numbers, the Ghent detachment was forced to 
retire, leaving behind them their dead and wounded 
comrades, and early in June the Count appeared in the 
market-place at Bruges, and congratulated the towns- 
men on their victory. But, for their part, they were 
so alarmud on hearing that the Ghent militia were at 
hand, after having recovered Dendermonde, that they 
constrained the Count to sue for peace, which was 
concluded on the 19th June, and broken on the 8th 
August, 1380. 

The weavers of Bruges appealed for succour to their 
brother-craftsmen throughout Flanders. The Count 
had laid a heavy hand upon them, for having taken 
the part of the Ghent men who were so disloyally 
driven out of the town on the 13th May. He was 
then at Dixmude, whither he had gone to rally the 
population of the Franc, envious of the superior 
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prosperity of the great towns. The magistrates of 
Ypres, dmning that the storm would burst in the first 
instance over their town, despatched a body of armed 
men to form a camp at Woumen to check the progress 
of the Leliaerds, while another detachment, co-operat- 
ing ^vitll the Ghent militia, should intercept the 
Bruges Leliaerds who had taken the road to Dixmude. 
Peter van den Bossche was known to have left Ghent 
with about 9,000 men, and in order to efiect a junc- 
tion with him John BoUe and -tVmold Declercq, who 
had four to five thousand men imder their joint com- 
mand, hastened from Ypres in company with a strong 
contingent of the militia of that town. Coming to two 
cross-roads the leaders had a diflerence of opinion, but 
John Bollc carried the point, and after a weary and 
disorderly march of two leagues or thereabout his 
party fell into an ambush, the enemy being also 
numerically superior. The cr}% " We are betrayed " 
went up as it always does when men are led by over- 
weening confidence in themselves to become involved 
in difficulties which might easily have been foreseen. 
" No people," says Froissart, " ever made so poor a 
defence as these did : they saved themselves as fast as 
they could, some returning to Ypres, others flying 
over the fields, without any sort of order." Had the 
men in ambush followed up their victory, scarce a 
single citizen of Ghent or Ypres would have seen the 
sun go down. As it was, no fewer than 2,400 men, 
equally divided between the two contingents, arc 
believed io have perished. The survivors were finally 
loscued by Peter van den Bossche, but, as the run- 
aways were in no heart to renew the combat, it was 
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judged more prndent to fall back upon Courtrai. 
John Bolle, conscious of his innocence, returned to 
Ghent, where be was accused of treason, dragged out 
of his house into the street, and literally torn to pieces, 
the townsmen disputing with one another for morsels 
of his quivering flesh. 

The camp at Woumen was incontinently broken 
up, and the Count entered Ypros without striking a 
blow. He had promised to deal mercifully with the 
insurgents, but his first step was to arrest and place in 
fetters three hundred of the most notable burghers. 
Seven hundred members of the weavers' guild were 
next beheaded, and the same sentence was executed 
on fourteen hundred citizens who had been carried off 
to Itruges, while four hundred were banished to Douai 
and Oiehies. Tlie most troublesome quarter of the 
town was then set on fire, and in tliia manner Louia 
dc Maolc thought to nin the love and obedience of 
his subjects. Awed by this terrible example, Courtrai 
submitted while he was yet afar ofi^, but had neverthe- 
less to give up throe hundred hostages, men of local 
influence and consideration. 

On the 2nd September the Count sat down before 
Ghent, at the liead of a truly formidable army. He 
was unable, however, to effect a complete investment 
of the place, or to prevent the arrival of reinforce- 
ments and convoys. The Communes of lirabant 
resolutely refused to have a hand in destroying the 
liberties of a town that had made so many and such 
great sacrifices for the common advantage. From 
Li^go came words of sj'mpnthy and encouragement, 
and if it be true, as Froissart allirDis, that Ghent con- 
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taincd eighty thousand men fit to bear arms, it can 
hardly be said that their case was at all desperate. 
Besides, on two sides which were bound by the 
iScheldt and Lys — that is, towards Brussels and the 
country of the Quatre Metiers, then belonging to the 
Bishop of Utrecht — it was impossible to blockade the 
town, which was thus continually fresh provisioned. 
Several attempts made to get possession of Langer- 
brugge, or Longpont, were repulsed by Van den Bossche, 
nor did better fortune crown the skirmishes and 
assaults by which the Count hoped to wear out the 
patience of the townspeople — though on one occasion^ 
October 23rd, 1380, Arnold Dedercq was surrounded 
and slain, together mth a considerable number of 
citizens. On the other hand, Gerard de Steenhuyse 
was taken and put to death in remembrance of his 
former cruelties, and several of the smaller towns 
opened their gates to James van der Beerst and a 
party of Klauwaerds from Ypres* Despairing of 
success Louis de Made offered an entire amnesty for 
all past transgressions, and again pledged himself to 
respect the franchises of the Communes of Flanders. 
Peace was concluded, and the siege raised on the 
11th November, 1380, 

The Count's insincerity was, however, manifested in 
the instructions he gave to AV' alter d'Enghien, the last 
Duke of Athens, to garrison Oudenaerd with a strong 
force, including two hundred English archers^ "on 
whom great dependence was placed " — for during the 
reign of the feeble Richard II., the old relations 
between England and the " good towns *' had become 
changed for the worse. Skirmishing went on through- 
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out the Winter season, as though the Count and his 
subjects were still at open war with one another, and 
as soon as the roads were once more passable, Louis 
de Maele set out from Bruges at the head of twenty 
thousand men with the avowed intention of breaking 
the stubborn spirit of the Ghent burghers. A little 
way from Nevele, he encountered a small force of 
their militia under the gallant Basse d'Herzeele * and 
John de Lannoy, who would have done wisely to have 
deferred the contest until a junction could be effected 
with a much larger body of their fellow-townsmen 
commanded by Peter van den Bossche. The latter 
was prevented by impracticable marshes from lending 
any assistance, though he was not the less accused 
afterwards of treachery by the Leliaerd burghers, 
Gilbert de Gruutere and Simon Bette. The Count's 
army consisted chiefly of his partisans from Bruges, 
Ypres, Courtrai, Oudenaerd, and the Franc, and were 
immensely superior in numbers to their adversaries. 
The battle was nevertheless long doubtful, for Basse 
d'Herzeele was a doughty and experienced warrior, 
and encouraged his men to fight valiantly. They 
were, however, broken and routed, and fled in con- 
fusion into the little town of Nevele. There they 
partially rallied round the church and prepared to 
defend themselves in the tower, which had been hastily 
barricaded. But before they could reform their ranks 



* After distinguishing himself as a coumgeoas enemy of the 
Leliaerds, his son refused to follow Philip van Arteveld to 
Koosebeke, and joined Charles VI. and the Duke of Burgundy in 
layiug waste Flanders in 1385. Jealousy of Francis Ackerman is 
supposed to have caused his defection from the popular party. 
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d'llerzeclc was slain, and the Count's men lighted 
a great iire in front of the church door. In a vain 
endeavour to cut their way through, John do Lannoy 
and his brave companions were nearly all put to the 
sword. 

Instead of following up his success, the Count 
returned to Bruges, for his losses had been severe, and 
he may well have doubted of his ability to reduce the 
great and well-peopled city of Ghent, when a fraction 
of its militia had given him so much trouble. The 
magistrates of Ghent replied to the recent disaster by 
equipping five armies, one of which recovered the town 
of Grammont, though for a brief space. The spirited 
young squire Walter d'Enghien hurriedly collected, 
some four thousand men, and carried Grammont by 
storm, but stained his victory by atrocious cruelties. 
He gave no quarter, and many old men, women, and 
children perished in the flames of their burning home- 
steads. A terrible reprisal awaited him. Louis de 
3Iaelc had again marched against Ghent, where he 
was joined by the Duke of Athens, flushed with 
victory. The daring spirit of this youth speedily led 
him into an ambush, laid by the men of Grammont^ 
whose wives, parents, and children he had caused to 
be massacred. Surrounded by pikes, ho asked counsel 
of Eustace de Montigny, a gallant knight. '* Counsel ! " 
replied the other, " it is too late for counseL Let us 
sell our lives as dearly as we can, for there is no 
question here of ransom." Numbers prevailed over 
knightly valour and prowess. The days of feudalism 
were numbered. Burghers and artisans were becoming 
more than a match for mail-clad warriors, their lords 
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and oppressors. Jjouie do Maclo, who had boca w»nt 
to address Walter d'Enghieu as " fair sod," instead of 
more formally saluting him as "cousin," is said to 
hayo shed tears over the untimely fate of the too 
daring youth. The siego of Ghent was raised after 
this melancholy event, and a suspension of arms was 
arranged at Ilarlcbcko through the good offices of 
Albert of Bavaria, though the Count desired nothing 
more than a little breathing time to cnahle him to 
resume hostilities at a more convenient moment .• 



* FroisHatt plauen llie death of Wtlter d'tCiigbicn oRei the accos- 
in to power of Philip van Arteveld, but in thix lie woh niidtnkru. 
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Anarchy reigned in Ghent Tlie citizena were 
divided amongst themselves, not merely by the old 
antagonism which separated the adherents of the 
Communes from those of the Count, but by petty 
jealousies between different guilds and crafts, and, 
above all, by distrust of one another. The population 
of Ghent had become utterly demoralised by the 
scenes of violence they had, of late, so frequently 
witnessed, and by the cruel sufferings they had so long 
«ndiired. Hope seemed to have abandoned them. 
In their misery, looking back to the brief period of 
prosperity that had brightened their youthful days, 
old men recalled to mind the manly presence of the 
valiant leader murdered by the people he had loved 
so well, and were heard to murmur, " Ah, if Jameg 
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van Arteveld were now alive things would not be in 
this state, and we should have peace when it pleased 
us." These words reached the ears of Peter van den 
Bossche, who had many a time heard John Toons 
speak of the good old times when Van Arteveld wa» 
governor of the town. The suggestion was, therefore, 
not lost upon him. There was a great meeting of 
citizens on the 25th January, 1381, for the purpose of 
choosing a successor to Giles de Meulenaire, Captain 
of Ghent, who had been treacherously slain a few 
weeks previously by some members of the Gotmt's 
faction. Several names were mentioned, but not one 
commanded a sufficient number of suffrages to justify 
his election to a post of such extreme peril and re- 
sponsibility. At last, Van den Bossche stepped forward 
and, while acknowledging the merits of those who 
had been proposed, declared that there was, neverthe- 
less, one who had been passed over whose claims far 
surpassed all the others. He referred to Philip van 
Arteveld, who had been held at ^lo font, in St Peter's 
Church, by the Queen of England, whilst his father 
was warring against Toumai. He reminded his hearers 
that never had the town of Ghent and the country- of 
Flanders been so well governed as during the time 
James van Arteveld was at the head of affairs. The 
country, indeed, was at the point of ruin when he 
came forward and restored it to prosperity. "WTiat 
could they do better, then, than have recourse to the 
issue of that valiant ruler? With one accord tho 
assembled multitude shouted that it should be so — 
they would have no other leader — and they demanded 
that he should be sent for. They were persuaded. 
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however, to proceed in person to Philip van Artevcld'a 
house, and entreat him to be their goTemor. The 
task was more difEcult than they had imagined, for 
Philip had not forgotten their ingratitude to bis 
father, nor dves he appear to have been of on am- 
bitious disposition. In the end, however, he oon- 
acntcd to do what they desired, and being straightway 
conducted to the Town-hall, was at once sworn in as 
chief Captain of Ghent. 

Up to this date PbiHp van Arteveld appears to 
have led an obscure and tranquil life. He was 
evidently a dreamer, and little fitted to oope with 
stem realities. Whether or not he was, as reported, 
addicted to angling in the Lys or the Scheldt, while 
his country and native town were in the throes of 
dissolution, ho was certainly more prone to habits of 
quietude and seclusion than to trequcnting " the busy 
haunts of men," and taking an active interest in the 
turmoil of public ndairs. ITc is depicted as a tall, 
handsome man, of pleasaiit address, and gifted with 
much of his father's eloquence. He was also just and 
«}quitable, and more ready to listen to the promptings 
of mercy than was common in those times. Neither 
was be devoid of courage, though less fond of martial 
exercises Uian his illustrious father. His head, too, if 
wc may credit Froissart, was more easily affected by 
the power and popularity which so suddenly passed 
into his possession. He is represented as surrounding 
himself with pomp and magnificence, and apeing the 
semblance of royalty ; but it may well be that all this 
was as much an invention of the enemy as the previous 
fiction which portrayed his fiither as a man of plebeian 
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origin, engaged in the business of one of the minor 
crafts, and as seeking self-aggrandizement at the cost 
of his comitry*s loyalty and welfare. The ensuing 
narrative will show that Philip van Arteveld was 
great neither as a general nor as a statesman. What- 
ever greatness he had was thrust upon him chieflj 
through the accident of his birth. It is true that for an 
exceeding brief space he succeeded in rescuing Ghent 
from imminent destruction, and also in raising it 
to a degree of opulence and grandeur unattained even 
under his father's abler administration ; but the glint 
of sunshine was too speedily dimmed by a total eclipse 
in which the liberties of Flanders well-nigh perished, 
and during which unutterable misery overwhelmed 
the entire population. Philip van Arteveld, however, 
was more unfortunate in his biographers than even hi* 
greatly maligned predecessor. He was at least sus- 
pected of being a Lollard at heart, while still 
conforming to the rites of the established religion. It 
may be that he was only a visionary, given to self-com- 
muning, for which purpose his love of angling may have- 
been assumed, and that he occasionally sought to fathom 
ecclesiastical questions which were not intended to be 
plumbed by the laity. In any case, suspicions were 
entertained of his orthodoxy, a circumstance that would 
suffice to prejudice against him the minds of writers in 
any way connected with the Church. Impartiality was 
not to be expected from either the Canon of Chimay 
or the monkish chronicler of the abbey of St. Denis 
— ^whom M. do Lettenhove would identify with one 
George de Mare, or de Meire, a monk of that 
abbey, and who also acted as secretary and notary to 
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CharleB YI. The nomeroas plagiarists of those cor- 
temporaiy chroniclers were only careful to exaggerate 
and embellish the focts and ficldons they found ready 
made to their hands, and the false bias given at the 
start sent the bowl rolling on ever farther and farther 
from the right line. 

As in the old time, fbor other captains were nomi- 
nated to co-operate vith Philip van Artereld, though 
' in a slightly subordinate capacity. They were named 
Peter van den Bosscbe, Basse van de Yoorde, James 
Derycke, and John d'Heyst Fortunately, these were 
all good men and true, and served loyally under their 
new chief. Their tenure of office narrowly escaped 
ending almost as soon as it began. On their return 
from Harlcbcke the two Leiiaerd burghers, Simon Bette 
and Gilbert de Gruutere, had found themselves in a 
&lse position through the election of Van Arteveld 
and his colleagues, but, with admirable courage, they 
resolved to stake their lives upon a final appeal to 
the people. Very likely, as Froissart affirms, they 
and tbeir friends went about among the minor crafts- 
men, poisoning their minds against the Communal 
le&ders, and exhorting them to submit themselves to 
the clemency of tbeir natural lord. Ee that as it 
might, an immense crowd gathered together in the 
market-place to bear the message of peace they 
brought from the Count. The mcssengcn are credited 
with very ingenious speeches in praise of the Count's 
magnanimity, who was willing to pardon all tbeir 
manifold misdeeds and acts of rebellion, provided 
tbey surrendered into his hands two hundred citizens 
to be named by him8cl£ The proposition was re- 
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-jcctcd with scorn and indignation, as the Elauwaerds 
were for the moment the dominant £EU)tion, and the 
Count's representatives were arrested as traitors. 
Froissart pretends that they were stabbed to death on 
the spot by Van den Bossche and Van Arteveld, but 
there is reason to believe that they were brought to 
trial before the Communal magistrates, and, being 
convicted, were publicly beheaded — the one on the 
2nd the other on the 4th February. A brother of 
Gilbert j^ahieu was executed at the same time. 

Judged by the laws and usages of modem civiliza- 
tion, these three men were not liable to death. Their 
offence consisted in placing their oath of allegiance to 
their Count above their loyalty to their fellow-towns- 
men. It is true, Louis de Maele paid scanty respect 
to the ancient privileges of the three good towns, and 
would have cancelled the monopolies which gave them 
an unfair advantage over his other subjects. On one 
occasion, besides, his bailiff had arrested a burgess, 
and had refused to surrender him to the local court of 
justice. But surely these differences might have been 
adjusted without recourse to aims, and in all proba- 
bility there were other and stronger causes at ^I'ork 
in the backgroimd. The commonalty were every- 
where rising in insurrection against the nobles. In 
England, the throne itself was momentarily shaken by 
Wat Tyler and his associates, while in France the 
capital city was twice in the hands of the populace — 
the first time under Stephen Marcel, and afterwards 
under the Maillotins. The contest was premature. 
Both sides made a cruel abuse of every temporary 
advantage that fell to their lot, but it was inevitable 
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that in the long ran victoiy should remHiii with the 
mail-clad warriors, familiar with some sort of or- 
ganization and discipline, and who fonght, besidea, in 
tho open, while their adversaries were for the most 
part shut up within their walls — always a dishearten- 
ing position. 

Philip Tan Arteveld celebrated his election to tho 
leadership of the city by a proclamation which enjoined 
the suppression of all private hatreds nntil the four- 
teenth day after the conclusion of peace. It declared 
that whoso took a man's life should lose his head, and 
that a rigorous imprisonment for forty daj's should be 
awarded to combatants, even though they parted with- 
out giving or receiving a wound. A similar punish- 
ment awaited those who blasphemed and frequented 
houses of ill-fame, who played with dice, or stirred up 

■ sedition among the people. An account of public 
receipts and expenditure was to be made Out every 
month. Tho Communal magistrates were to sit with 

• open doors. Finally, every inhabitant of Ghent was 
to wear a white sleeve inscribed with the words : 

^ " Godt hclpt my." The greatest and most urgent 
necessity, however, was to secure an adequate and 
permanent supj)ly of provisions. A fleet had been 
'desi>atehed to Holland and Zealand to procure the 
necessaries of life, while Francis Ackciman, a patriot 
who afterwards took a prominent part in public affairs, 
conducted a body of armed men, whoso numbers have 
been variously computed from three to twelve thousand, 
into Brabant and up to the very gates of Brussels. 
The Duke had forbidden his subjects to cany food 
supplies to Ghent, but permitted them to deal with 
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auy persons who came to purchase and fetch away 
their superfluities. The magistrates of Brussels caused 
the gates to be closed, as it seemed a hazardous pro- 
ceeding to admit some thousands of hungry men fur- 
nished with weapons of war, but Ackerman sent an 
unarmed deputation to ofier to pay for provisions for 
the sake of their townsmen famishing at home. They 
were allowed to remain and recruit their strength and 
to advance as far as Louvain. 

From that town Ackerman, accompanied by twelve 
citizens of repute, proceeded to Lidge and made such a 
favourable impression upon the Bishop that he promised 
to intercede with the Count on their behalf. The magis- 
trates even expressed great sympathy with their suffer- 
ings in the common cause of all Communes, and said 
that were their country as near as that of Brabant or 
Hainault they would gladly assist them. Under existing 
circumstances, they could do no more than give them 
every facility for the purchase of five or six hundred 
cart-loads of com and flour. In the space of forty- 
eight hours Ackerman and his companions collected 
six hundred carts on hire, with which they set out on 
their homeward journey. On rejoining his people 
under the walls of Brussels, Ackerman and two of his 
friends waited upon the Duchess, in the absence of the 
Duke, and implored her intercession, which she 
graciously promised to employ. As the convoy 
approached Ghent the inhabitants poured out through 
the gates to meet them, and immense rejoicing ensued,, 
though for a very little while. The provisions thus 
obtained were sufficient for only fifteen days, but, as 
the old chronicler remarks, " to those who are without 
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comfort a little thing ^tcs hope." The carts were 
carefully taken back to their owners, ailor their con- 
tents had been equitably divided among the citizens. 

The Bishop of Liege and the Duchess of Brabant 
faithfully executed their engagements, and besought 
the Count to be merciful to his subjects. Unwilling 
to offend such powerful personages, Louis de Maelo 
consented to convene a Council to be held at Tournai 
at the end of Easter, 1382. Deputies from Li^ge, 
Brabant, and Jlainault accordingly proceeded to thai 
town, where they were met by twelve deputies from 
Ghent headed by Van Artevcld, who were instructed 
to accept any terms howcvef Jiarsh, provided that no 
one was to be put to death. And Froissart states 
that " Philip van Artevcld was willing, if he should 
have angered the carl ever so little, during the time he 
was governor of Ghent, to be one of the banished men 
for life, out of the regard he had for the lower ranks of 
the people." No one, however, appeared on the part 
of the Count until the deputies from the three States 
despatched some of their number to Bruges to ask for 
an explanation. Four of the most distinguished of 
his adherents were then sent to Tournai to excuse tho 
Count's absence, and to state his decision with regard 
to Gbcnt. He required all the inhabitants of that 
town, from the age of fifteen to that of sixty, to come 
forth, bare-headed, in their shirts, with halters round 
their nocka, as far as Buscampvcid, half-way between 
Bruges and Ghent, where he would meet them and 
determine hnw many he would pardon, how many he 
would put to death. The Ghent deputies were over- 
whelmed with dismay on receiving this ruthless «IU- 
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fnatitm, but reserved their answer until tbe matter 
had been submitted to their fellow-townsmen. The 
meeting then broke up after an interchange of good 
wishes, and Philip van Arteveld and his companions 
returned home in sadness^ after discharging their 
hotel bills, as Froissart takes care to mention. ** The 
Count of Flanders," he continues, " never made an in- 
quiry what was the answer of the Ghent deputies, so 
very cheap did he hold them." He believed, indeed, 
that the town could not hold out many days longer, 
and in that prevision had summoned his vassals from 
all parts to join him at Bruges at the festival of the 
Holy Blood, when, after "walking in that solemn pro- 
cession, they would set out together **to destroy" 
those troublesome burghers. 

It was on the 29th April, 1382, that the deputies 
made their melancholy entry into Ghent* The people 
crowded around their leader, and entreated him to 
give them a word of hope and encouragement, but he 
rode on in silence, holding down his head? At length, 
he bade them go home, and rest in })eace until tbe 
morrow, when at nine in the morning he would be in 
the market-place, and would tell them all he knew. 
They obeyed with sorrowful forebodings, but to Peter 
van den Bossche the whole truth was told as soon as 
the crowd had dispersed. " In a few days,'* replied 
that doughty soldier, " the town of Ghent shall be the 
most honoured town in Christendom, or the most 
humbled." 

On the morrow, at the appointed hour, the market- 
place was thronged with an anxious multitude, 
craving to know their fate. Briefly as circum- 
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stances would permit, Philip van Arteveld reported 
what had boon done at Toumai, and rehearsed the 
Count's message. "When he had done speaking, there 
hurst forth a tumult of lamentation, men, women, and 
children shrieking, sobbing, and bewailing aloud their 
own and their neighbour' misery. After the first 
demonstrations of despair had somewhat subsided, 
their captain again addressed them. He pointed out 
to his hearers that there was no time to waste. Some 
sort of decision must bo arrived at without delay, if 
tbcy would live, and not die of hunger. Thirty 
thousand human beings within the walls of Ghent, he 
said, had not tasted bread for a fortnight. Throe 
courses only were open to them. The first was to shut 
themselves in, and bank up the gates of the town with 
earth. Then confess themselves humbly and peni- 
tently, and filling the churches and monasteries pass 
away with resignation. God would have mercy upon 
their souls, and wherever their piteous story was told 
men would say that they had perished with courage 
and loyalty. Or they might act in a different way. 
They might go forth, with bare heads and feet, and a 
rope round their necks, and ask mercy of the Count. 
He could not be so hard-hearted, or so lifted up with 
pride, as not to be softened by such a spectacle and 
moved to compassioo. For his own part, ho would be 
the first to ofibr the sacrifice of bis own head, and 
would gladly die for the love he bore to his fellow- 
townsmen. There was, however, yet another alterna- 
tive. They might pick out five thousand of the most 
helpful and best armed citizens, and march out to 
Bruges and give battle to the Count. If they fell in 
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this enterprise, it would be with honour, and God 
would have mercy upon them. Men, too, would say 
that they had upheld, and maintained, their quarrel 
right valiantly. And if God, who in ancient times 
strengthened the hand of Judith to slay Holofemes, 
should take the like pity on them, they would be the 
most honoured of all peoples since the days of the 
Romans. 

The citizens listened in silence, and then, after a 
moment's pause, voices were heard imploring the 
leader of the town to decide for them. This he did 
without hesitation, and pronounced in favour of the 
thii*d course as the safest as well as the most worthy 
of freemen. Then they shouted as one man, that this 
was their will likewise, and in no other way would 
they act. They were accordingly bidden to repair to 
their homes, and await the ^dsit of the officers in- 
structed to select five thousand of the bravest and 
most capable men. The gates were immediately closed, 
and no one was allowed to leave the town under any 
pretext, so that no tidings should be carried to Bruges 
of the desperate resolution taken by the men of Ghent. 
The town, it will be observed, was not, strictly speak- 
ing, besieged. It was blockaded within a circle of 
considerable circumference, but the larger the inclosed 
territory the greater was the difficulty of finding food for 
the people. Agriculture had been too much neglected 
and despised even by the rural population, and the 
country itself had of late been so frequently devas- 
tated, that no supplies could be obtained except {rom 
a distance, and those sources had been cut off by the 
Count's allies or by his own partisans. Neither does 
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it appear that capital was employed, to any sensible 
extent, in laying up corn and flour against seasons of 
danger and scarcity, and thus it came to pass that 
within an exceedingly brief space of time tlie populous 
town of Ghent more than once passed from the un- 
restrained enjoyment of luxuries to the absolute want 
of the commonest necessaries of life. But never had 
the people been reduced to such positive destitution as 
on tiiis occasion. When the small army of fighting 
men was declared ready to take the field, it was found 
that BO more provisions could be scrapod together for 
their sustenance than could be put into five carts, 
while two more were devoted to the transport of two 
pipes of wine, all that remained within the town. 
Two hundred carts, however, were loaded with cannon 
and wiUi machines for hurling projectiles. As the 
host defiled through the gate, priests with uplifted 
hands blessed them in the name of the God of Battles, 
and bade them go forth with brave hearts, for Heaven 
was on their side ; while the people told them they need 
not return if discomfited) for they would only find 
their families buried beneath the ruins of their homes. 
Towards the close of the first day halt was made 
near the village of Somerghem, but on the following 
day the men of Ghent pushed on to Oedelem, where 
they suddenly turned aside and took up a position on 
the extensive Common of Beverhoutsveld. In front 
they were protected by a wide and impracticable marsh, 
and on their flanks they made a sori; of laager of their 
carts, besides driving in long stakes and digging en- 
trenchments, to check the onslaught of the men-at- 
arms. During their march they had contented them- 
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selves with such provisions as they had succeeded in 
obtaining from the fields and villages, for they desired 
to husband for the last effort the scanty store they 
had brought with them. After despatching another 
message to the Count praying for pardon, they hiid 
themselves down in their ranks and sought in sleep a 
respite from care and hunger. At dawn on Saturday, 
May 3rd, 1382, Van Arteveld and the other captains 
went round the camp, exhorting every man to do his 
duty, for as they acquitted themselves that day so 
would it fare with their aged parents, their wives and 
little ones, already at the point of starvation. Seyen 
Grey Friars, who had accompanied the militia, 
celebrated mass, and preached at great length to 
inspire them with the courage of faith. Very many 
confessed themselves and received the Sacrament, in the 
firm resolution to win or die. The provision carts 
were then unloaded, and a frugal breakfast was 
provided for each — and each knew that it was his last 
meal unless victory was on their side that day. 

Meanwhile the minor crafts of Bruges gave them- 
selves up to feasting and drinking, and, blinded by 
their miserable jealousy, hoped to make an end of the 
rivalry of Ghent. Heated with wine and beer, they 
suddenly sallied out of the gate leading to Beverbouts- 
veld in a broken disorderly mass, shouting and singing, 
and already imagining themselves the conquerors. In 
vain the Count and his war-trained Imights and 
barons strove to restore order, and to persuade the 
citizens to wait yet another day, by which time their 
enemies would bo too e:xhausted by hunger to offer 
any serious resistance. The presumptuous and intozi- 
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cated mob would listen to neither advice nor com- 
mands. They still pressed onward, their conAisioa 
increasing as they rolled and staggered along the 
league of sandy road that led to the enemy's position. 
Oon&onted by the marsh, they turned aside and were 
dazzled by the rays of the setting sun shining on their 
«yes. At the same time, the Ohent artillery opened at 
Pilose quarters a heavy fire of iron and stone balls upon 
their exposed flank, while, with ringing shouts of 
-" Ghent ! Ohent ! " the militia of that town sprang 
ont of their entrenchments and fell upon their assail- 
ants sword in hand. The shock was irresistible. 
Terror took the place of am^ancei and the nn- 
4)rganised mob fled for their lives. Trampling upon one 
smother as they fell in their headlong route, and never 
{)ausing to strike a single blow in self defence, they 
were sbnick down, stabbed, and speared by the pursuers, 
to whom their unexpected victory had imparted a 
feverish strength and fury. After a feeble attempt to 
rally the fugitives at Assebrouckc, the Coont's officers 
were swept away by the panic-stricken crowd, and at 
last, when the sun had gone down, Louis de Maele, at 
the bead of a small band of men-at-arms, galloped into 
the town and sought safety in his palace. 

His first step was to send orders to the guards at the 
gates of the town to close them alike upon friends and 
foes, but it was already too late, for the enemy had made 
good their entrance and were advancing in excellent 
order to the market-place. Meanwhile the Count had 
sent messengers throughout the town, summoning the 
inhabitants to meet him in front of the Town-hall, 
whither ho himself proceeded with as many armed 
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safe for tlie moment, returned into the street and fell 
in with a party of men who were looking ibr the 
CouQt. Joining himself to them he again entered the 
hovel, where the woman was found seated by the fire, 
nursing her youngest child. Anticipating his com- 
panions, Campioea mounted the ladder, and affected to 
search about the loft, of which he made a good report 
to those bolow. A few minutes afterwards they 
retired, and tho Count wos left to meditate on the con- 
sequences of his misrule. 

During the darkness of the night many scenes of 
violence inevitably occurred. The weavers and fullers 
had united themselves to the men of Qhent as soon as 
they entered the market-place, but several of the 
smaller crafts, such as the butchers, fishermen, jerkin- 
makers, and furriers* remained laithful to the Count, 
and prepared to renew the struggle. They were, how- 
ever, easily overpowered, and not a few of them were 
put to tho sword. It may also have happened, as 
Froissart affirms, that there was a good deal of pil- 
laging, and that women were occasionally ill-treated ; 
but he also admits that never was a captured town 
more leniently dealt with, and that only those sufiered 
against whom strong evidence was forthcoming. In 
reality, the only offence of which the Bruges men had 
been guilty was that of loyalty to the Count, and of 
thinking more of their own immediate material inte- 
rests than of those of their neighbours. This was the 
case with each of the good towns, which in many 

* Colonel Johnes renders "xairiert'" into " glosamen," ifter the 
fuhioB of those who g>Te CicderelU a glan slipper instead of a 
alipper lined iritli miniver — mialaking " vair" for "verre." 
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respects, and especially in selfisbness, resembled the 
ancient Greek and more modem Italian Bepablios* 
Against a foreign enemy they were capable of a tem- 
porary coalition, but in ordinary times they were 
divided by mutual rivalries and internecine contests. 
When daylight returned, Philip van Arteveld and 
Peter van den Bossche applied themselves vigorously 
to the restoration of order. Prompt measures were 
taken to provide for the safety of foreign traders, and 
particularly of Englishmen. All rioting and plun- 
dering were strictly prohibited. Solemn thanksgivings 
were offered up in the different churches. Long trains 
of carts and waggons, laden with wine and provisions, 
were hastily despatched to Ghent from Bruges, 
Damme, and Sluys, so that plenty took the place of 
])rivation. Business was ever3rwhere re-established. 
Confidence revived, and the people acknowledged that 
Van Arteveld was worthy to rule them. No traces, 
however, could be discovered of the Count. The 4ihL 
of May was spent by him in his humble asylum, but 
at night he contrived, dressed like a labourer, to crosft 
the town moat in a small boat. He knew nothing of 
the country, and, after wandering about for some time 
at random, the sound of human voices made him 
crouch behind some bushes. Presently he recognised 
the voice of Sir Robert Macrschalk, his own son-in- 
law, who naively asked him by what means he had 
ji:ot away from Bruges. " Come, come, Robert," cried 
the Count, with some humour, "Is this a time to be 
tolling one's adventures ? Try to get me a horse, for 
I am tired of walking, and put me on the road to 
Jjille if you know the way." This happened at St, 
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3IichaeI's, near Cncnenberg, but it was easier to wish 
for a mount than to obtain one. At last, a peasant 
was persuaded to part with his mare, and without 
saddle or pad Louis dc Maele jogged on till he reached 
Iloulcrs, where he alighted at a bumble hostelry, and 
threw himself on the loyalty of the innkeeper. 
" Save me," he again cried, " I am thy lord, tbo Count 
of Flanders ; " and again the Flemish sentiment of 
fidelity was his safeguard. The good man furnished 
him with tbo best horse in bis stables, and accompa- 
nied him to Lille, where many Leliaerds speedily 
assembled, and where be beard of the death of his 
mother, who bequeathed to him the County of Artois. 
The inheritance came at an opportune moment, for his 
treasures were exhausted. But the lessons of adver- 
sity were thrown away upon bis light and heedless 
disposition. He bad learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing, and was only solicitous to master his rebel- 
lious subjects, and punish them without mercy. 
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The task was every day growing more difficult. 
The effect produced by the rout of Beverhoutsveld 
was far greater ttau the nature of the disaster merited. 
It was everywhere represented as the victory of the 
commonalty over the nobles, whereas it was simply the 
discomfiture of a drunken, disorderly rabble by a 
handful of desperate men, to whom defeat would have 
been synonymous with death and the destruction of all 
that was dear to them. The Eoman Pope, Urban 
VI., rejoiced that his adherents had triumphed over 
those of Pope Clement VII. at Avignon, though in his 
heart he must have sympathised with the Count, 
driven from his territories by a noisy democracy. In 
France and in England the plebeians were stimulated 
to cherish hopes doomed to early disappointment, 
while throughout Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault the 
utmost enthusiasm was exhibited. The Ghent leaders. 
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however, were not disposed to loosen tlieir hold upon 
the faithless aad inconstant inhabitants of Bruges. 
They resolved to demolish two gates and a consider- 
able extent of curtain on tlie side &ciDg the Ghent 
road, and to fill up the moat with the materials and 
rubbish. Philip van Arteveld is described by Froissart 
ios living in great state and splendour, occapying the 
Count's town resideucc, and being served with lordly 
magnificence. In Uiia description there is probably 
some eza^cration, though it cannot be denied that he 
was much mora addicted to pomp and pleaaura than his 
more earnest and statesmanlike &thcr. A detachment 
of the men of Ghent, it is added, repaired to the Count's 
country house at Macle, about two English miles 
beyond the walls, and carried off everythii^ that was 
portable. An immense quantity of booty, including 
the Gilded Dragon* that now surmounts the belfry at 
Ohent, was removed to that dty, whose inhabitants 
-were soon taught the wholesome, if bitter lesson, that 
no town or country that abuses victory will long escape 
•defeat. Two hundred hostages were likewise selected 
from among the most respectable of the Connf s par- 
tisans, and marched off into a sort of honourable 
«xilc. 

From Bruges Van i\jteveld proceeded to Ypres, 
where he was received with joyous acclamatioDS. 
From that town ho returned to Ghent, which he 

* Acconling lo tl. Di'lrpierrc, thia fnmoua dragon, vhich iru 
mult of coppvr pit, orij^nnUy aunnoanted the doue of St. Sophia 
nX C'oDstBatiDOplc, and waa lant by the Kmperor Baldnrin, Count of 
Klnudvrti, to Bnigcn, where it was pluci-d over the Clotli-hall towsr. 
Its Tcmnval to Ghent prodnoed bad blood betveeo the two qnaitel- 
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entered in triumph. Even his partial historian, M. 
Keryyn de Lettenhove, is compelled to confess that 
success had thrust aside simplicity and moderation, 
and that the Count himself would have displayed 
less prodigality. The new Beliedcr van de Stad 
had as many valets in hourly attendance, and as 
many noble coursers in his stables, as if ho had beea 
some mighty potentate. Every day trumpets sounded 
at the gates of his lordly mansion, in which, dressed 
in scarlet robes, lined with miniver, ho entertained thcr 
fairest ladies of the land at siunptuous banquets. It 
may here be noted that James van Arteveld was never — 
as is generally stated — appointed Rewaerd of Flanders. 
He was never more than the Belieder van de Stad,. 
nor was his authority so unconstitutionally despotic 
as the power assumed by his son. By virtue of his- 
assumed leadership, Philip van Arteveld summoned 
the towns of Flanders to send their militia t(>» 
combat the common enemy. The summons waf* 
obeyed with such alacrity that, in the early days of 
June, 100,000 armed men were encamped on the banks^ 
of the Scheldt. The point of attack was Oudenaerd,. 
garrisoned by a valiant body of knights under the 
command of Sir Daniel d'Halewyn, an intrepid and 
experienced captain, who had pledged his word to 
Louis de Macle that he would hold out to the last 
extremity, and nobly did he redeem his pledge. 

Louis himself had quitted Lille as too exposed to a 
sudden surprise, and had withdrawn first to Hesdin, and 
then to Bapaume. In the town last named ho was guilty 
of the unpardonable cowardice and cruelty of striking off 
the heads of his hostages from Courtrai, on the ground 
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that their townsmen had leagued themselves with the 
inhabitants of Ghent. But, however personally 
unworthy may have been the Count, too much praise 
cannot bo awarded to the devoted courage of his 
adherents. Their knightly valour, indeed, would have 
availed them but little, had Van Arteveld listened to 
the enthusiastic counsels of his companions. One and 
all demanded the signal for the assault, the success of 
which was a certainty, though it might be at the cost 
of many valuable lives. At that supreme moment, 
Philip van Arteveld was wanting alike to himself and 
to his country. 'Whether he shrank fix)m "blood- 
guiltiness" — an idea conceived in a degenerate age — 
or whether, which is more probable, he aflcctcd the 
sustained exhibition of supreme power, the result was 
the same. He refused to give the signal, and declared 
his intention of reducing the place without the effusion 
of a single drop of blood. He put his faith in his 
multitudinous artillery of all sizes, shapes, and deno- 
minations ; and, had the art of making gunpowder 
attained its present excellence, the monstrous projec- 
tiles of those days must speedily have battered a breach 
in stone-built walls, unless, indeed, a greater explosive 
power had proved fatal to the machines themselves. 

According to Froissart, an enormous engine, forty 
feet in length and twenty wide, was erected on the 
summit of a low hill overlooking the town. It was 
called a Sheep,* and cast huge stones and beams of 

♦ The •* Tniye," or Sow, was a more formidable engine even than 
the ** Mouton," or Sheep, for it not only caat stones 200 Ibu. in 
weight, but could be wheeled close up to the battered walU. It» 
name was derived from the number of soldiers it was capable of 
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wood that crushed everything they struck. An im- 
mense mortar, fifty feet in length, was also employed 
to " alarm the garrison," the report of which ** was so 
loud that it seemed as if all the devils in hell had 
broken loose." The detonation " might be heard five 
leagues off in the daytime and ten at night,*' but 
nothing is said about the damage it inflicted. 
Christine de Pisan, quoted by M. de Lettenhove, 
makes mention of 248 pieces of artillery of iron or 
copper, designed for recovering Calais firom the English 
in 1377, some of which were capable of discharging 
stones four to five hundred pounds in weight. The 
largest was called the Montfort, for which 150 bits of 
rock were provided by way of ammunition ; but these 
monstrous machines were seldom fired more than half- 
a-dozen times in a day, and not often with much 
effect. The smaller pieces, called ribaiide — in French 
rlhaiulvqni)u — which were used at Toumai and else- 
where, consisted of several barrels bound together by 
a band of iron, but they do not appear to have wrought 
much mischief to the walls. 

The blockade was more efficacious than the uproar of 
the artillery. The commander of the garrison had at an 
early period turned out of the town the greater part of 
the population, and those who remained were locked 
up in tiie churches and monasteries, so that? their cries 
and lamentations should not unnerve the fighting men. 



•containing when run up to the foot of a breach. There was also 
another engine employed in this siege, the missiles from which were 
large l»ars and bolts of hot copper. These various machines appear 
to have been full of sound and fury, but were of very little actual 
efficiency. 
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Nevertheless, they had to be fed as well as the 
soldiers, and, although they were put on short rationSy 
they helped to diminish the small store of provisions. 
Disaffection^ however, first showed itself among the 
regular troops, whose pay had fallen into arrears, and 
who could only be silenced by a burgher offering to 
advance six thousand francs, provided that sum were 
lodged by the Count in the hands of a certain money- 
changer at Yalcncieniies. A serving man xmdertook 
to notify this arrangement to Louis do Maele, who was 
then idling away his time at Hesdin. The brave 
fellow succeeded in crossing the Scheldt at night and 
in making his way through the camp of the besiegers, 
and the Count was roused from his shameless indo- 
lence to make an appeal to his son-in-law, the Duke of 
Burgundy, one of the uncles of the weak-minded boy- 
king, Charles VI. 

In the meanwhile, the Flemish leaguer resembled a 
fair rather than a camp. Van Arte veld had caused 
piles to be driven into the bed of the river to impede 
na\'igation, but this did not prevent the ample pro- 
i-isionment of his own mighty host. Wooden buildings 
were constructed for the display of cloths, furs, and 
merceries. A regular market was held every Saturday, 
which was frequented by dealers in agricultural pro- 
duce for miles round, while taverns for the sale of 
French and Rhenish wines were as plentiful as in 
Brussels. Frenchmen alone were denied access to 
this gathering of festive warriors ; but from Brabant, 
Ilainault, Liege, and even Germany traders and 
visitors were continually going to and fro. All this 
ill-timed luxury was, however, injurious to discipline 
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always difficult to be maintained in an army of civic 
volunteers. A band of marauders, for they cannot be 
called soldiers, detached themselves from the host with 
the avowed purpose of plundering and destroying the 
country houses of the great Leliaerd lords, who 
favoured the Count. In the course of their ravages 
they arrived at Maele, where " they found the sQver 
cradle in which he (the Count) had been nursed, and 
the bathing-tub in which he had been washed, both 
of which they entirely demolished " — the font in which 
he was baptised had been broken to pieces inmiediately 
after the Count's flight from Bruges. The chapel was 
now pulled down by these sacrilegious vagabonds, who* 
carried the bell to the governors of Bruges, and were 
thanked for their services. From Bruges they wandered 
away to the environs of Lille, w^here they fired some 
windmills and burnt some villages, but this time they 
did not escape with perfect impunity, for some of the 
inhabitants sallied forth and attacked them with so 
much spirit that a considerable nimiber were slain on 
the spot, and others, being made prisoners and carried 
into Lille, had their heads struck off. The survivors, 
however, took their way to Toumai, and set fire to 
Seclin and some other places situated in French 
territory. 

The Count of Flanders had now a decent pretext 
for claiming the aid of France. He accordingly set 
out for Bapaume, where he laid before the Duke of 
Burgundy a piteous account of the straits to which he 
was reduced. The Duke naturally compassionated 
one of his own order who had suffered so much at the 
hands of the baser sort, nor was he less anxious to 
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restore peace and tranquillity to the noble territory 
wliich vould one day devolve upon himself and hia 
heirs. His cause, moreover, had become the King's 
also, in consequence of the foolish incursion of the 
Flemings into Franco, He therefore hastened to 
Senlis, where the Court then resided, and was en- 
}^gcd in consultation with his brother, the Duke de 
Berri, when the young King sauntered into the room, 
hawk on wrist, and demanded to know what they 
were talking about. He was then told how Philip van 
.jVrteveld was beseging Oudcnaerd after driving the 
Count of Flanders out of his own land, and how, not 
content with defying his own lord, he bad sent his 
troops to bum and ravage the frontiers of France. 
Charles VI. had long indulged in silly dreams derived 
from listening to the romances of chivalry, and had 
vainly fancied that he too could bo a hero. He easily 
lent himself, therefore, to the interested designs of his 
uncles, for a brief space living in harmony and worldly 
in unison, and when the Duke de Bourbon added his 
influence to that of his brothers, the King issued 
orders to summon the ban and arriere-ban of the realm 
to meet him at Arras. 

Philip van Arteveld seems to have been under the 
impression that the youthful monarch woidd side with 
the Communes against their Count, and had therefore 
delayed making overtures to the King of England. 
He still adhered to his design of reducing the garri- 
sons of Oudcnaerd and Dendennonde by famine, and 
in the long run he would, of course, have succeeded. 
Frequent sallies were made n-ith varying fortune, hut 
no perceptible progress had been achieved by the 
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besiegers when Philip resolved to appeal to Charles VI. 
to mediate between the Communes and their liegc- 
lord. A humble and respectful letter was accordingly 
addressed to the King, setting forth the wrongs and 
grievances of which the people of Flanders justly com- 
plained, and entreating his gracious intercession. The 
letter was read aloud at the Council Board, and 
greeted with derisive laughter. The bearer of it was 
even thrown into prison for presuming to approach 
the Court without a safe-conduct, nor was he liberated 
for three weeks. The King's uncles were neverthdess 
reluctant to drive the Flemings to despair. It seemed 
a safer course to create disunion among them by 
reviving their ancient jealousies of one another, and 
by promising to these the privileges which were denied 
to those. Certain knights and bishops were therefore 
instructed to repair to Tournai as if to open negotia- 
tions, but the Communes demanded, as a preliminary, 
the evacuation of Dendermonde and Oudenaerd. The 
envoys were consequently compelled to content them- 
selves with writing identical notes to the magistrates 
of the three good towns, in which they expressed their 
readiness to open direct communications with them. 
If their intention was to act secretly without Van 
Arteveld's knowledge, the envoys were doomed to 
disappointment. Philip chanced to be in Ghent when 
the letter for that town arrived, and it was imme- 
diately placed in his hands ; those directed to Bruges 
and Ypres were also forwarded to him. On the 20th 
October, 1382, he brought these irregular proceedings 
to a close by publishing a manifesto in which ho 
reviewed and justified the conduct of the Communes^ 
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and held Charles VI. responsible for whatever might 
ensue if he refused to mediate between the Count 
and his subjects. As for his armies and the puis- 
sance of his kingdom, nothing, he added, was to bo 
apprehended from that quarter. The King's uncles 
verc not unreasonably angered by the tone of this 
remonstrance, and applied themselves seriously to the 
equipment of a force which should bear down everj'- 
thing before it. 

Philip van Arteveld, convinced too late that nothing 
was to be expected from Royal mediation, persuaded 
the Communal magistrates to send envoys to London 
to solicit the alliance and protection of Hichard II. 
.^Qong them were Francis Ackerman, Kasse van de 
Voorde, and John de "West, a learned theologian who 

' tutd made himself of some importance in the papal 
schism. On their safe arrival in London they were 
admitted to audience of the King, in presence of the 
Duke of Lancaster, and of the Earls of Buckingham, 

1 Kent, and Salisbury. They were received with much 
kindness, and the English commonalty even mani- 
fested great sympathy for those of ^eir order in 
Flanders irtio stood in such peril of their lives and 
liberties. But it must ho confessed that the Flemish 
envoys exhibited little tact or knowledge of the world, 
if it bo true that they required of Klchard the prompt 
{tayment of 200,000 old crowns — each worth seven 
shillings and sixpence — alleged to hare been borrowed 
by his grandfather, Edward III. Had they withheld 
that impracticable demand, it seemed to Froissart not 
improbable that the King would have crossed the 
Channel to tlieir assistance at the head of a powerful 
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army. As it was^ the Lords of the Council '' looked 
on the Flemings as proud and presumptuous, in thus 
demanding a debt of 200,000 old crowns of so very 
tineient a date as forty years.** 

Notwithstanding the great exertions made by the 
King's uncles to assemble an army before the season 
for warlike operations had closed, it was the 4tli 
November before Charles VI. arrived at Arras. He 
had previously received the homage of the Count of 
Flanders, and had promised to make his quarrel his 
own, but it was still undecided at what point the 
invasion of Flanders could be safely attempted. With 
ordinary vigilance and promptitude of action on the 
part of the Flemings, it would have been impossible 
to cross the Lys. On that head no blame can be 
attached to Philip van Arteveld. He had done all 
that a prudent commander could be expected to do. 
He had instructed Peter van den Bossche to repair to 
Comines, to break down the bridge, and hold the 
post against all comers. To Peter de Wintere, one of 
his best captains, he had assigned the bridge at 
Wameton, and the charge of breaking down all the 
bridges on cither side of that hamlet, while he himself 
])rocceded to Ypres to rouse the citizens to a courageous 
defence of their liberties. 

Much diversity of opinion prevailed in the Frendi 
4amp. Some were in favour of ascending the Lys to 
its source, but to this it w^as objected that owing to the 
hea\y rains the surrounding country must be a morass 
impassable for men-at-arms. Others proposed to cross 
the Scheldt at Toumai, and march direct upon Oudo- 
iiaerd. But the constable, Oliver de Clisson, insisted 
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tliat they must cross the Lys somehow at tho nearest 
point, and give hattle to the Flemings before tbey 
were joined by their English auxiliaries. For it had 
been given out by Van Arteveld that an English fleet, 
impelled by a westerly breeze, was making for Calais, 
whence powerful reinforcements would speedily march 
to his aid. These vain boastings may have encou- 
raged his own men, but they had likewise the effect 
of hastening the movements of tho French army. A 
Flemish knight, a partisan of the Count, served as the 
Constable's guide, and undertook with a body of 1,800 
labourers to repair the roads and facilitate tho advance 
of the van-guard, which consisted of 0,400 men-at- 
urms, 11,000 crossbow men, and -5,000 foot soldiers 
recruited in Artois, and of much the same type as the 
Communal militia. The Count of Flanders had raised 
some 16,000 men to ravage his own territory, and it 
is estimated that the entire army, nominally com- 
manded by Charles VI. in person, amounted to 80,000 
mcn,including a large number of undisciplined Bretons, 
good for mere fighting, but hard to hold in hand, and 
grievously addicted to plundering. 

It had been planned that the Lys should be crossed 
at Comines, but on arriving opposite that little 
town, it was discovered that the bridge was partially 
destroyed. Tho art of reconnoitcring a country about 
to bo traversed appears to have been unknown in 
those days. Armies marched straight forward till 
they were pulled up by an unfordable river, a fortified 
town, or an enemy in battle array. On this occasion, 
the van-guard halted on the right bank of the Lys, 
and looking across hchcld Fetcr van den Bosscho, 
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armed with an axe, in firont of a body of nine to ten 
thousand Flemings. There was no ford on either side 
of Comines, and the Constable was constrained to 
acknowledge the necessity of ascending the course of 
the river to Aire, where a bridge still existed. The 
wisdom of the veteran was, however, outrun by the 
happy audacity of a few young lords, to whom a 
retreat was an unacceptable operation. It happened 
that three small boats had been brought from Lille, 
which were now secretly launched at some little 
distance below the town. Posts were driven into the 
bank on either side as soon as these boats had made 
their first passage, and strong ropes were carried 
across to work the ferry. By this means, the lords of 
Saimpy, Enghien, Vertaing, and some other knights 
established themselves on the other side behind the 
shelter of a belt of alders. Marshal dc Sanoerre 
presently joined them with 400 mail-clad warriors, on 
foot, but armed with long lances, against which the 
Flemish pikes were futile. The Constable was almost 
driven to despair when he heard of this rash proceed- 
ing, and indulged for a while in vain exclamations.* 
But " Oliver, the Butcher," was a thorough soldier, 
and quickly conformed his plans to the exigencies of 
the moment. While his bravest knights continued to 
make good the passage of the river, he occupied the 

♦ •* Ah, St. Ives ! ha, St. George ! ha, Our Lady ! what do I 
see there ? . . . Ah, Rohan ! ah, Laval ! ah, Kioux ! ah, Beian- 
manoir I ah, Longuevillc ! ah, Rochefort ! ah, Mauny ! nh, Malcs- 
troit ! cih, Conversant I ah, sucli a one and such a one, how afflicted 
Jim I for you all ! when, without consulting me, you have nm into 
such imminent danger. And why am I Constable of France?" 
uc.f &c. — Johncs' *' Froissurt," vol. vi., ch. xxxv. Edit 1808, 
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attention of the Flemings by a furious dischai^ of 
artillery, as though he were determined to gain pos- 
session of the mined bridge. Towards nigh^all, 
Peter van den Bossobe discovered to bis dismay that 
bis fiank was turned, but rejected tbe advice of those 
who urged an immediate attack upon the Fronohmen 
before they could be further reinforced. 

It was a terrible night for the brave De Saimpy and 
his adventurous comrades. The wind blew cold and 
shrill, rain, mingled with sleet, fell without cessation, 
and a thick, slabby mud was their only couch. Pro- 
visions had they none, and sleep came to few. With 
the earliest dawn, the Flemings advanced confidently 
to the attack of these wearied, frozen, hall-famished 
Frenchmen, who stood firm, and with their long 
lances and well-tempered Bordeaux blades made 
terrible havoc in the ranks of their assailants. These 
presently fell into disorder — disheartened by the death 
of "a wise woman," who had predicted that she 
would be the first to shed the enemy's blood as the 
signal of victory, whereas she herself was the first to 
Ml. At this critical moment, Peter von den Bossche 
was disabled by two severe wounds, one through the 
shoulder, and one on the bead, while his brother was 
slain in attempting to defend him. Ho was, however, 
extricated and home to the rear, and his followers had 
begun to rally and show a buld front, when shrieks of 
despair wero heard from the ramparts of Comioes. 
In the general confusion, the Constable had sufficicntly 
repaircd the bridge to render it passable, and the 
entire van-guard, supported by the Count's contingent, 
defiled across and gained the left bank of the Lys. 
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The town was sacked, and the inhabitants were cut 
down even at the foot of the altar. The flames of the 
blazing houses were soon rivalled and surpassed by the 
conflagration of the opulent town of Wervicq, the 
plunder of which enriched the barbarous Bretons* 
beyond their most covetous dreams. 
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Charles VI. was at the abbey of Marquette wlien 
the news arrived of die forcing of the pass of Com- 
ines, and that the vanguard had crossed the Ljs. 
Having beard moss and drained a cup of wine, the 
King rapidly followed, rode over the bridge, and 
lodged for that Tuesday night aniid the smouldering 
ruins of the town. On the morrow, the camp was 
pitched on Mount St. Eloi, barely a league from 
Ypres, whence the foragers ravaged the country far 
and ^idc. The French camp resembled a fair even 
more closely than did the Flemish camp before Oode- 
naerd, except that articles of great value were sold 
for ridiculously low prices. The Bretons were not 
disposed to encumber themselves with fiirs or richly 
embroidered cloths and brocades. They even despised 
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jewels, and cared only for silver and gold. Discipline 
was fatally loosened. It was impossible to keep the 
soldiers with their colours. Many went off to their 
distant homes loaded with booty. Disquieting news 
also arrived from Paris. The conmionalfy had 
broken out in a truly Parisian fashion. They had 
stopped the convoy of provisions intended for the 
army, and threatened to destroy the Louvre and the 
other royal castles and residences in the city and 
suburbs. They were fortunately restrained from the 
work of destruction by Nicholas the Fleming, who 
advised them not to commit themselves too far until 
they heard the result of the operations against the 
men of Ghent. They went on, however, forging and 
purchasing armour and weapons, and preparing for 
the defence of their ancient privileges, which they 
knew to be in danger from the headstrong wilfrdnes» 
of the half-mad young King. Everything de])ended 
upon the success of the Royal army in Flanders. A 
defeat would have been followed by a general rising of 
the peasantry throughout France, and by the massacre 
of the nobility. That disaster, at least, was averted 
by the devastation of Flanders and the complete over- 
throw of the Flemish militia. 

The approach of the French army could not fail to- 
raise the courage of the Leliaerd faction in Ypres, 
A tumult accordingly ensued, in which the Count's 
partisans gained the master}\ Communication was 
then opened with the camp, and in the end Van 
Arteveld's governor, Peter van den Broucke was 
delivered over to the French, and a fine of 40,000 
francs paid by way of indemnifying in part the costs 
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of tUc expeditioiL The inhabitants of tbe towns of 
the Franc, after being craelly plundered, saved them- 
selves from extermination b; paying a fine of 60,000 
francs, and by surrendering their respective governors, 
all of whom were beheaded on the bridge of Tpres. 
la all these proceedings Louis dc Maele was abso- 
lutely ignored. His advice was neither asked nor 
adopted. TTi'-i own contingent wero forbidden to 
speak Flemish, or to carry the national acfiarmsax, or 
6har|>-pointcd iroa-bound stave, somewhat similar to 
the Indian (a(/icc. The untranslatable war-cry of his 
race, — rendered by the French " Flandro au Lion," — 
was prohihit<^, and in it^ place French and Flemings 
alike were required to shout " Montjoye ! Saint 
Denis ! " The Count submitted in silence. He was 
gathering the fruit of his own misconduct, though 
that reflection could have been no consolation. 

As for Philip van Artcvcld, adversity revealed the 
noble qualities of tbe man, and showed that he had 
inherited from his father something more than a great 
name. The passago of the Lys at Comines was a 
great disappointment, and at such a time he could 
little spare the services of Peter van den Bossche, his 
most vahant captain. Peter de Wintere had also 
been compelled to abandon his post at Wameton, but 
Van Arteveld had reason to expect that Tpres and the 
Franc would hold out until reinforcements could reach 
them from Ghent and Oudcnaei-d. A still greater 
discouragement was the arrival of envoys from Eng- 
land, requiring his ratification of the agreement that 
had at last been made with his indiscreet representa- 
tions, before any succours could be despatched to his 
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aid. His position, however, was by no means des- 
perate. By avoiding a general action, and confining 
himself to watching and harassing the enemy, he 
would have gained time for the arrival of a more 
potent ally than even the King of England. A 
northern winter was close at hand. In a few weeks, 
it might be in a few days, the roads would be imprac- 
ticable for men-at-arms and wheeled vehicles heavily 
laden. The ill-drained fields would become a swamp, 
and every rivulet would swell into a river. So wanton, 
besides, had been the ravages of the Bretons, that the 
French must soon have been straitened for provisions, 
especially since the convoys ordered from Paris had 
been prevented from starting. By prosecuting the 
blockade of Oudcnaerd, he would have compelled the 
enemy to attack under great disadvantages, or from 
Courtrai he might have threatened the flank of the 
French army, which could not have molested him 
without again forcing the passage of the Lys in pre- 
sence of a powerful enemy. But M. de Lettenhove 
is probably correct in supposing that Van Arteveld 
was moved by the necessity of protecting Bruges not 
only from the French, but also from the Leliaerds, 
who were always formidable in that town. The 
leaguer before Oudcnaerd was therefore maintained, 
but 20,000 of the best men marched under Van Arte- 
velde to Roosebekc, where he was shortly afterwards 
joined by some 40,000 militia from Damme, Sluys, 
and the district known as the Quatre Metiers. His 
camp was pitched on the brow of a small hill covered 
with brushwood, at the foot of which ran a brook 
swollen by the recent heavy rains. The position was 
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inaccessible to the heavy cavalry of those days, and 
dismounted knights were incapable of sustained exer- 
tion over unfavourable ground. What alone was 
wanting was the fixed resolve to act solely on the de- 
fensive, and guard the road from Ypres to Bruges. 

The French army, which had been largely rein- 
forced by the Duke dc Berri, halted oa the heights 
of Fasschendacl. Eight knights, renowned for their 
prowess, were selected as the personal bodyguard of 
the King, who was impatient to distinguish himself by 
some brilliant feat of amis on a field of battle. Mes- 
sengers were then sent to Philip van Arteveld to offer 
peace, on condition that he and his associates threw . 
thcmsclvos upon the Count's mercy, and engaged to 
furnish six months' pay to the French soldiers. These 
terms, however, were without hesitation rejected by 
the leaders of the Communes, who refused to recognise 
the authority of the Count until he restored and ratified 
tho pri\-ilegos accorded by Bohert de Bethune after 
the battle of Courtrai — the day of the Golden Spurs. 
{ Tlie victory at Bevcrhoutsveld was in part the 
I cause of tho defeat at Itoosebeke. Van Arteveld 
' and his captains had fonned an inflated opinion uf 
their on'n skill and valour, and foolishly underrated 
the difi'orence between an ill-armed and undiscipUned 
civic militia and tho mail-clad chivalry of France, 
trained to martial exploits from their boyhood. Froia- 
sart is, therefore, justified in deeming it "highly pre- 
sumptuous in Philip van Arteveld and the Flemings 
to think of fighting with them." In fact, many of 
Pbihp's captains were averse from acting aggressively. 
They were in favour of standing on tho defensive and 
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waiting for the arrival of their two allies, the English 
and winter weather. It was all in vain. On the 26th 
November Van Arteveld entertained his chief officers 
at a sumptuous banquet, and informed them of his- 
intention to give battle on the morrow. He pointed 
out to each his particular duty, and exhorted all to 
acquit themselves as brave soldiers and loyal Flem- 
ings. So confident was he of victory, that he had 
brought with him his wife, Yolan de^vMi den Broucke,. 
sister of the unfortunate governor of Ypres, beheaded y^^^'^y 
only a few days previously by command of Chairles VI. ■ ' 
A gi'eat injustice has been done to the memory of this 
remarkable man by Froissart, who speaks of "a 
damsel " who had accompanied Philip from Ghent as 
his paramour. The lady, however, was no " light o'' 
love," but his lawfully wedded wife, and she, unablc- 
to sleep from over-excitement, is said about midnight 
to have stepped out from the tent to cool her heated . 
brow. Looking straight before her, she beheld on the- 
opposite hill the camp fires of the French. Presently 
she heard, or thought she heard, the war-cries of tho 
enemy, as though they were advancing to attack the 
Flemish position under cover of the night. Under 
this impression, she hastily roused her husband, and 
bid him arm for instant battle for the enemy was close 
at hand. Listening for a moment at the tent door, he 
too fancied that he heard the shouts of warriors and 
the clash of arms. So convinced was he of the reality 
of those imaginary sounds, that he caused his trum- 
peter to sound the alarm. His captains, who had 
noticed the phenomenon sometime previously, hastened 
to his tent and assured him that they had already 
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sent out scouts, who reported that all was still in the 

hostile camp. " Some said/* remarks the chronicler, 

'' it was the devils of hell running and dancing about 

the place where the battle was to be, because of the 

great prey they expected there." 

An alarm of this kind is never construed as a good 

omen, but as dawn was approaching the Flemings 

took their arms and fell in at their appointed places^ 

after making a substantial breakfast — for, like the 

English, they do not affect fighting on an empty 

stomach. In the front line were placed the men of 

Ghent, Alost, and Grammont ; in the second those of 

. Bruges, Damme, and Sluys ; while the militia of the 

; Franc were posted as a resenc a little in the rear. 

Tliey had stout hearts and strong arms, but their 

weapons were unsuited for a combat at close quarters 

with the flower of the French chivalry. Many of 

them had neither helmet nor cuirass, and still more \ 

... } 

were armed only with stakes pointed with iron, or 

with iron-bound cudgels, or with sledge-hammers, 
though most of them carried a sort of hunting-knife 
suspended from their girdles. A small body of Eng- 
lish archers had found their way from Calais, and 
might have been eminently useful had the Flemings 
awaited the enemy. Their costumes were not less 
varied than their weapons^lBui that, under the circum- 
stances, was matter of quite secondary importance. 

The Count's contingent had kept watch and ward 
throughout the night. He had the bad taste to be 
accompanied by his executioner and his sixteen assist- 
ants, which seems to have disgiLstcd the French 
knights. In any case, he was instructed at daybreak 
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to withdraw his '' battle/' or diyision, because, as the 
dount and his retainers held by the Pope of Borne, it 
was impossible to fight by the side of heretics. Lonis 
•de Macle accepted the insult without a murmur, but 
many of the Leliaerd knights were greatly pained, 
4md, it is said, secretly warned the Flemings that 
ihey were about to be attacked. Such a dense mist, 
however, covered the country that neither side could 
tell what was going on in the opposite camp. Three 
or four knights accordingly volunteered to reconnoitre 
ithe Flemish position, and approached so near that 
they were seen, and taken for the forerunners of the 
advanced guard. It was then about eight o'clock, 
and the militia were growing impatient. Van Arte- 
veld was no more self-possessed than his comrades. 
He forgot his duty as the general, and descended to 
the level of a mere fighting man. He bade the 
Flemings to stand shoulder to shoulder, their arms 
^ven intertwined, and their schannsax held firmlv 
before tlicm, and by sheer weight of numbers force 
back and break up the enemy's ranks. To do this, 
however, it was necessary to leave the entrenchments 
SLXiA. abandon the advantages of their splendid position. 
They had besides to defile along a comparatively 
narrow road winding through a peat moss, and then 
to ascend a considerable hill, called the Goudberg or 
Mont d'Or, on which the Royal army was drawn up 
in order of battle. 

The old chronicler relates how the fog lifted as 
soon as the oriflamme* was displayed, and how a 

* The Oriflamme is thus described in an ancient inventory of the 
treasury of St. Denip, where it was religiously preservotl — a copy 
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white dove wliecleJ round and round over tli& 
King's battalion, and iinidly alighted on one of his 
banners. " It was a iino sight to view those banners, 
helmets, and beautiful emblazoned arms ; the army 
kept a dead silence, not uttering a sound, but eyed the 
heavy ' battle ' of Flemings before them, who wore 
marching in a compact body, with their staves ad- 
vanced in the air, which looked like spears, and so 
great were their numbers, they had the appearance of 
a wood." As the Flemings pressed onward, their 
archers and crosshowmon galled the Frencli knights, 
while a certain number of "bombardiers" flung 
"bomhardcs," or hand-grenades, which made the 
horses restive, and occasionally killed their riders. 
There were also lai^r pieces of artillery which dis- 
chai^ed bars of iron, and several distinguished knights 
■ were killed or disabled. The first shock of that 
mighty host was irresistible. The French vanguard 
were borne backwards, and with loud shouts the 
Flemings possessed themselves of the Hoyal Standard, 
but it was not the genuine onflamme, for that never 
left the Abbey of St. Denw. The wary old Constable, 
Oliver dc CUbsou, had foreseen this moment and pro- 
vided against it. He had extended his two wings, 
under tho respective commands of the Dukes dc Berri 

nloite beinf; exposed to tlic Uatigor of taiitnre by an cnpmy : — 
" EteniUrt il'nn cendal fort 6{»vt, feoilu jiar le milieu, eo fonnc do 
gnafaooD, fort caduqac, cnveloppe d'nn bACon couvert de cuivn 
Jon!, ct un hr languet et nigii nil bouL " 

Oriftamme est mtv banniere 

Ancien, jni plus forte que guimpte, 

De cendal roug^uint et aimple, 

San« pourtnutnre d'autre offa^. — Quyaii. 
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and de Bourbon, and had enjoined the knights to send 
their horses to the rear while they used their long 
lances as they did at Comines. The manoeuvre was 
completely successful. Those long lances, tipped with 
heads of Bordeaux steel, impaled the helpless Flem- 
ings, ripping up tboir armour as though it were tinsel. 
The ironbound schanmax was useless in such an en- 
counter, for the militia was pressed so close together 
that they could not use their staves as cudgels. 
Assailed in front and on either flank, they were forced 
more and more closely upon one another, till the 
weaker men were stifled and sank unwounded to the 
ground. It was butchcrj'^, not a battle.* 

The famous Bonrcicault here witnessed his first 
stricken field. He was barely twenty years of age, and 
slightly built. A burly Fleming, despising his apparent 
insignificance, told him mockingly to go home to his * 
mother. "Are these," cried Bonrcicault, as he buried 
his dagger in the giant's side, "Are these thcchildren's 
sports in your country ? " Now and again the Flemings, 
still preserving their serried ranks, would stand at bay, 
and several knights would bite the dust; but they were 
again driven back, until they had almost reached the 
stream at the foot of the hill they had so foolishly 
quitted. In the wet mud they began to slip and 
flounder about, and suddenly fell into irreparable dis- 
order. The men-at-arms had battle-axes, which cleft 
right through the Flemish helmets, and heavy leaden 
maces which crashed through helmet and skull. Philip 
van Arteveld had not spared himself that wretched 
morning. Fighting in the foremost ranks, he had 
received several wounds, but none very serious. He 
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HOW strove to tho utmost to rally the fugitires, but his 
voice had lost its charm. He talked of honour, while 
they thought only of life. He was borne backward by 
the throng, and at last was beaten down by the fugitives 
and trampled under foot in a deep narrow road, over- 
shadowed by the boughs of trees, which wound round 
the foot of a gravelly hillock, thence named Keyaerts- 
berg, and which leads to Staden and Thorout. 

Nine thousand men, says Froissart, were left dead 
on the field of battle, and for one who died of honour- 
able wounds nine were suffocated. The dead men 
lay in a heap, one upon the other — all struck down 
in less than one hour. A body of some 3000 citizens 
of Ghent made a brief stand on a common covered 
with brushwood, and hastily threw up entrenchments, 
but being surrounded and attacked on all sides, they 
broke and ran, and were terribly cut up. According 
to the lowest estimate, upwards of 25,000 men fell in 
battle and the pursuit. No quarter seems to have 
been given or asked. The yoimg Eling was taken by 
his imcles over the field thickly strewed with corpses, 
and deluged with blood. He demanded the body of 
Philip van Arteveld. It was believed that he was 
among the slain, though nothing certain was known 
at that point. The promise, however, of a reward of 
one hundred francs caused a close search to be made, 
and the body of the dead leader was at length dis- 
covered in the hollow way, buried beneath a heap of 
the slain. No fatal or serious wounds were found 
on his person, and it was judged that he had been 
smothered to death. After surveying the body for a 
little while — perhaps with the same feelings that 
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moved Henr}- III. to gaze on the giant form of the- 
murdered Duke de Guise — the King commanded that 
it should be hanged from the bough of a tree, and 
prohibited the rites of sepulture to the slain, who for 
many a day furnished an ample feast to beasts and 
birds of prey. " This battle on Mont d|Or took j>Iace 
the 27th day of November, on the Thursday before 
Advent, in the year of Grace, 1382 ; and at that time 
the King of France was fourteen years of age." 

On the following day the King marched to Courtraiy 
which was plundered by the Bretons. No mercy 
was sho^vn to the Flemings concealed in the town^ 
for Charles VI. hoped in that way to avenge the 
defeat of the French army in 1302. He had also- 
heard that five hundred golden spurs were hung up 
in the church of Our Lady, and that a festival was- 
held every year in celebration of the Battle of the 
S[)urs. On his return to France, therefore, a few 
days later, he ordered the town to be committed to the 
flames, though Louis de Maele went down on his 
knees to pray him to forego that dreadful resolution.. 
The Duke of Burgundy also interceded in vain, and 
only succeeded in saving from the imiversal destrac- 
tion a clock with a curious piece of mechanism, which he 
had conveyed to Dijon, but " many knights, squires, 
men-at-arms, fine children, both girls and boys, were 
carried away captive, to be ransomed." At Courtrai 
the King received with much honour the gallant 
knight. Sir Daniel d'Halewyn, who had so bravely 
defended Oudenaerd. ' 

As soon as the rout at Eoosebeke was known 
in the Flemish camp before that town^ the leaders 
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hastily brtike up the siege, and retired with tbo 
greater part of their men to &hcnt, where they 
were Boon afterwards joined by the stout Fetor 
Tan den Bossche, who, with his wounds still un- 
healed, inspired something of his own indomitable 
spirit into tho hearts of the trembling citizens. Had 
the French army marched &om ^posebeke straight , 
upon Ghent, the gates would hare been thrown open -. 
and no resistance offered. The great riches and 
defenceless condition of Brages were, however, a 
temptation not to bo overcome, and Charles VI. lost 
his only chanco of gratifying his mad fury amid tho 
smoking ruins of that turbulent city. 

At Thorout deputies from Bruges, including ht'o 
Grey Friars, were introduced into the Royal presence. 
They had come to sue for mercy and to offer a hea\'y 
ransom, and they found powerful intercessors in the 
Duke of Bui^undy, Marshal de Sancerre, the Con- 
stable, and many other noble knights who had deigned 
to accept their gifts of great price. Charles VI., 
however, was for a time obdurate, and only gave way 
at last on the citizens engaging to indemnify the 
Bretons for their disappointment. The sum of 60,000 
francs was accordingly paid down at once, and the 
like amount was agreed to be paid at Candlemas. 
The inhabitants of Eniges then did homage as hege ■ 
men, not to their own Count but to the King of 
France. They consequently swore to renounce all 
alliances made with the English by James or Philip 
van Artevcld, and acknowledged Pope Clement VII. 
to be the supreme pontiff of Christendom. The 
country around was, nevertheless, cruelly devastated 
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by the Bretons, BurgundiaiiSy and SayojrardSy to the 
number of 1200 spears, who are described as sparing 
neither rank, age, nor sex. The widow and the 
orphan, the young man and the maiden, the babe at 
the breast, and its aged grandsire, were massacred 
without mercy. Even the Count no longer pleaded 
for clemency. He surrendered his lands, his towns, 
and his people, to his sovereign lord, and begged him 
to do with them according to his will. But Charles YI. 
had had enough of Flanders, and was eager to retum 
to Paris to punish the rebellion of its citizens. His 
royal uncle was also anxious to remove him from the 
frequent scenes of bloodshed and conflagration, which 
excited him to frenzy, and made of him for the time 
a raging maniac. He went at first no further than 
Toumoi, where he celebrated Christmas, and that 
town was compelled to pay the enormous ransom of 
1,200,000 crowns, because the inhabitants had refused 
to accept the Pope of Avignon. The Bretons con- 
tinued to lay waste the country as the army slowly 
marched towards the capital, but it is not the pro- 
vince of this little volume to speak of the redaction 
of Paris, or of the monstrous excesses which marked 
the restoration of the Eoyal power. 

Louis de Made walked in the steps of Charles VI., 
though in his case the plea of madness cannot be 
urged in extenuation of his wanton barbarity. His 
executioners had no respite from their labours. The 
estates of the partisans of the Communes were con- 
fiscated entirely, or redeemed only by a ruinous fine. 
Bartholomew Coolman, Philip van Arteveld's admiral 
of the fleet, was hanged from a gibbet in sight of the 
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shipping in Sluys harbour. Great numbors of artUans, 
tHbugH promised an amnesty, preferred to seek their 
^rtune in England. Every town was summoned to 
surrender ite charters, and in almost every instance 
they were destroyed, together with the treaties made 
by the Communes either with one another or with 
Edward III. of England. But the men of Ghent 
still remained in rebellion. Their three captains, 
Peter van den Bossche, Peter de Wintcre, and Francis 
Ackerman, inspired them with an innncible deter- 
mination to defend their rights and privileges. Qn 
the 27th January, 13S3, Ackerman stormed the for- 
tified town of Ardenliuig, expelled the garrison of 
Bretons and Buij^undians, and ran up the banner of 
Pope Urban TI. - . / 

The contention between the Count and his re- 
fractory subjects now became a religious war. 
Urban YI. proclaimed a crusade against tiie schisma- 
tics who supported Clement VII. Henry Spencer, 
bishop of Norwich, more &mous as a warrior thau 
as a theologian, was enjoined to appeal to the 
people of his diocese to enrol themselves under his 
banner. A lai^ sum of money was collected fur 
Uie purposes of this holy war, and towards the eud 
of April the bishop landed at Calais, eager for martial 
glory. Impatient to commence operations on his own 
account, ho refused to wait any longer for Sir William 
Beauchamp, the marshal of the projected expedition, 
and, setting out at the head of 3000 English soldiers, 
speedily made himself master of Gravelines. Shortly 
forwards he received reinforcements, which raised ' 
his little army to a considerable force. Near Dunkirk 
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he encountered the Haze of Flanders, one of Lonis' 
illegitimate offspring, and totally defeated him. The 
towns of Bergues, Cassel, and Bourhourg then threw 
open their gates, as did also Saint-Yenant, Bailleul 
Poperinghe, and all the seaboard towns from Fumes 
, to BTankenberghe. Early in June Francis Ackerman, 
with 20,000 of the Ghent militia, effected a junction 
with the Bishop, and their united forces marched 
against Ypres. The garrison of that important 
frontier town happened just then to be unusually 
weak in numbers, but it included the valiant knights 
who had successfully defended O^udenaerd agunst tho 
communal militia of all Flanders, wielded at will by 
Philip van Arteveld. The Bishop of Norwich had 
]>cen led to believe by tho men of Ghent that the 
place would be yielded in three days, instead of which 
he found himself reduced to the necessity of besieging 
it in regular form. His movements were further 
hampered by the arrival of a mob of priests and 
fanatics from England, who seemed to imagine that 
the miracle of Jericho would be repeated for their 
sake, and that the name of Urban VI- would suffice 
to cast down the walls of Ypres. More useful auxili- 
aries came from Ghent, under the command of Peter 
van den Bossche and Peter do Wintere, but at the 
same time it was reported that Louis de Maele had 
again stooped to implore aid from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and that a powerful French army was already 
on the march. The garrison, however, was reduced 
to extremities. A party of Bretons, hurr}^ing forward 
to the relief of the besieged, were surprised and cut 
to pieces, and the Count is said to have offered to 
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join the Bishop of Norwich vith five hundred lances, 
proridcd ho would lead his troops into some other 
country. The proposition was rejected through 
distrust of Louis' sincerity, and the Bishop adopted 
the extraordinary measure of excommunicating 
the garrison as schismatics. For a moment the 
sentence of interdict filled tliose good churchmen 
with dismay, until it was pointed out to them that 
an appeal lay from the Bishop to Urban YI., whom 
they fdso recognised as the only infallible Pontiff. 

The quarrel was not to be decided by churchmen. 
A final and most resolute assault was given early in 
August, but was repulsed at every point. After which 
Ackerman and bis friends withdrew their contingent 
to Ghent, whilo the English slowly retraced their steps 
to Qravclines. The French army was already on the 
frontiers, when news arrived a^ headquarters that, on 
the 17tb September, Francis Ackerman had surprised 
and carried the fortress of Oudenaerd, which secured 
for the Ghent people the navigation of the Scheldt. 
The King's uncles, moreover, were already at strife. 
Each sought for himself ascendency in the troubled 
kingdom. The French army melted away. The 
Duke of Burgundy alone remained at St^Omer with 
a small party of knights, negotiating with the English 
for the surrender of Qravelines. Guided by the im- 
pulse of the moment, the Bishop of Norwich suddenly 
\vroto to Richard II. that never would there be a more 
favourable opportunity for the invasion of France. 
Equally reckless, the young King galloped at headlong 
speed trom Davontry, in Northamptonshire, to West- 
minster, where ho as quickly renounced his project of 
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breaking the French power. The Duke of Lancaster, 
Iiowevcr, seriously applied himself to the task of fitting 
out an expedition proportioned to the end in view, 
hut on reaching the coast was doomed to view 
with unavailing disgust the disembarkment of 
the troops commanded by the Bishop of Norwich, 
who, disheartened by the non-arrival of the pro- 
mised succours, had surrendered Qravelines to the 
enemy. 

Louis de Maele now persuaded the King's uncles to 
authorise him to open negotiations with Richard U., 
pointing out that, if peace were established between 
the two kingdoms, the Flemish Communes would be 
left to their own resources. The plenipotentiaries of 
France and England accordingly met at Tjclinghen, 
near Wissant, through the Coimt's mediation, but 
neither treaty nor trucf seemed likely to be concluded, 
because the English insisted that it should be extended 
likewise to the Flemish Communes. While matters 
were, in this unsatisfactory condition, their aspect was 
changed by the audacity of the men of Ghent, who 
crossed the Lys and threatened Lille, while the militia 
of some other towns advanced towards Calais. At the 
same time a sympathetic agitation pervaded the com- 
monalty of France, which so alarmed the Duke de 
Bern that he at once consented to include the county 
of Flanders within the provisions of the truce. Louis 
de Macle opposed all concessions to the utmost of his 
powei', until the Duke de Berri harshly remarked : 
'* Cousin, since your imprudence has brought upon 
you so much shame and misfortime, it is time to re- 
nounce your furious projects and to follow wiser 
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counsels." The Count thereupon withdrew to St. 
Omer, where he learnt that on the 26th January, 

/ 1383, a truce had been concluded to last till the 

I following Michaelmas. 

Only three days later Louis de Maele summoned to 
his presence the most valiant and discreet leaders of 
his adherents, and when they were gathered round 
his sick couch, the Duke of Brittany being also pre- 
sent, he took leave of them for ever in kindly and 
gracious terms, and said : '' I make known to all that 
I, — considering the greaA honours, goods, and posses- 
sions which our Saviour Jesus Christ, of his pure grace, 
without desert on my part, hath given to me in this 
world, which I have never used or converted to His 
service and honour, as I ought to have done, but in 
vain glory, — commend my poor sinful soul, as humbly 
as I may, to Our Lord Jesus Christ, to the blessed 
Virgin Mary, fountain of mercy, and to all the saints 
of paradise, whom I humbly supplicate to obtain 
pardon and remission of my sins, more numerous and 
greater than I can describe." He then wrote, ^or 
dictated, a few lines in which he besought the Duke of 
Burgundy to govern his people better than he had 
done, and to repair the breaches made by his misrule. 
On the morrow he expired, and the old chroniclers 
a£B.rm that on the night of his death a terrible hurri- 
cane swept over the County of Flanders without bend- 
ing a single tree or doing the slightest damage, and 
that the bodies hanging from gibbets shook and twisted 
about, for the demons of hell were hurrying past 
clutching the soul of the last Count of Flanders. A 
rumour^ perhaps not equally groundless, ascribed his 
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death to a more material cause than the insulting 
words addressed to him by the Duke de BerrL* In 
those days it was the custom to assign a sudden ill- 
ness, followed rapidly by death, to poison or the 
poniard, and too often wi^ good reason. The mortal 
remains of the unfortunate Count were conveyed 
to the abbey of Looz, and finally interred with 
great pomp and state in the church of St. Peter 
in Lille. The body of the Countess, who had died 
and been buried a few years previously at Bethel, 
was laid by his side, and, if often separated in life, 
they were at last united in death. Nearly all the 
great lords of Flanders were present at the obsequies 
of the Count, to whom they had ever been loyal and 
true. 

Modem historians, judging the past by the present, 
are too fond of accusing the Leliacrd knights of a 
want of patriotism, forgetting that, in those times, 
the idea or sentiment of nationality had not been de- 
veloped. Patriotism, indeed, was incompatible with 
feudal institutions. A vassal followed his lord to the 
field, indifferent as to the cause of quarrel or the 
nationality of the enemy. The only thing to be 
avoided was to bear arms against a prince or noble to 
whom the vassal of another lord might owe fealty for 
an estate or pension. It has been narrated how the 
Earl of Hainault, in his character of a vassal of the 
Emperor of the West, served imdcr Edward III. until 

* Mezeray states that the Duke de Berri aud the Count of 
Flanders each claimed Boulogne as his appanage, and that in the 
coui-se of a hot dispute the Duke, losing his temiier, "jetta mt 
dague contrc le Conite (jui mouinit trois jours apres de sa blessure.' 
— ** Hist de France," vol. ii., ch. Hi., p. 618. 
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the army crossed the Schdidt and entered Frcncli 
territory, when he at once went over to Philip de 
Yalois as his liege lord for lands situated within the 
kingdom of France. Edward III. was his brother-iu- 
law and Philip his uncle, bat family ties were no more 
considered than those of nationality when they clashed 
with feudal obligations. In tho6D days every civilized 
country in Europe may be said to have been divided 
into two nations, — the nobility and the commonalty. 
Between these there existed no sort of sympathy. 
The knights and nobles of France sympathised with 
those of England and Flanders, just as the French 
and English commonalties were deeply interested id 
the struggles of their order in Flanders. But in all 
these countries the nobles in the fourteenth century 
had learned to fear, as well as despise, the lower orders. \ 
who could at least set fire to their prond castles and 
lordly mansions, however incapablo they might yet be 
of withstanding the shock of mail-clad men-at-arms. 
And in Flanders, as in Italy, the nobles of the sword 
were confronted with the nobles of commerce, with the 
miliies burgeniie», who had the martial qualities of 
knights while they sprang from and sided with the 
commons. These men were peculiarly hateful to the 
feudal lords, whose excesses they repressed with a 
strong hand, and against whom they so frequently 
led the civic militia not without honour. But the 
Leliacrds were not necessarily nobles. In Bruges 
especially many of the most opulent hui^hers favoured 
the Count, as against their rivals and competitors in 
Ghent. The minor crafts, again, in all the three 
good towns were driven by the tyranny of the superior 
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guilds to look to the Count for protection, and this 
feeling extended in some measure to all the small 
towns whose prosperity was hindered by the ezdnsiTe 
priWIeges and monopolies conferred by particular 
charters upon Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres. With the 
death of Louis de Maele a new era may he said to 
have begun. The Counts of Flanders made way for 
the Dukes of Burgundy — ^princes who cared nothing 
for civic rights and charters, and who favoured com- 
merce as subservient to their luxury, but disliked the 
Communes as so many hot-beds of insubordination and 
tumult. 

If it be asked how far James and Philip van 
Arteveld may be regarded as benefactors of their 
country', the answer must he unsatisfactory. James 
was undoubtedly a greater statesman than his son. 
He had formed a policy calculated to benefit his 
countrymen in the highest degree had they been true 
to him and to their own interests. The close aUiance 
of l^rabant, Ilainault, and Finders, cemented by 
commercial relations with England, would have made 
those States thoroughly independent of France, and 
would have secured their material prosperity. Un- 
fortunately, however, James van Arteveld inscribed, 
as it were, two lesser circles within this larger one. 
He wished his native town to be dominant in Flanders, 
and he further desired that his own, and his fore- 
fathers', guild should be dominant in his native town. 
Upon that sharp rock and in that narrow channel the 
vessel of his main policy was wrecked. 

With regard to Philip van Arteveld it is less 
easy to summarise. He does not appear to have 
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possessed any originality, or any very marked indi- 
yidoality. The master mind was F^ter van den 
Bossche, who at a critical moment had the sagacity 
to divine that Van Artevcld was a good name to 
conjure with. Peter stood, head and shoulders, 
above the men of Ghent after Philip's death, as 
well as during his lifetime, and at all times of diffi-. 
culty and danger he occupied the foremost position. '\ 
He was probably not an orator, and was therefore I 
glad to make use of Philip's ready eloquence. At 
Comines, indeed, he sufifercd himself to be surprised, 
but it may be doubted if he would have committed the 
unpardonable blunder of quitting a practically impreg- 
nable position, to grope his way through a dense fog 
in search of an enemy strongly posted, infinitely better 
armed and disciplined, and to whom fighting was as 
the breath of their nostrils. At the same time it will 
hardly be disputed that Philip van Arteveld was a 
man of high courage and constancy, who scorned to 
despair of his countrymen or of himself, and who in 
the hour of action was intrepid and self-possessed. 
But, on the other hand, he appears to have been 
naturally indolent and self-indulgent, and rather 
speculative than energetic. His father's fate may well 
have given him a distaste for public life ; and if it be 
true that he was wont to pass much of his time in 
angling in the two rivers which bathed his native 
town, it is not fanciful to suppose that his object may 
have been to escape the notice of his towns-folk, and 
to pass among them as a careless, easy-going burgher, 
content to fish for gudgeons while others were battling 
for monopolies. That he was, however, made of 
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sterling stuff is apparent from the ease and complete- 
ness with which he assumed the part suddenly thrust 
upon him by Peter van den Bossche. In fine, it must 
be conceded that both father and son stand out con- 
spicuous in an age that produced many men of master- 
ful minds and virile qualities; but it may still bo 
questioned if Flanders would not have suffered less 
had neither the one nor the other come to the firont. 
That country might, perchance, have fallen a little 
short of the surprising commercial wealth, and in- 
dustrial prosperity, it enjoyed for a few years, — but 
neither would it have been brought so low, nor would 
it have undergone such terrible calamities, as con- 
temporary writers have picturesquely chronicled. And 
it should not be lost sight of, that neither Philip nor 
his father appears to have understood the importance 
of raising and strengthening the rural population, the 
true backbone of every country that is subjected to 
severe trials. It is, however, somewhat unfEiir to 
demand that statesmen of the fourteenth century 
should have been wise with the experience of the 
five centuries that separate them from our own 
times. 
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Tme lueanini; of the Battle of Roowlieke— "Lett Pouicelvts do 
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Fearless — Philip the Good — Siege of CaUis — I'liilip'a attempt 
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Condition of Bruges — Uoumful Featitities, 

Ukder the dominioa of the Dukes of Bui^undy it 
■was in the power of the Flemish Communes to have 
attained a degree of commercial prosperity hitherto 
unprecedented in their past history. This splendid 
opportunity, however, they recklessly flung away with 
characteristic levity and shortrsightcdncss. Towards 
the end of April, 1384, Philip the Bold {k Hardi), 
Duke of Burgundy, made a state entry into Bruges, 
for the purpose of receiving the homage of the mimi> 
«ipal magistrates. He was particularly gracious and 
conciliatory, and appeared sincerely disposed to efface 
the unpleasant memories of former dissensions be- 
tween the good towns and his predecessors. At that 
time, as wo leom from the picturesque memoirs of 
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they could brook no contradiction, and thought only 
of what was immediately good for themselves. In 
short, the deputies vrho waited upon the French Ein}^ 
at that time " n'cstaient que bestcs et gens de ville la 
plus part." 

The new Count was destined to have on early 
opportunity of testing the impracticable character of 
the townsmen of Ghent. In the temporary absence 
of Francis AckennaQ — the Atremen, or Atcrman of 
Froissart and his copyists — the important fortress of 
Oudenacrd was surprised by the Sire d'Escomay, and 
wnen deputies from Ghent pointed out to Philip that 
such an outrage was a violation of the existing truce, 
he curtly replied that he was not answerable for the 
martial enterprises of individual knights. It was, 
indeed, impossible that a Seigneur should long submit 
to the exigencies of a truce between himself and his 
Tassals. Such an engagement was an admission of 
their right to take up anns against their lord and 
resist his authority. Oudenaerd was clearly a fief of 
the County of Flanders, and had been forcibly captured 
and retained by the men of Ghent, contrary to the 
laws and usages of feudalism. During the continu- 
ance of an arrangement which recognised the posses* 
sion of Oudenacrd by the citizens of Ghent, Philip 
was clearly debarred from marching against the place 
in peiwn, but, in view of the confusion and lawless- 
ness that still prevailed in France and Flanders, ho 
may be pardoned for conniving at acts of violence 
which tended to restore his own authority and to 
diminish the influence of the Communes. It must 
not be forgotten that the affair at Roosebeks was not 
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merely the outcome of a contest between a somewhat 
capricious and arbitrary Seigneur and his refractory 
Tassals. Upon the fate of that battle had depended 
the very existence of the French monarchy, and the 
continuance of the feudal system in opposition to the 
French and Flemish Communes. These latter insti- 
tutions may not have been republican in the b^in- 
ning, but their tendency was throughout towards 
republicanism. They bore with the lordship of their 
Count and the over-lordship of the King of France, 
because they were more jcdous of one another than 
they were of their seigneur and suzerain, and because 
this jealousy prevented them from putting forth their 
united strength to cast off a yoke which restrained the 
freedom of their commercial relations. But whenever 
victory, no matter in how fugitive a -fashion, crowned 
the arms of either the Ghent or the Bruges militia, 
both France and Italy were for a time stirred from 
their lowest depths, and the principle of democracy 
seemed on the point of a signal and disastrous triumph. 
Had James van Arteveld been allowed more time in 
Flanders, had Eienzi been spared a little longer in 
Rome, democracy might have emerged from its normal 
chaotic condition, though only to develop into an 
oligarchy as the transition to monarchical power. 
But, as it happened, the successes of the Communes 
wore written in blood, which could only be effaced by 
their own. Their own inconstancy was their worrt 
enemy. They were never true to themselves. While 
the slightest affront to their selfish monopolies and 
mischievous privileges sufiiced to throw them into the 
wildest state of agitation, when they ran a-mok 
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against all vho strove to moderate and guide their 
frenzy, they were at once quieted by a few plaosible 
promises from their Count, and quietly looked on 
while their late leaders were banished, or tortured and 
beheaded. 

The recovery of Oadenaerd by a vassal of Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, now Count of Flanders, excited 
the dozens of Qhent to such a d^p«e, that nothing 
would satisfy them but recourse to arms. A fiurgun* 
dian knight, the Siro de Jumont, who had quite 
recently been appointed Grand Bailiff of Flanders, is 
described by Froissort as increasing their exaspera- 
tion, by his excessive severity towards prisoners taken 
with arms in their hands. He would accept no ran- 
som, and if he did not straightway put them to death, 
he would deprive them of eyesight, or cut off their 
hands, ears, or feet, " et puis les laissoit aler en ccl 
^tat pour exemplier lea autres." These cruelties 
brought about terrible reprisals. The thickets of La 

JRas^ille, between Benaix and Granunont, swarmed 
with peasants driven from their homes, who massacred 

I the Burgundians without pity, whenever they come 
upon them singly or in small detachments. These 
"franc-tireuts," as they would now be called, were held 
in contempt by the Burgundian knights, who spoke of 
them as " les pourcclets (porkers) de la BaspailleV 

"but who nevertheless suffered fearfully from their 
despair. But Philip's ambition soared far beyond the 
woods of La Baspaille and the blood-stained streets of 
Ghent. He aimed at the supreme direction of the 
kingdom ofFrance, and at the invasion, if aot the con- 
quest, of England. To carry out this double project, 
X 8 
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wealthiest bui^hers and land - owners of the Pays 
do Wacs. That fertile district had been barbar- 
ously wasted by the French troops, who even fired 
the woods to which the women and children had 
fled for refuge from their brutality. A consider* " 
able number of prisonei's whose easy circumstances 
Gcemed to promise a generous ransom, were brought 
to tho camp of Charles YI., but wore immediately 
ordered out to execution by the King's uncles. At 
last) there remained only twenty-four, all kinsmen 
one of the other, and uU of good family and great 
local influence. 8ome of the French knights inter- 
ceded on their behalf, and their lives would havo 
been spared had they exhibited any signs of yield- 
ing. Not one of them would purchase life by a 
meanness. Their senior said witli a firm voice that, 
although the power of the King might prevail over 
the resistance of brave men, he could not make them 
change their opinions. Even, he continued, if the 
King were to put to death every Fleming then alive, 
their dry bones would rise up again to combat him. 
He and his gallant comrades perished, one after the 
other, without a murmur, without the movement of u 
muscle. With unflinching eyes and unaltered brow 
they met death calmly and serenely, as it behoves free 
men ever to do. They Sied not in vain, for their 
heroic demeanour, while it inspired the French knights 
with admiration, filled the heart of the King with 
terror, and a few days later Charles VI. and his army 
returned to France. 

By the truly patriotic exertions of three citizens of 
Ghent, ultimately supported by Francis Ackerman, u 
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treaty of peace was concluded at Toumai on the 18ih 
December, 1385, which secured the privileges of that 
opulent city, and also those of its allied towns, and 
pledged the Duke's favour to all law-abiding subjects. 
On their part the Ghent burghers renounced the 
English alliance, repudiated their homage to the Eang 
of England, and engaged themselves for ever to render 
duo obedience to the King of France, and to the 
Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, so long as their 
privileges and franchises remained imtouched. 
Peter van den Bossche, however, distrusted Philip, 
and took refuge in England, in company of the 
nrchers and men - at - arms commanded by John 
Bourchier. 

In the following year vast preparations were made 
for the invasion of England. A large army and an 
immense fleet were collected at Sluys, and had the 
King's uncles acted in unison much mischief might 
have been wrought in the eastern counties, against 
which the expedition was particularly directed. For- 
tunately the Duke do Berri loitered on the way till 
the season was too far advanced for maritime opera- 
tions, and the mighty host melted away. The Duke 
of Burgundy was for awhile fiirious at being baulked 
of his revenge, for he had never forgotten or forgiven 
his imprisonment in England. But he suddenly re- 
covered his composure. The Duke de Berri had 
pointed out to him a surer and safer gratification. 
Charles VT. gave out that, in token of his kindly 
feelings towards the citizens of Ghent, he intended to 
celebrate the Christmas festival in that town. He 
was preceded by a long train of waggons loaded, appa- 
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rently, with casks of wine, in charge of 800 serrants 
and drircrs. Suspicions were excited. The wooden 
horse was once more being led into Troy. A 
burgher, more audacious than bis fellows, struck 
one of the casks, and stoutly averred that its contents 
were not liquid. His fellow-townsmen gathered 
around, mastered all opposition, and broke open the 
casks, which were filled with weapons. The King's 
servants were publicly beheaded, alter confessing that 
they had been charged to open the gates to the royal 
troops, and that it was intended to destroy tUe town 
and massacre the inhabitants. The conduct of the 
irregular levies from Picardy seemed to confirm this 
strange talc. They pillaged the town of Sluys, out- 
raged wives and maidens, and attempted to act after 
the same manner in Bruges, but the townsfolk took 
to their arms, struck down the Duke de Berri, and 
chased the French knights to their lodgings. It 
seemed as if the " Bruges Matins " were about to be 
repeated, and Froissart acknowledges that, had not 
the Sire de Ghistelles interposed lus powerful local 
influence, not a French knight or squire would have 
escaped death. 

Under John, nicknamed, rather than sumamed, the 
Fearless, the Flemish Communes recovered a large 
portion of their ancient inSuence. The nobility and 
clergy thought it no shame to sit in council with the 
Communal magistrates, under the title of the " States 
of Flanders." To secure their personal safety they 
caused the fortifications of Ghent, for it was in that 
town they held their meetings, to be greatly strength* 
ened, and in times of trouble they made their voice 
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l)Ucoid«iit omnei, pnuiul, comes, «tqae phaltngw, 

PugDant inter m concise*, cantribal«sqae, 

Urbica turba itrepil, mocLiiumttir et oppida bcllam. 

In the beginning of his reign, Philip the Good was 
too much occupied with the affairs of France to pay 
much attention to the wants and wifihes of his Flemish 
subjects. It was in 1436 that he first thought of 
utilising them in the great work of expelling tho 
English from that kingdom. With some trouble, and 
by the exhibition of much tact and forbearance, he at 
length prevailed upon the Communes to place at his 
disposal a considerable force of thoir militia for the 
purpose of besiegiug Calais. The English garrison, 
however, offered a determined resistance, and was 
revictualled and reinforced, while the Eurgundian 
Admiral, John de Homes, did not venture to put out 
from tho Zwyn. Discouraged by frequent reverses, 
tho militia suddenly raised the fatal cry of treachery. 
Striking their tents, and loading their waggons, they 
started off for Flanders during the night, shouting to 
one another, " Go, go, inj zijn at renadcn ! " — let us be 
off, let us be off ! wo are all betrayed ! The Duke 
followed them to Gravelincs, but his entreaties and 
promises were alike disr^;arded, and he became pain- 
fully aware of the danger of placing reliance upon 
such wayward and inconstant supporters. 

In the following year a serious disturbance occurred 
at Ghent, and two influential citizens were put to 
4lcath. Tranquillity, however, was soon restored, hut 
the evil spirit of sedition reappeared only three days 
later, though this time at Bruges, where both the 
burgomaster aod his brother were cruelly murdered. 
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out furiously. Armed men came running to the spot 
from all quarters. The archers were struck down and 
trampled xmder foot. The light-armed pillagers fled 
to the city gate, and regained the country. The 
people then closed in upon the men-at-arms with pike 
and knife. Many were xmhorsed, and speedily de- 
spatched. The Duke himself was in inmiinent danger. 
In vain the burgomaster, Louis van de Walle, called 
upon the citizens to respect their Seigneur. They 
were maddened by Philip's duplicity, by the uproar 
and the bloodshed, and would listen to no remon- 
strances. With the aid of a joumejrman blacksmith, 
the burgomaster burst open the nearest city gate, and 
Philip escaped to Roulers, while Louis van de Walle 
lived to repent of his devoted loyalty. 

The Bruges militia, confiding in the dispersion of 
the Duke's army, surprised Ardenburg, and carried 
oflf a rich and welcome booty in com and wine. They 
next proceeded to attack Sluys, though held by a 
stout garrison, and had already effected a breach, 
when deputies arrived from Ghent, and entreated 
them to stay their hand, as the Duke was willing to 
concede all that they could reasonably desire. With 
characteristic fatuity the militia immediately re- 
turned to Bruges, and, as they withdrew, the Bur- 
gundians sallied forth and pillaged all the surround- 
ing villages and hamlets, xmtil one of their bravest 
captains was defeated under the walls of Bruges 
by an inferior force, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

This success emboldened the men of Ghent to 
venture forth beyond their walls. They even advanced 
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of thoso who were beheaded, and he himself and his 
tortured wife had already ascended the scaffuld, when 
a joyful peal of bells announced the anirol of the 
Duchoss. Tlie further dFusion of innocent blood was 
stopped, and Louis van de Wallc-and his wife were 
oentenced to imprisonment for life in the chMeaa of 
Wyncndaol. 

Chiefly through the remonstrances of the foreign 
merchants, commercial relations were at length re* 
stored between Flanders and England, and by degrees 
industry revived. In December, 1-440, Philip con- 
sented once more to visit his " good town " of Bruges, 
and was welcomed with the most fulsomo and abject 
demonstratioijs of submission. Scriptural pageants 
and devices represented the Duke as the Saviour of 
his people. Tournaments were held, minstrels pa- 
raded the streets singing the praises of the Duke, as 
though he were the Deity incarnate, stately banquets 
were offered by the magistrates, lengthened, if not 
enlivened, by the ponderous conceits which still sur- 
vived in Flanders, the darkness of the coming night 
was made resplendent with thousands of torches, and 
the church-bells rang their loudest and most musical 
peals. The lesson, however, was not forgotten. 
" Remember Bruges ! " said PhiUp to the citizens of 
Yprcs, when they at one time seemed on the point of 
a tumult They did remember, and there was peace 
in the land for ten years. Industry and commerce 
made rapid strides. The arts began to be understood 
:uid admired. Literature was esteemed, but luxury 
was never more rampant. For corruption was pre- 
ceding death, and the funeral baked meats had already 
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been served up in Bruges. And it was the treacAeiy 
of the men of Ghent that had hastened this decay. 
We shall presently see how their children's teeth 
were set on edge, because of the sour grapes their 
fathers had eaten. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Disjiutes between Philip and the town of Ghent— Inwirwct ion — 
Death of the Butard of But^indy— Battle of Gavre— Treaty 
of Gavre — Charles the Baah at Ghent — Mary of Barf{iU)dy — 
Maximilian of Anstrit— Philip the Fair— Charles Quint — 
ConGacation of the liberties of Ghent — Conclusion. 



For a time tho power and richts of dient were 
aggrandized by the obscuration of Bruges. It be- 
came tbo chief city in all Flanders, and conscqucnUy 
an object of jealousy to the Duko, who removed tho 
sessions of tho Grand Council to Tpres, and shortly 
afterwards to Seadennondc. Tho Bruges people 
had for some years past submitted to the gahelle, 
or duty upon salt, and in 1447 Philip attempted 
to impose it upon the citizens of Qhcut, promising 
various concessions in return for this subvention, 
but his application was promptly and energetically 
refused, and, as a mark of his resentment, for the 
three following years he absented himself entirely 
from that town. The inhabitants dosircd nothing 
better, and would have been quite contented to be 
abandoned to their own devices for ever. That was 
precisely what the Duke had no intention of doing. 
He first tried, though unsuccessfully, to influence tho 
municipal elections, and when foiled in that cfEbrt, he 
refused to recognise Daniel Sersanders as one of the 
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leave the town, and the magistrates let it he olearly 
understood that it might become their duty to appeiil 
to Charles VII., whose enmity towards Philip was of 
long standing. The banished ickevina were straight- 
way recalled from exile, and were entreated to use 
their utmost efforts to restore tranquillity. But mat- 
ters had gone too far to leave the door open to persua- 
sion. Tho populace had gained the upper hand, and 
had chosen as their leaders three men totally unworthy 
of their confidence. A fruitless expedition against 
Bicrvliet drove item to cover their incompetence by 
acts of violence and bloodshed. Tho more moderate 
and respectable citizens vainly straggled against the 
surging waves of anarchy, and sought to effect a 
reconciliation with their liege lord. 

So long as military operations were prevented by 
tho winter season Philip temporised, and affected to 
lend a wilting car to their representations, which were 
warmly supported by the States and by the Count de 
8t. Pol. But on the 15th March, 1452, tho mask 
was dro[^H!d, and war was formally declared against 
the good town of Ghent. Imprisonment in irons was 
to be the punishment of those who supplied the rebels 
with com. The bravest captains, and among them 
were the three Lalaings, were appointed to the chief 
commands. The other Commimes, with the noble 
exception of the comparatively weak and exposed 
town of Ninove, declared themselves against their 
fellow countrymen and espoused the Burgundian 
cause. The Bruges citizens, indeed, were so far ex- 
cusable that their own rain was the handiwork of 
their Qhcnt rivals, but they might have taken a 
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and splendidly sustained. The men of Ghent vero 
desperate. Their own lives and all that was dear lo 
them were at stake, and they fell in their close ranke, 
without yielding an inch of ground. It was all in 
vain. Philip's captains hemmed them in on all sides. 
There was no hope of succour, though at one time 
Henry VI, promised to seud 7000 men to their assist- 
ance. Charles VII, also interposed his good of&ces, 
but without enforcii^ his mediation by the approach 
of an army. The death of James do Lalaing was 
regretted even by his enemies, but Philip was carried 
beyoud his usual accesses of ungovernable fury 
when he heard that his favourite illegitimate son, 
Coraeille, Bastard of Burgundy, had fallen on the 
well-stricken field of Bupclmonde. In his first out- 
burst of grief ho hanged from a tree "Walter lieen- 
knecht, the leader of the Ghent militia, already 
grievously wounded, nor did he find much greater 
consolation in the magnificent obsequies celebrated by 
the Duchess, forgetful of her own wrongs. The dead 
body was laid in the tomb sacred te tbe allied Hou.'ies 
of Brabant and Burgundy, and with it were interred 
his bamier, his stendard, and his pennon, as was usual 
with knights who died sword in hand. 

For a brief space a truce was concluded, but it was 
only a breathing time, during which both parties pre- 
pared for the last and conclusive struggle. The kings 
of France and England were alike too much occupied 
with tbcir own affairs te do more than offer useless 
counsels. Unhappily for themselves, the Ghent 
militia had learnt nothing from the terrible experience 
of past reverses and defeats. They were always 
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the foot of the walls. He placed himself at the head 
of the advanced guard, and, by a circuitous route, 
conducted it to the camp from which it had originally 
started. " How is this ? " cried Philip ; " I ordered 
you to guide mo straight to Ghent, and you have 
brought me back to my own quarters.*' The guide, 
however, had disappeared in the thickening shades, 
and the city was spared the horrors of a storm and 
sack by night. 

Among the slain were eight magistrates and two 
hundred monks in their sad-coloured garments. Early 
next day, however, the ramparts were manned by 
the citizens, resolved to die at their posts, when a 
herald came in sight and proposed a suspension of 
hostilities. A few of the burghers still insisted, on 
£ghting on to the bitter end ; but wiser counsels ulti- 
mately prevailed, and on the morrow, July 23rd, 
1453, was concluded the Treaty of Gavre. The terms 
accorded to the insurgents were severe, but not more 
so than they must fairly have expected. The muni- 
cipal magistrates were naturally shorn of much of 
their local influence, the white hoods were suppressed 
und prohibited, the banners of the guilds were sur- 
rendered and deposited, some in the church of 
Notre Dame at Halle, and some in the church of 
Notre Dame at Boulogne ; a heavy fine was imposed, 
and the magistrates, accompanied by 2000 burghers, 
were required to meet the Duke half a league from 
the town, bareheaded and barefooted, and with other 
tokens of humility, and there on their bended knees 
and in the French language to confess their delin- 
quencies and pray for mercy. On the other hand, their 
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petitioned by the principal burghers, on their knees, 
to restore the ancient rights and privileges of the 
Commune. In reply, and probably to gain time, he 
desired them to make their wishes known in writing, 
and promised to give an answer in three days. But 
in the interval a terrible commotion was raised by the 
dregs of the populace, and in the end almost the 
entire population was carried away by the vehemence 
of their improvised leaders. Charles was at one time 
in danger of his life, and, through his own rashness, 
would certainly have been massacred but for the 
courage and popularity of the Sire de la Gruuthuse. 
The presence of his little daughter Mary, however, 
constrained him to control his fur}% and on the follow- 
ing day he virtually cancelled the most objectionable 
articles of the Treaty of Gavre. That he would have 
fulfilled these engagements had his hands been free is 
at least problematical, but his brief reign was too 
fully occupied with his disputes with Louis XI. and 
the Swiss Cantons to allow any leisure for the punish- 
ment of Ghent. 

During the whole course of their tumultuous career 
the inhabitants of Ghent never appeared in a worse 
light than through their treatment of Mary of Bur- 
gundy. They took the most cruel advantage of her 
youth, innocence, and natural timidity. They seemed 
to derive a thoroughly savage gratification from work- 
ing upon her fears for her own safety, and for that 
of her attached friends and faithful counsellors. They 
put to death under the most revolting circumstances 
her devoted adherents, Guy d'Humbercourt, John do 
Melle, and the Chancellor Hugonet. They struck off 
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the heads of several notable citizens on friyolous pre- 
texts. They extorted from the Princess the formal 
renunciation of the Treaty of Gktvre, and of all imposts 
levied since the year 1450, and compelled her io 
swear to the maintenance of all charters, franchises, 
and privileges enjoyed by the Commune previous to 
that date. The same coarse selfishness and barbarity 
were displayed at Bruges. Though clamorous for 
their own licentious independence, the citizens of that 
town gave themselves no rest until they had con- 
strained their hapless Princess to suppress the fourth 
" member," and again subject the Franc to the juris- 
diction of Bruges. On the day of her betrothal to 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria a new charter 
was promulgated, confirming and enlarging the most 
favourable concessions of former times, and practically 
recognising the pretensions to self-government so often 
put forward by that inconstant and restless Commune. 
She was suffered, indeed, by the population of both 
Bruges and Ghent to marry the husband of her choice, 
but her brief wedded life was embittered by their 
rancorous jealousies and low-bom arrogance. 

Maximilian's personal experiences after the death 
of his ill-fated Consort were of the most poignant and 
humiliating character. He was incessantly embroiled 
in hostilities against his own subjects. At Bruges he 
was imprisoned for some days in the Craenenburg, 
the largest house overlooking the Grande Place, and 
which remains to the present day, a melancholy me- 
morial of the former greatness of that decayed city. 
Many of his personal friends and adherents were 
executed almost under his very eyes, and Mhen he 
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iras Bubeequently removed to a more stately numaioa 
between St. James' Churcli and the Ezel-bmgge, 
executions vero still more frequent. The fear of the 
speedy approach of a (Jerman army at length wroi^ht 
bis deliverance ; bat even then the short-sighted 
populace) instead of setting him unconditionally st 
liberty, and trusting to his generosity for their for- 
giveness, wrung from his necessities all manner of 
stiptilatioiiB which he was not, in the least, likely to 
respect on escaping from duress. On both sides much 
duplidty and an insatiable vindictiveneas wero exhi- 
bited, by which the country was brought to the vci^ 
of min. Maximilian himself was unstable as water. 
He was of a kindly, indolent disposition, and in an 
humbler sphere of life might have passed through s 
harmless and irreproachable existence. His personal 
bravery was beyond all doubt, but it was the animal 
courage of a common soldier. Through his own skill 
he never gained a victor)', and if perchance a battle 
was won without bis aid as a general he knew not 
what to do with his unexpected good fortune. As 
mainboiirff, or Kt^nt, of Flanders, he was never in 
harmony with the Communes, and bis military opera- 
tions were conducted as in an enemy's country, and it 
must be acknowledged that the resentment be bore 
towards the Flemings was not without cause. 

His son Philip the Fair was proclaimed Count of 
Flanders on the 26th December, 1494. Ho had 
shortly before completed the sixteenth year of his 
age, and two years later he married Joan of Aiagon. 
From this nnion proceeded great issues, which 
changed the political aspect of Europe. On the 24th 
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CH.XX.J DECLINE OP THE COUMUXES. SSI 

But wlien the great rivalry commeDccd between 
Charles-Quint and Francis I., the Flemish Comnmnes 
were reduced te sore straits. They could neither 
dispose of their manufactures and merchandize, nor 
procure the necessaries of life for their own consump- 
tion. Spanish wool now supplanted wool from Eng- 
land, but there was no corresponding demand for the 
produce of the Flemish looms. Ghent, however, had 
to a certain extent profited by the misfortunes of its 
rival. It was the largest, the richest, and the most 
Jensely peopled city in Eunipo. It covered a lai^er 
area even than Paris, a statement confirmed by 
the bon inoi, attributed to Charles-Quint, who once 
facetiously remarked : " Je mdtrok tout Paris dans 
iiion Gaud (f/anf)." Unhappily for themselves the 
Ghent burghers never understood the virtues of 
patience and forbearance. They were in a state of 
chronic foverishness as to their franchises. In the 
time of Charles-Quint the citizens wore accused of 
being as unfaithful to their God as to their seigneur. 
They were prone to heresy and schism as well as to 
tumult and strife. They had, moreover, grown disso- 
lute and corrupt, and were eager to acquire wealth by 
other means than honest industry. A sect arose, called 
the Creesers, who aimed at making Ghent a free and 
independent city, owing allegiance to neither King 
nor Kaiser. Their ambition was unimpeachable, but 
they sought to gratify it through the aid of Francis I. 
To emancipate themselves from the Gorman yoke, they 
proposed to acknowledge the King of France as their 
liege lord. At that moment — 1538-39 — Francis I. 
was in no condition to break with Charles-Quint, and 
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accordingly declined the overtures of the good towns 
of Flanders. 

The poodern and the craftsmen were divided on 
this point. The former were content to rest and be 
thankful — the latter desired nothing so mucli as a 
change. An insurrection was on the point of break- 
ing out — the Creesers relying on the immediate sym- 
pathy of the German Protestants, and on the ultimate 
assistance of the French monarch. But Francis I. 
was just then aflfected by one of his chivab^us fits of 
generosity, and in that mood invited Charles-Quint 
to pass through France as the most direct route from 
Spain to Flanders. In this way, the Emperor was 
enabled to make his entry into Ghent before the in- 
surgents had made any preparations for resistance. 
The streets and open spaces were promptly occupied 
by his troops, and the citizens awaited their fate with 
dismal forebodings. The first measures were severe. 
Three of the most influential citizens were executed 
in front of the Gravesteen, while a considerable number 
of scarcelv less note were fined or banished. The 
next step was to raise a citadel on the site of the 
church and monastery of St. Bavon, which should be 
as a curb in the mouths of the Ghent men for all 
futui'e time — though no fortifications of any kind 
now remain to provoke an attack which they could 
not repel. The charters, franchises, privileges, and 
particular jurisdiction of the Commune were then 
declared forfeited for ever. The houses, chattels, 
revenues, guns, and munitions of war belonging to the 
Corporation wxre seized, and even the bell Hoelandt 
was confiscated. A heav)' fine was further imposed. 
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and the monicipal mogisb'ates, the dekenen of guilds, 
representatives of the different crafts, and fifty of the 
CreeserB, were compelled fo appear before tiie Em- 
peror in penitential garb, and, with humblo voice, to 
implore his mercy. The number of trade-guilds was 
reduced to twen^-ono. The deliPiicn, for the future, 
were to be bui^hers retired from business. The pro- 
cession of the precious casket contoining the sacred 
relics of St. Lii^vin, which had so often preluded 
scenes of strife and uproar, was prohibited, as well as 
several other gatherings of citizens under pious pre- 
texts. In short, as M. Jules van Fraet succinctly 
remarks, "After having finished with the men, ' 
CSiarles- Quint addressed himself to the institutions, 
and replaced the Communal privileges of which tho 
Ghent population had made such a dangerous use, hy 
a celebrated law which aimed at providing for the 
ftitnre, as well as for the present, and at definitively 
subjecting to the monarchical system a city which 
had grown into the possession of a republican govern- 
mcnt. The ground-work of the innovation was, that 
the elective magistrates of the people became, through 
the working of the new institution, officers of the 
Empire." • 

Now, we are invited by Mr. Motley to admire the 
"violent little commonwealths" of Holland and Flan- 
ders. He afiBrms, perhaps with reason, that " the 
most sanguinary tumults which they ever enacted in 
the face of day were better than the order and 
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silence bom of the midnight darkness of despotism" — 
but was there no middle course P M. de Lamartino 
somewhere observes that revolutions begin from 
above — it is only seditions that spring from below. 
Surely, that is the experience of our own history. 
The Magna Charta was wrung from the sovereign by 
the great lords and barons, and not by the conmion- 
alty. No doubt, those barons thought chiefly of their 
own interests in the fii'st instance, but they also stipu- 
lated that the ancient customs and liberties of cities 
and boroughs should be secured to them, that justice 
should be equally administered to all men, that every 
freeman should be tried by his peers, and they even 
demanded in the original rough draft that no " talli- 
ages and aids" should be exacted from the city of 
London and other cities, without the consent of the 
general council of the nation. Simon de Montfort, 
again, who restored the Saxon Witangemote, — though 
Sir Edward Creasy prefers to found the English Par- 
liament upon the political constitutions of Spain — 
was a nobleman of the highest rank, and neither a 
rich burgher nor the ambitious headman of a guild. 
Had the French nobility at the close of the last cen- 
tury been less frivolous and self-indulgent, had they 
frankly placed themselves at the head of the popular 
movement, a revolution might have been effected 
without the shedding of innocent blood, and without 
the permanent demoralization and degeneracy of a 
great people. The meditcval aristocracy of Flanders 
were in many respects similar to the French nobles in 
the eighteenth century, except that they were actually 
the proprietors of their ancestral estates, and exercised 
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a proportionate influence over their vassals and de- 
pendents. They had, however, an equal contempt 
for commerce and industry, and aided with their liege 
lord in all his disputes witfl the democracy of the 
Communes, 

Itr. Motley's error, however, consists in coupling 
Flanders with Holland. There was, in fact, no 
analogy between the conditions of the two kindred 
peoples. The Hollanders were primaiily addicted to 
agriculture, to which they subsequently added com- 
merce, hut the feudal institutions never struck root 
in their country. They were essentially republicans, 
and were united as a nation in a far higher degree 
than the Flemings attained until comparatively recent 
times. Their love of liberty was an instinct, and not 
a spasmodic sentiment. At times, indeed, their 
normal tranijuillity was vexed by tumults and even by 
ma-ssacre, but the disturbing causes were never so 
mean and narrow as sufficed to excite the citizens of 
Bruges or of Ghent to acts of madness. The Hol- 
landers found their reward in the possession of free- 
dom and in the enjoj-ment of great material prosperity, 
gilded with the universal respect of mankind ; while 
the Netherlands passed under the yoke of Austria, of 
Spain, and of France, and were never really free 
untQ the Eevolution of 1830—31. At the same 
time the study of Flemish history in the middle ages 
is not without interest at the passing moment, when 
the flood of democracy in our own country threatens 
to submerge the ancient landmarks. As it was in 
the Flemish Communes, as it is in the United States, 
60 will it be in the British Isles should the populace 
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succeed in gaining the upper hand. Men of birth, 
position, and mental culture will withdraw from the 
management of public afifairs, and will abandon the 
arena to men of the baser sort, pushing, pretentious, 
and self-sufficient. The prospect is not pleasant to 
contemplate, nor is there much reason to expect that 
the experiences of past ages will avail to check or 
modify the downward tendency of the present gene- 
ration. 
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trom, 30 
" Doyens," 6G, 69, 79 
Dragon, The GUded, 263 
Drongben, 121 



Kchevins, 17, 66. 70-72, 92 

JCdncation, 73, 91! 

Edwardl., 27, 31, 33 

Edwaidll., 27,31,13, 113. 

Edward ill., 53, 54, 59 ; claim to 
French Crown, 113, IH ; friendly 
to the Flemish Commanei, IIH ; 
makes ovcrturcfi, 119, 120 ; tends 
amlMusadors to Antwerp, 110; 
proceeds to Slujs and Antwerp, 
142 ; apjiointed Vicar-General, 
113; pojucs winter at LouvalD, 
144; axtumes arms of Fiance, 
119 ; learex the Queen at Ghent, 
150; TGlums to Ghent, 15U ; 
iH^ues three charters, ISO; iisuea 
manifcuto, 154 ; reccircs letter 
from l'oj« Benedict Xll. 155; 
overrules Corporation of London, 
1S5 ; destroys French fleet at 
mays. 168-161 ; lEceives freedom 
of Bruges, 102; challenge Philip 



..-. Ill, I'M . J I' I II I ll"* 

<l":i. li»7 : mandate a 
(icntT.il i(M-allc«]. 1<>S 
a chart ■T tn r»riJ*:<'<. . 
vadr^ IJrittaiiv. 170 : 
Sluys. 17U : CMiifei-s wit 
ties, 17t>. 180 ; returns t 
land, 181 ; ])anlons tlu 
muncs, 185 ; invades Fran 
wins Ijattle of Cr6cy, 190 
Flanders, 191. 192 ; l)cl 
Tsabella to Louis de Maelc 
acquits the romniunes. 19 
fuses aid tf» the Communes, 
intercession a«iked hj I-.0U 
Macle« 199 ; wins 1)attle off 
Chelsea, 2(.M), 2c)7 ; tries t< 
ganise a lea^e. 208 ; concl 
Treaty of Bretijj^ny, 211, 
demands Maiyaret for Edm 
Earl of ('aml)rid^. 2ir>; 
death, 218 

Ecckhout, monaster)' f»f. 140 

Eecloo, assembly at, 182, VU\ : 
fcreuccat. 31(> 

Elizabeth of Enp:Iand. ,S1 

Elizabeth of Flanders, 1(>3 

Eltham TaUicc, 133 

Enghien, Walter d', 233, 23(;, 
238 

Engaerrand de Af«'-*— 



'■ Oabelle." Till;, 212, 213 

(invre, Imttio uf, 324 ; Irooly of. 
32J,327, 328 

<lenoese traders, 21 

Ocoffrej Cliauccr, 218 

Gilmrd Duiija. 1 78, \Kt. 200. 213 

G<:'rnrTl(IcSlccnliiij-i:t:.21 1,232, 231! 

'■ Oeriachten." 70 

Ghent, crMlle of, 3 ; port of. i ; 
stized b7 Baldwin ihc Tiuu". i : 
romplnins of Williniii I>.iig 
Sw.rd. 9; tliirty-iiinc niapit^ 
trntca, 17 ; tlic<il[)g7('iil wuii- 
iiarici', 20: Comicil cf Thirty. 
23 ; fcjMcilinleii hy Rn 
lie Biilhuiie. 23 ; iiinfrigtmles 
im|)rimned by Cmnt, 27 ; nlli- 
niiL-u with Edwnrd L, 31 ; Kd- 
wanll. Bt, ;i3; Philip AupustuK 



. Imi 



sbpd i 



I^niis <le (.'riV'j, .'<9 ; Iwiiiih. ! 
711: dutrcRH. 122, 123. 13<l ; j 
npIKitl to JMncH i-an Arteveld, I 
VM, l:tl ; JamcR van AncveW , 
ch'wcn Cat 'lain •Genera I. 132;: 
cxi-ummunientitl. 137; Queen I 
rhilipja nl, l.'u : Edwnnl IIL I 
iv-ucJ three fhartcr« nt. l:.0:! 
after sieKC of Tounini, liifi ; 
uniler Jnnics van Artevdd. 174 
-177; '■den ijuailen miu'iidafr," 
177; nilheres tu Enfrttsh nlli- 
iit I he jKi 



I viiiteil liy Loiiia de Macte. 229, 
230 ; cruelty of Oliver do Ilantc- 
I'ive, 231 ; militin attnekcd in 
Brut.'ei. 233 ; Ix^itieged liy Louis 
dc Maelc, 23S, 23i; : militia de- 
feated nt NcTcIe, 237 : eqtu|ia 
tire armicD, 238 ; anarchy in, 
243 ; I'liilip van Atteveld ■!>- 
pointed Captain. 245 ; execution 
of UliocrdH. 247, 24tt : in great 
■li'trcM. 241t-2iil : militia maich 
nKniiiEt llru(!eii, '2!'i. 2'ili ; battlu 
of JleverhoutHveld, 25'!, 257 ; 
militia oeeDjiy Unij^'i', 2.'i9, 2W ; 
battle ot Ituoacbeke. 2H)-28T ; 
TcfUfCH to KubiDit, 21)1 : accoid- 
iM(; to riiilip do ComincH, 304 1 
111 vnr «-it]i Iliilip the Hold, 
307-310: pliittuKcixe, 311;coiu. 
motion in, 313 : trcacliery to- 
wards Brn^'es. 31ii : rcfuiiO' to 
|>iiy Kall-lox, 31!< ; ^'rent disturb* 
uiice, 32(1. 321 : war declared 
nvninst. 321 ; Iwtlle of Gavrc, 
324 ; treaty of Gavre, 32:i ; ex- 
torts concCfiniotis from Charlc* 
the Ita«li. 327: cruel ircatmoDt 
of Maiyof Iturininay, 327,32M; 
pToKpciijiis and protlipatc. 331 ; 
af-italod l>y the ■• Crec-et*," ,331- 
Stii : eni'-hecl by Cliarles-tjuint, 
332. 333 ; ctiartem curiliecatcd, 
H3;l, 



isdirlint 



'. 200 ; 



in.iffiarrc. 211 ; attack on Itriijuei 
diggcro, 219 ; Yocng and Ma- 
bfen faetionii, 222. 22!! ; Hi*. 
fion Taicil by tlie Count. 221 ; 



Gilbert Mahieii (.%v Mahiou) 
■' Gildcil Drafton,- The. 2fi3 
Gilcd lie Couilcbrouck, arrect of 



/^« i .Spur., D 

^J^ Fm«, The, 101 

«-f "^ a>«nt 0, ,20, ; 

««iW, 10, 76 
"Wnes, 14 

2" . returng to M. i ^ 
Panishes the T^ i '^°"'' 

30; Fjp„- •"'<^onrtatl' 
o„^_ „?'"«» "efeated „. . 



HONORIUB. 

HonorioB III., Pope, IG, 93 
''H(Brftin«n,"76, ITii 
Homca, John dc, 313 
HoTc, Peter van ileii, 132 
Hugh Quii:r«t, 1(!1 
Hornet, ChuiMllor, 327 
Hnmbercourt, Qaj d', S27 
Hnntintidon, Barl of, 120 
HuK. William ran, 133 
" Hutin," LoniB le, 44, 45, ll:t 



I. 

Iniquity. Pact nf, 41 

Innocent Vt, I>»[)c, 212 

Intcnlict, lU, r>2, 'JS, V7, 137 

Ipswich, Treaty of, 31 

iMbcllB, daughter of EdwanI III., 

15U, 193. 1U4 
Inbelln of Caittilc, 330 
InbeMa of Kiigland, in 
iMlielln of Knuicc, 33, 43, 53, 1 13, 

114 



InoQiliin, 34 
July, 17, 40 



Jaueb van Artevcld (,S^ Artcrcld) 
Jaraen BeftB, nlain in k riot, 177 
Jama dc ChAtitloD, 3S 
James Dcrjcke, 247 
James ran MacrUnt, 19 
Junes Peyt, heads a rcTolt, GO 
Janaonne, Sohicr, 68 
Jehsn le Bel, 123 
m,7, 8 

It of, 100 



Joan of Aragon, 329 

Joan of Klaiiden, ber first hus- 
band, 14; nigiiH Ticatj of Hcluii, 
IG ; her necond husband, 17 

Jonn, CoQiiteea of Honlfort, 111 
170 

Joan of Sanne, 24, 34 

John Boronaigc, 199 

John fiolle (Sre Bolle) 

John Bunrchier, 310 

John Breydcl, 36, 37, 38 

John dc Dnmiiierrc, 18 

John, Kiog of Enghind, l.'i 

John the Fearless, 311, 312 

John Fox, 324 

John d'Hujsl, 247 

John dc Ijkniioj (.%r Lannoj] 

John dc MuUc, 327 

John dc Namur in the IxraTrc, 28 i 
nl liragi^, 3ti ; after Courtrai, 
40; 8us|icctcd liyCommntiCH, 41 ; 
coarted by Ixiuiii dc ,Crucj, 49 ; 
defcnted at Qrammont, B2 ; har- 
lMar<i Bolwrt d'Artois, 115 

John Pruned (Jt« I'runccl) 

John dc Yaloia sococcds rhilii>, 
20G ; frivuluun and opprcctuTc, 
203; sccrct IrcalywithLooisde 
Uaele, 209 ; defeated at Foiticra, 
212; at L'alaia, 215 

John van <Il- Veldc, 200 

John dc West, 271 

John Yocns {See Yocna) 

John Tan dcr Zichclc, 231 

'■ Jonc-wiven," 99 

Joseph of Arimathca, 11 

Joseph d'Halewyn, 200, 210, 211 

Jndith of Flandcr*, S 

Judith of France, 2 

Jnlicra, Uarqoia of, 31, 120, 165 



K. 



L. 



I-ieten, or « L^ti • ] 

J^martino, M. de. 334 
J^mmens, Poto,-. 1 72 
Wtcr, Earl of. 1.,., ,,„^ .„ 
•^J 1, 271. 2*i3 ' ** 

'fe '"''" "•-"• -•^^' 237. 238 

•Leonknccbt. Unltcr. .12.-, 
I^liaenl," meani„j, „f 3., 

i*ns,<le.defo.,<l.sc,„,r(;i'»^ 
r^n.. Gdnot van. 13 'w 

T^ettenhove, M. Kcrvvn ,lo ,24 

, .f ' "•'. 137, 25(). 2" • '"•''^"" 
I''evin. Puttc-r M.>n.\. 



Tiouia Dhunere, 32i) 

Lonin dc Mnulo. I>irth of. r>9: 
brcnka u|) union ot Uuilda, H3 : 
pnipitiatcs tlic cIcrBj, flil : KiU 
wnni [ir. dL-wn- (nlietrolli liiin 
to his dauKhtrr tKubcllx. I'lii, 
1H1 ; docx homagu to Fliilip <Il- 
Valdis, isil ; refuses (o many a 
lUufilitcr uf Edwnnl fll., l'.>2: 
Inlrothoil to T«il"clUi>f Knjtlnml. 
193 ; CKa]X!< to PFirisi. 194 : rc- 
tnniH to llnif!!.'''- I'->S ; nmrcliOH 
nj^nst Ulicut, VJi* ; jimnU an 
ainncslr, IIW ; Ti.ilntcs his en. 
gaiicmonti, 3(Nl : |mc to hiflnllc- 
idancc. 207. 2ii!», 214 : secret 
Ircnly with John <ie Vnloj-, 2l»!> : 
rup<)r1e<i dcntii nf his Connie^-. 
214; ilcfcnts Duke of Ilraliaiit. 
214 : ilof^ homn^n! lo .li.hn do 
Valois 21 J; ajtrcfs lo ni.irrj 
Marftarct to KUiniiii<l. Kiirt ot 
('amliriili[o. 21."i ; cnsrngcmunt 
KMiullcd by I'opp, 21ii; jriTp" 
Margnrct to Philip Ic llnnli.^lT: 
(Uwohite life. 2IK ; miile» <li.s. 
tnrlmncc in Clhcnt. SIN; ili— 
iniiw.i< John Yoelix, 22<) : mission 
from Ohcnt. 22.1 : ehfttcan dc 
WondclBhcm burnt, 221 ; ncccpts 
moliniion uf I'hilip Ihu Itohl. 
22tl : prorecds (d (ilient, 221) : 
escapes to I'ari". 2.1(1 : pniclt j ni 
Ypres, 232 ; makes an<l breaks 
peace, 23.1 ; make* tcrrililu ex. 
ample of Yptes, 233 ; lie-iep;* 
Ghent, 23j ; ftrant^ amneKty. 
3S« ; ilcti.'atR Ghent militia at 
Kerclc. 237 -, marches aftainst 
Ghent, 338 ; 



UAGIBTBI. 

239 ; ofTcre inlolcraWc terms to 
Chcnt. 251 ; defeated nt UcTcr- 
hoularcld, 2SG ; i>ersonal adven- 
tures, 2r)S, 2.-,a ; tscajM^s lo T,ille, 
260, 2i:i ; bchttldB hostnges, 2fi4 ; 
ap|icnls to Uuke of Uurt^iiuly, 
2<i7, 268 ; joins army nf Cliarles 
Vr.,27,H;inwulrcilbylhoKrcneh, 
279 ; at lloOBtleke, 2H;(, 2H4 j 
vainly intcrecdes for Coartrai, 
288 ; opprcaax the Communes, 
2110 ; insultwl by Ihikc <ic Bcrri. 
294 ; his duath, 29S ; hi« burial, 

2!ir> 

Txiuis de XcTcrn imjirisoncd, 42 ; 
*«Bp08 tu Ghent. 43 ; rcBidcH in 
I'aris. 44 ; docs homage to Philip 
tlie Lon;;. 10 ; administers oath 
to his father, 47 ; his death, 4S 
Louis van de Walle. ll'S, 31.->, 31T 
I.ouTain, ConTention of. 133 ; iAl' 

n-anlllL wintctsat. 114 
Ijiuvre. Tower of the. 15. 23 
I.j-K. passage of the, 274. 275 



.Uable. Ch&teaa <lc. 12 ; taken by 
KniKi;* militia, .16 ; biHh-plncc 
of IioniK ilu Maelc, ri9 ; J»uis d» 
Crecy retires to. 139 ; sacktil by 
Glient militia. 263. 2iiS 

Maule. I,uiiis de (i^ Louis de 
Jtaelo) 

Mncndaff. den r|ua<1en, 177 

MaerUnt. .lames van. 19 

Maerschalk. Sir Robert, 2i;u 

Maestricht, ]*ruvoat of. %> 

" M^ictri CommiiniK," 71 



Ma.'-.-. ••..'. T. 

J-'Sm-t Of flXnt ,. 

'"; hcT secontl », 
"Micate, To T"" 

^l^^aret of ?«„„, C8. . 

Maj^^rct dc Ifae,,. 20s. o 
"rat mamVc, oi,. ,•■ 

-Varr,uette, AWx-y of 1 -7 „ 
JTwrninc*. Kir i>h;v , ' ^'' 

Ma^»s «rug«,. 37. 38 ' 
Maximilian of >4nc.* • « 
Mechlin, confli"'/""' ^^^-^^ 



Hicholtu the Fleming. Z7B 
Nicholas ZaDiiequia (Sm Zftunc- 

Kogcnt-lc-BoiiPhiUpdcValoUdicn 

M.20G 
NonhBrnpton. E&rl of. 140, 102 
Norwich, Bishop of, 20I-2U* 
" Notitia Imi>erii," 1 



Oltteb de Clisson {Ser Clisson) 

Oliver dc Hnutcrive, 331 

" Onnntte," 107 

OnrcdcDC, Rnssc, 31 G 

OriBamme, The, 28( 

Orwell, The, 158, 159 

Ostenil, 5S 

Onilenncnl. 79 ; ^cgc of, 227 ; nu 
priacit hy Praneel, 231 ; besiejrcil ' 
by Philip »an Artevelil, 2iil- 
28f> ; BDrpriscd by Acltennnn, 
293 ; recovered by D'Escomny, 
30o 

P. 

"PactoI Iniquity," The, 41 

rnddenhock. The, 123 

Palestine. 11 

P&pal schUni. 03 

Pari^. commotion in, 278 

Pa^scheodacl. French armynt, 281 

" Fax eiTitntift,"' 72 

Percy. Sir Thomiw, 218 

Peter BanilinEi. .12B 

Peter van den Bnwchc. 236 ; taken 
tho Held, 232; rescueii Y)>rcs 
militia, 234 ; defcndH Langcr- 
Itru^e, 236 ; aecnscd of ttea- 



PHILIP. 

chery,237 ; bringn forward Philip 
van Artcreld, 244 ; Bcrvca under 
Philip van Artcveld, 247; his 
hi)rh courage, 252 ; at Brugea, 
2m; fttCoinineis2T2. 2T4; poo- 
tion turned, 275 ; defeated and 
wouTiilcd, 273 ; eDCoumfces the ci- 
titeneot Ghent. 289; joins Henry 
Spencer, 202; his character, 298, 
299; escapes to England, 310 

Peter van den Bnineke, 278 

Peter Conincli, his chomcter, 34 ; 
quits Bruges, 3:1 ; relums to 
B^lJte^ Bfi ; with John Breydel, 
37 ; his widow penaioned, 59 

Peter the Cruel. 20tt 

Pmer Flotte, 40 

Peter the Hermit, 7 

Peter Lammeni', 172 

Peter Tlncke, 320 

Peter de Wiuterc, 232, 272, 279, 
292 

Pevele, Mont.en-, 40 

Peyt, Jame«. heads a revolt, 50 

Philip van ArteveW (*(■ Aneveld) 

Philip d'Awi, GO 

Philip of Burgundy, married and 
dies, 215 

Philip dc Caascl, 48 

Philip dc Cominoi, 304 

Philip I. of France, C 

Philip Audrastns. ward of Flandcni, 
12; as9Uincsthcgovcrnment,13; 
Bets fire to Danunc, 14 ; deCcata 
Flemings at Rouvincs. 1 5 

PhilipthcBold.23, 24, 114 

Philip the Fair. 24 ; imprisons Ooy 
de Damiuerre, 28 ; releases tho 
Count, 29 : BummonB the Count 
to Paris, 30; invades Klanden, 



•'<■• aft.-il,,-,,, ),.,,( 
anvils j,,„|i, ,,_, _,^.^ 

_•';:••'"'• -f-i : l,i, Ns,„ 
""''(' III,. I.,,,,.,. r,..r,. 

', •■ '•'0"'=o<.Tatio,i 
Mount Ca.sst.l, ;V,. ; 
*I's,,„toI l,y Edwaw 
iwixecutes llobert of 
PnJiviresfyrwnr, 118 
i'>H vassnis, 132 ; ^c. 
<>es from Ghent, isr, 
Convention of A,.t« 
wises intenliet, lii 

''a«IcfttCambrai, u:, 

«n interdict, 156 ; sen 

to SInys, 158 ; retires 

IBS ; challenged l.y Ed, 

iM; makes jwace n-ii 

w»>'es, l,ifi ; at Croc 

ce.ve.ho™an:eofr^,ui,j 

'•"'■ ""'''cs overtuivs 
I'OmmuueK. i<(j. j,,, . 

nai.ders,i».-,:advan«;;t 

»j;«. 19fi ; dis.«.„<,.s hi« 

/""; ''ewotates Cassel. 

hn, death and J.nrfal, 200 

iTMLp (he Bold of Bun 

aarnes Margaret de Mael 



Frnet, If. Jnlcs rnii, n:t 
Prince of Wales, 2S, 17«, 2(lfi, 21H 
PraiK'cl. John, 22i;. 22H. £il. 232 
PlolumaiH. rhili[i uf Alxacc dies nl. 

13 
Public Hrit Hiiths. HJ7 



■QCIEBET, Huyli, III] 



II. I 

BAOUL DE XE8LE, 31, H-'i 
Rsapnille.Ips I'lmrrt-lcis rte In. S07 
Rafse (i'Honpelc (."ir Her*ccle);l 

Onrc<loiic, :tl<i : vau dc Voonlc. | 

247,271 
'■KcctopeaeivilnliV7l 

" Rcinnrt ile Vo*," 19 

" Rewaerd," or " Ren-aort," 52, 162, 

180, 1115, 2li4 
Reye. the river, 2. .1, 210 
Bbcims, Philip du Valoie at, u4 ; 

ArchbUbcip of, 2, 11!. 1*3 
Bhinc, The, coTett-d hy Diilip 

Bhodes, ISU 

■' Kiliaudc," li!4, 2i;fi 

■' Bib«udcquin^■' 2Hfi 

Bichnrd I[..27i>. 2!I3 

Bichildn nf Hainault, 'i, fi 

Bobcrt of Artoia at Sit, Ciwcl, 3:* ; 
the forpcd ilecdti. 114. ll.'i: re- 
pulKCs Uakc of Horpnndj. lliS ; 
killed %t Vnnnes Iin, ITO 

Robort of Avcoliiir?-, I!)5 

Robert of I)£thunc {Srr tli>thane) 

Bobeit of Ca«»el {Sir C)i»scl) 



BCABIXI, 

Hubert of KInnders. fi, 7 
Ito1>ertof FricHland, t> 
Itobcrt, Kinp of Wiiily, 14fi, IGi 
Rc*len. Kuike de, 135 
*■ Uoclfindl." The boll, 13S, 332 
Rojfcr <Ic HnntcriTc, 221, 223, 230 
Buiaiid dc Puuckc, 108 
Rooselwkc, IlMtloof,280, 287, 30G 
IUbc Ifurchnnl, story of, 213 
Itoyj;hcm, monnstcrj nt, 184 
UuisHclcde. Ilnttic of, 
Uu|«>lmoiidc.SuliierdeCoiirtrBiat, 

121. 137 ; Biutnrd of Burgundy 

xlmn, 323 
Rural |in]iulntion. 88-01 



RAlHt^, rB. 274-275 

Si. Ilnsil, II. .VI 

St. Itavon at (ihent, 332 

St Denis, Abbot of, 62, 137, 1G6 

St. Doimtu!<, 2. 8 

St. IJOvcn, Ttliot of, 333 

SI. Uartin's Ahbcj-, 4u 

t<t Omcr, C3, 145, 146, 29S 

St. Pol, Oonnt of, 35 

St Quciitin, 14r> 

(<t. VnliJry.Biir-Soiiimc, 5 

-It. Widoc, Abbey of, 193 

SnlicLftw, 43, M, 113 

Salisbury, Earl of, destroys French 
Ucct, 14 ; AmliBHWuIuT to Com- 
munes, 120 : taken (irisoner, 157 

SnnecTTe, Marshal de, 274, 2S9 

Baneho, Kinfr of Portugal, H 

Sanitation, IU3, 104 

Savoy. Amaileu* of, 28 ; Thomaa 
of.' 17 

"Scabini,"Thc, 17 
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I2iDEX, 



8CEPEXEX. 



M 



Scepcnen,*' The, 17, 70 
" Scharmsax," The, 279, 284, 286 
" Schilt ende Vriciidt." 37 
SenliH, Bishop of, 16, 52, 137, 143, 

ir>G 
Sorsandcrs, Daniel, 319, 320 
f>hirt«, intr<xhiction of, 105 
Kicily. Robert. Kinj? of, 146, 164 
Simcn Bette, 231, 237, 247-248 
i^illl(JlL de Mirabel, 162. 166 
Shiys, 15-17, 49 : Edwaixl I. at, 33; 
decline of, 87 ; Edwanl 111. at, 
142. 179; naval battle at, 158- 
161 ; the Black Death intro- 
duced at. 202; expedition against 
Enj^land. 310 ; attacke<l by 
Brn^'cs militia, 315 
Snoevr)ot, Li(';viii, 320 
{Soliicr do Court rai. 63 ; favours 
Kii;.dijjh alliance, 120 ; airestetl. 
121 ; father-in-Iau' of J. van 
Arteveld. 127 ; behea<letl, 137 : 
hi'^ son chO'ion Rewaci*t, 180, 195 ; 
his «j^ravc d(."sccrato<l. 184 
Solii.'r Janssonc heads a revolt, 58 
Soissons, Bisho]) of. 6 
** Snuvcminen deken," 175 
Sj on-'cr, Henry. 291-294 
••SpirfTL-l Ilistoriacl." 19 
Spurs, Day of the Golden, 39 
•• States of Flanders," Tlie, 311, 319 
Stcoubeke, John de, 173, 174 
yteonhuyze, Gerard de, 211, 232, 

231) 
ISuffolk. Earl of, 140, 157, 199 
Superstition, 96-100 

T. 

Tf.ROUAyNE. Bishop of. 93 
Theodosius, Xotitia Imjicrii of. 1 



VABBNEWTCK. 

Thierry of Alsace, 9, 10, 1 1 

Thirty-nine, The, 17, 23, 25, 30, 70 

Thomas-4-Bcckct, 12 

Thomas Denjs, 183 

Thomas of Savoy, 17 

Thorout, meaning of, 7 ; £aira held 

at, 20 
Tinckc, Peter, 820 
Torbay, Flemish ships de8txx>7ed 

in, 217 
Tostig, the Saxon, r> 
Toulouse, agitation in, 39 
Toumai, Louis X. refused shelter 

in, 45 ; interdict launched from, 

52 ; council held at, 251 ; ar> 

tillery used at, 164 ; Charles YL 

at, 290 
To^vns, The Good {See The Good 

Towns) 
Treaty of Melun, 16, 25 ; Ipswich^ 

31 ; Athics-sur-Orge. 40-42, 137 ; 

Brctigny, 214 ; Tuntoise, 42 ; 

Gavrc, 325, 327, 328 
Tronchiennes, 121, 184 
Truce of Esplechin, 165 ; of God» 

5 ; Malestroit, 171 

r. 

Urban v., 93, 216 
Urban VI., 93, 262, 291 
Utrccht, 93 
Uutenhove, Fulk, 131 
Uutenhove, John, 179 
Uutenhove, William, 16 

V. 

Vaerxewtck, 127 

Vaemewyck, Thomas dc, 132, 277, 

183 
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VAEBNEWTCK. 

Vaernewyck, William de, 132, 140 
" Vaj?bc8/' The, 17 
«• Vairiers," 259 

Valenciennes, English envoys at, 
120 ; James van ArteveUl at 

ir,2 

Valois, Charles de, 33, 114, 123, 

129 
Valois, Joan de, Ifio 
Valois, John de {See John de 

Valois) 
Valois, Philip de {See Philip de 

Valois) 
Veldc, John van de. 200 
Viennc, Sir John dc. at Calais, 190 
Vilain, Hector, 53 
Villani. 120 

Vincenncs. I^uis X. dies at. 45 
" Vindere," 79 
" Viri probi," 71 
Vironfosse, 146 
Voisin, M. Aiij^uste, 124 
Voonle, Rasse van de, 247, 271 
Vriendt, Schilt ende, 27 
•* Vrihcdcn eiide Neerinjjhcn," 123 
Vyre-Saint-Bavon, massacre at, 

211 

AV. 

Waes, heroism of burghers of the 

Pays lie, 309 
Walle, T^uis van de, 198, 315, 317 
Walsingham, 117 
Walter d'Enghicn (see Enghien) 
Walter Leenknecht, 323 
Walter Manny, Sir, 122, 201 
Warfare, nicdiaival, 147, 14S 
Weavers, The, 82. 83, 84, 174, 177 
Wervicq, burnt, 276 



TPRES. 

West Capelle, Battle of, 18 

West Fhinders, 1, 13 

West, John de, 271 

White Hoods, 135,221, 222, 230- 

231 
William of Brittany, 11 
William de Dampierrc, 18, 34 
William Dedcken, 57 
William Fitz-Osborn, 6 
William Flotte. 49 
William de Juliers, 36, 38 
William Long Swonl, 9, 10 
William dc Xevers, 30 
William of Normandy, 5 
William Uutcnhovc. 19 
Winchelsca, Battle off. 200-207 
Wintcre, Peter de. 232, 272, 279, 

292 
" Wittc Cai)roenen," 174, 222 
Women of Flanders, The. 105-108 
Wondelgheni, ch&teau de, burnt, 

224, 228 
j Worcester, Earl of, 218 
Worstead, 123 
Woumen, camp at, 234, 235 
Wyuendael, 7, 31,35 
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VOEXS, John, consultcil by citizens, 
219 ; disgrace I by L. de Maele, 
220 ; restores the White Hoods, 
221 ; cx})oLs Mahieu faction, 222, 
223 ; proceeils to Bruges, 225 ; 
his death at Damme, 226 
Yolande van den Broucke, 282 
Ypres, 9, 35, 43, 54, 56 ; Theologi- 
cal Seminaries at, 20 ; Fairs at, 
21 ; member of the Hanse of 
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yzi:kdike. 

I-.*)ruloii. 21 ; rii)ts at, 23 : deci- 
matf.l by Iajius dc CnVy, fi". 
fiS ; wodllcn maiiufactuie< in. 
70 : aflfray with citizoiiK of tlie 
FmiK'j 177; Edwjinl III. at. 
lin ; massacre. 2lK) ; unites with 
(Jiuwjt, 22«) : Hiirprisixl by Louis 
de Made. 2.'t2 ; militia cut to 
jiieocs. 234 ; cruelly punishod by 
Louis de Macle. 23r> ; Philip vau 
Aitevcld at, 203; yields to 
t'liarles VL. 278 ; repulses llenn- 
SpunccT. 2'.)2-2U3 
Yzeiidike, 21 



ZWYX. 



Zannequin. Nicholas. 50; defeated 
at Mt. Cassol. B't-TS; conse- 
quences of defeat, 58, 91 
Zichclc. John vau dcr, 231 
•• Z(.K;ue.'' Tlie. for J. van Artereld, 

1S3 
" Zwecnl-<lraegers," The, 175 
Zwyii, The, 1.",, 37, 86-^7, 122, 
207 ; Edwa^l III. enters, 142 ; 
French fleet nirx)ixxl in, lu8 ; 
silting up of. 33U 
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